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sary  to  our  purpose.  Theygivealso  a  notaninterest^ 
ing- outline  of  the  Colonel's  Indian  Career. 

"  The  first  thirteen  years  of  my  life  in  India^  may 
be  fairly  considered  as  of  little  moment  to  the  ob« 
jects  pursued  latterly  in  collecting  observations  ahd 
notices  of  Hindoo  manners,  of  Geography,  and  of 
History;  with  every  attachment  to  this  pursuit^  to 
which  my  attention  was  directed  beforel  left  England; 
and  not  devoid  of  opportunities  in  India;  yet  the 
circumscribed  means  of  aSubaltern  Officer,  a  limit- 
ed knowledge  of  men  in  power  or  oiBce,  and  the 
necessity  of  prompt  attention  to  military  and  pro- 
fessional duties,  could  not  admit  of  that  undeviating 
attention,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  any 
pursuit,  at  all  times,  much  more  so  to  what  must  be 
extracted  from  the  various  languages,  dialects  and 
characters  of  the  Peninsula  of  India. 

*'  In  particUidr,  akrtowledgeof  the  native  langua- 
ges, so  essentially  requisite,  could  never  be  regular- 
ly cultivated,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  chan- 
ges and  removals  from  province  to  province;  from 
garrison  to  camp,  and  from  one  desultory  duty  toa- 
nother.  Those  encouragements  to  study  the  langua- 
gesof  the  vast  countries,  that  have  come  under  our 
domination  since  my  arrival  in  India,  were  reserved 
for  more  happy  times  and  for  those,  who  are  more 
fortunate  in  havingleisure  for  their  cultivation  ;  from 
the  evils  of  famine,  penury  and  war,  the  land  was 
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tbtmllowlyeii^rgiiig;  and  long  struggling  under  the 
miseries  of  bad  n^ans^gement^  before  the  immediate 
admiiiiASifatioii  of  the  South  came  under  the  benign 
intflaenceof  the  British  Govei^nment. 

*'  In  the  whole  of  this  period,  in  which  I  have 
inarched  or  wandered,  over  most  of' the  Provinces 
^outh  of  the  Kislna,  I  lookback  with  regret  to  ob- 
jects now- known  toexist,  that  could  have  been'  then 
^xatmined  ;  ^nd  to  traces  of  customs  and  of  institu- 
tions %hat' could  have  been*  explained^  had  time  or 
neans  admrittddof  the  enquiry. 

^'  It  was  only  after  my  return  from  the  expedition 
toXJeylon  in  1796,  that  accident  rather  than  design^ 
though  eversearching  for  lights  that  were  denied  to  my 
situation,  threw  in  my  way,  those  means  that  I  have 
fiince  unceasingly  pursued  (not  without  some  success 
I  hope) of  penetrating  beyond  the  common  surface 
^  the  Antiquities,  the  History  and  the  Institutions 
of  the  South  of  India. 

"'The  connexion  then  formed  with  one  person,  a 
native  and  a  Bramin*  was  the  first  step  of  my  intro- 

*  The  lamented  0.  Y.  Boris,  a  Bramin,  then  almost  a  youth,  of  the 
^uckeit  genius  and  disposition,  possessing  that  conciliatory  turn  of 
Wadttatfoooreoonciled  k]{  Sects  and  all  Tribes  to  the  course  of 
r,  followed  with  these  surveys.  After  seven  years  service  he 
•nddenly  taken  off  from  these  labours,  but  not  before  he  had 
fiimied  hifjounger  Brother  and  several  other  useful  persons,  of  all 
€liilfl%  Bmmin,  Jain  and  Malabara,  to  the  lav^tigatioQS  that  bavo 
iiBC8fc«eii'«ititfactorily  (oilowed. 
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duction  into  (he  portal  of  Indian  knowledge;  aeYofd  ^ 
of  anyknowledgeof  the  languages  myself,  I  owe  to 
the  happy  genius  of  this  individual  the  encourage- 
ment and  the   means  of  obtaining  what  I  so  long 
€0iJght.     In   the    following  papers    you  will   . ob- 
serve fifteen  different  dialects,  and  twenty-four  cha^ 
racters  were  necessary  for  this  purpose.     On  the  re- 
duction of  Seringapatam,in  1799notoneof  ourpeo- 
pie  could  translate  trom  the  Canarese  alone.    At  pre- 
sent we  have  these  translations  madenot  only  from  the 
mcdern  characters  ;  but  the  more  obscure  and  almost 
obsolete  characters  of  the  Sassanums  (or  Inscripti- 
ons) in  Canarese  and  in  Tamul;  besides  what  have 
been  done  from  the  Sanscrit,  of  which  in  my    first 
years  in  India^  I  could  scarcely  obtain  any  informa- 
tion. From  the  moment  the  talents  of  the   lamented 
Boria  were  applied, a  new  avenue  to  Hindoo  knovv- 
le  Ige  wasopened^and  though  I  was  deprived  of  him  at 
an  early  age,  his  example  and  instructions  were  so 
happily  followed  up  by  his  brethren   and  disciples, 
that  an  establishment  was  gradually  formed,  by  which 
the  whole  of  our  provinces  might  be  gradually  ana- 
iized  on  the  method  thus  fortuitously  begun  and  suc« 
cessfully  followed  so  far.     Of  the  claims  of  these  in- 
dividuaisand  the  superior  merits  of  some,  a  special 
representation  has  laid  before  this  government  since 
26th  September  last  unanswered.     How  they  are  to 
he  disposed  of  on  my  departure  for  Bengal  is  still  in 
doubt.  The  attachment  existing,  and  increased  in  18 
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4o  20  years,  leaves  me  no  room  to  doubt  but  some 
will  adhere  to  my  fortune ;  but  it  is  to  be  confessed 
it  is  at  some  hazard  in  again  exchanging  a  state  of 
moderate  comfort  with  their  families  for  a  state  of 
dependance  in  a  distant  country;  and  this  uncer-: 
tainty  of  an  adequate  provision  for  these  useful  peo; 
pie  renders  my  situation  at  present  more  uncomforr 
table  than  I  wish  to  say. 

''  For  these  thirteen  years,  therefore,  thereislittle  to 
shew  besides  the  Journal  and  No4;es  of  an  Officer 
employed  in  all  the  Campaigns  of  the  time  ;  first  to- 
wards thecloseof  the  War  of  1783  in  the  provinces 
of  Coimbatoor  and  Dindigul,  and  afterwards  in  profes- 
sional duties  in  the  provinces  of  Madras,  Nellore 
and  Guntoor,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  war  from 
1790  to  1792  in  Mysore,  and  in  the  Countries  ceded 
to  the  Nizam  by  the  Peace  of  1793,  and  from  that 
period  engaged  in  the  first  attempts  to  methodize 
and  embody  the  Geography  of  the  Deckan,  attempts 
that  were  unfortunately  thwarted  or  impeded  by  mea- 

i^ares  not  necessary  here  to  detail ;  the  Voyage  and 
Campaign  in  Ceylon  may  be  noticed  as  introductory 

'  to  part  of  what  followed,  on   my  return  to  resume 

•the  Geography  of  Deckan. 

•  I 

^    *'  Some  voluntary  efforts  for  these  purposes,  had 
^Itlastexcited  the  notice  of  a  few  Friends  in  the  field 
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in  the  GahipaigHs  irt  Mysbfcj;  tttb  pfrfrtikl  pwHap*  fi 
iriyslettdertiilbn^and^tfrdbrlbrttie  pursuit,  and  ill 
1792,  aftei^the  Peafeeof  Sfering^i^ataTtii  I  was  sctift 
i' Subaltern' fro tn  the  arniy  in  Mysore,  by  the  desiriJ 
of  the  late  revertd  Lord  GorttWalliSi  i/?4tlitlife  i^all 
detkchthent  at  first  employed- iti  the  Nizam's  dottiiiii- 
ons  for  the  ptik^bseof  aequiritig^  sdrtie  inforrtiatioff  of 
the  Geography  of  these  countries,  rfndof^the  relWi  tte 
boundaries  of  the  several  Slates,  then  assuming  a 
new  form  andneW  limits. 

''  Prom  1793  to  1799,  it  were  tedious  to  relate 
the  difficulties,  theaccidents  and  the  discouraji^ement 
that  impeded  the  progress  of  this  design.  The  slen- 
der means  allotted  from  the  necessity  of  a  rigid  ;  no 
doubt  just,  economy  y  the  doubts  and  the  hindrance 
everattendantonnew  attempts;  difficnktes  arbtng 
from  the  nature  of  the  climate  of  the  country,  of  the 
government;  from  conflicting  interests,  and  passions 
and  prejudices  difficuh  to  contend  with,  and  unplea- 
sant to  recollect. 

''  In  the  yedr  1796,  a  general  Map  of  the  Ni«am'A 
dominions  was  submitted  toGoirernmenl  fortheflr^ 
time,  fconlpfled  and  digestfed  from  tatiotis  matenalk 
of  variousauthority  described  in  a  Mettioit  that  ac- 
companied; and  designed  rather  as  a  specimen  for 
future  corrections,  and  shewihg  What  vvah  wanting  as 
much  as  what  was  done.  It  had  however  the  use  of 
bringing  the  subject  into  one  point  of  view ;  further 
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illiqpirjr^irn^roved.its  suppl^rpenjls  in  I795and  99, 
wdt^Qipeenc.wr^geroent  w^^  then  held  fortji  that 
ija4*JjC6dipersp.vQ^i:a;)ce,  thQ'  little  effectual  assistance 
MB^.g^iSJ^n.  M.y  nempval*  feoip  any  share  in  the  direc-f 
tipnQf  th^DeqkgLi?  si]ijrve);s  ii>  I8Q6,  put  a  stop  to 
the  further Impt-oyeroeot  of  tjiis  Map;  yet  the  s.ub- 
jj^tbft&not  beep,  njegilfscted  and  it  is  hoped  may  one 
il^y  h^  i;esJUfj[)i^d  on  the  revival  of  the  materials  since 
collected^  though  on  a  more  circumstribed  scale  than 
what  was  once  intended. 

'^  In  returning  to  Hydrabad  in  1798,  for  the  <Aird 
time,  to  resume  the  investigation  of  Deckan  Geo- 
grapUy,.  measures  were  proposed,  and  in  part  metho- 
dized for  anali:cin§  the  whole  Deckan;  and  before 
i799,cw8idejpable  help  was  attained  by  obtaining  a 
copy  of  the  regular  official  Dufter  of  the  Deckan  in 
its  provincial  and  even  minuter  divisions  which  has 
been  since  translated  from  the  Persian ;  as  well  as 

♦  It  M  too  late  now  to  apply  a  remedy  and  too  painful  to  refer  to 
Original  Documentgto  show  how  the  most  public  spirited  plausible 
reasons  may  be  advanced  for  measures  most  absurd  and  hurtful  to  the 
Iifterests  of  the  Public  and  of  Science ;  otherwise  this  might  he  pro- 
fljahsd  as  an  ddditioQAl  instance  of  the  erroneous  measures  in  those 
V.fB^'  4^1  Miat  had  beea  intended  and  partly  executed  by  the  measures 
^cpuraged  in  the  Government  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and   Wellesley 

•      •   •    • 

was  nearly  overset,  and  almost  lost  sight  of  ever  since,  and  though 
biir  arms  now  occupy  positions  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Deck- 
■i^iip  systematic  plan  is  yet  adopted  for  concentrating  the  results  and 
cottbioations  of  our  marches  and  expensive  surveys  i  n  that  country 
l^to  »  more  correct  General  Map. 
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certain  MSS.  of  authority  which  were  proposed  a? 
the  basis  of  the  Plan  to  be  followed  in  the  enquiry 
and  description.  The  Deckan  was  in  fact  then  a^ 
Terra-Incognita  of  which  no  authentic  evidence 
existed,  excepting  in  some  uncertain  notices  and  mu- 
tilated Sketches  of  the  marches  of  Bussy ;  and  in 
the  Travels  of  Ta vernier  and  Thevenot;  which  con- 
vey but  little  satisfaction*  to  the  philosophical  accu- 
racy of  modern  times.  ^ 

''  This  Plan  in  its  bud  was  nearly  overset  by  the 
new  war  with  Tippoo;  it  may  be  satisfactory  howe- 
ver to  know  that  the  attempts  then  made  were  not 
without  use  both  in  a  military  light,  (as  described 
more  fully  in  official  reports)  and  in  anticipating 
measures  that  have  since  been  or  may  be  still  advan- 
tageously followed  in  arranging  the  History,  Atitiqiii- 
ties  and  Statistics  of  that  interesting  country. 

^•'  After  the  reduction  of  Mysore  in  1799,  and  in 
the  arrangements  that  followed^  I  was  employed  in 
Assisting  the  Commissioners  with  Geographical  infor- 
mation, to  promote  the  arrangement  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  limits  of  the  subject  of  the  partition.  On  my 
return  to  Madras  the  Governor  General,  the  Earl  of 
Mornington,  being  justly  of  opinion,  that  a  more 
complete  knowledge  of  these  countries  was  indis- 
pensibly  necessary  for  the  information  of  Govern- 


*  See  Gentille*s  Opiuion  ooUieGeognphy  of  India.  Yojag^es  Auz 
Indes. 
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merit,  was  pleased  n  the  handsomest  manner,  With^ 
out  solicitation  or  any  personal  knowledge,  to  ap-^ 
point  me  to  survey  Mysore,  assisted  by  an  establish- 
ijRent  suited  rather  to  an  ceconomical  scale  of  ex- 
penditure than  to  so  extensive  an  undertaking; 
but  to  be  carried  through  a  country  yet  so  little 
known,  that  the  position  of  some  of  the  provin- 
ces ceded  by  the  treaty  of  partition  coild  not 
be  ascertained  till  this  survey  was  advanced  un- 
der peculiar  circumstances  ojf  embarrassment:  For 
instance — Holall  ceded  to  the  Marattas,Goodicotta  oa 
the  N.  W.  of  Chitteldroog  mistaken  for  a  small 
Fort  North  of  Colar  on  the  East  of  Mysore,  and  ma- 
ny other  instances,  whence  some  knowledge  of  the 
country  rendered  a  Survey  iadispensible. 

*'  Consonant  to  my  original  ideas,  I  consideredt 
this  occasion  favorable  for  arranging  a  Plan  of  Sur- 
vey embracing  the  Statistics  and  History  of  the  coun- 
try as  well  as  of  its  Geography;  and  submitted  a 
Plan  for  this  purpose  which  was  approved  of  by  this 

• 

Government.  Three  assistants,and  a  naturalist  were 
then  for  the  first  time  attached  to  me,  yet  this  mode- 
tate  establishment  was  immediately  after  disapprov- 
ed of  in  England,  and  a  design  that  originated  in  the 
■lost  enlightened  principle,  was  nearly  crushed  by  the 
rigorous  application  of  orders  too  hastily  issued  and 
received  in  India  intheendof  1801,  when  I  had,  at 

« 

Yery  considerable  hazardof  my  health,  just  comple- 


of  My«oi>Bi 

''  Hbw  for  the  idfea  suggested'  was  fWftlledil'  Ts^noft 
for  me  to  say ;  from  adverse  drctimstances  one  part 
ivas nearly  defeated;  ^nd  the  Natural'  Hisi(n*ff''W£t» 
never  analyzed^  intHe  manner  I  proposccPand  e3fpe€- 
ted  in  concert  with  the  Survey ;  the  suspense  I  wa» 
placed  in  from  the  reduction  of  the  slender  stipemit 
allotted  to  myself,  both  for  salary  and  to  providfe  for 
increasing  contingencies,  waff  not  onPjr  sufficiently 
mortify  ing,  but  was  aggravated  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  es  tablishment  first  arranged  for  the  work,  while 
ottier  Branches*  were  favored',  in  the  application  of 
the  Director's  orders.  The  effects  of  these  measures 
on  the  public  mind  and  even  on  my  assistants;  con^ 
Iributed  to  paralize  every  effort  for  its  completion; 
bjat  notwithstanding  these  difficulties  the  success  at- 
tendiog  the  first  Researches,  and  a  conviction  of  its 
utility  induced  roe  to  persevere  till  1807.  The  Geo- 
graphy of  the  Province  of  Mysore  was  literally  com- 
pleted in  the   minutest  degree  of  40,000  square 


*  Ib  the  Regulation' of  Survey  of  October  1810,  no  less  than.  90 
Military  Officers  were  attached  to  the  Quarter  Master  Genera],  ex- 
clasive  of  the  Military  Institution,  aud*  the  Eslat^Iishment  of  Nativa 
Surveyors  under  the  Revenue  Department.  The  results  arising  from 
those  Departments  compared  with  that  of  the  Mysore  Survey,  would 
afford  the  mo§t  just  means  of  judging  of  the  utility  of  either  of  the. 
works. 
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BiiI»ofi  Territory^  considerable  materials  were  ac- 
quired of  its  Statistics  and  ofi  its  History ;  and  the 
basis  laid  for  obtaining;  that  of  the  Peninsula  on  a 
plaD  undeviatingly  followed  up  ever  since. 

^'  Much  of  the  materialis  oolleoted  on  this  occasi^ 
on:  were:  transmitted'  home  in  7  folio  volumes  with. 
Geneva!' andiProvincial  Maps ;  but  it  is  proper  toob^ 
serve  that  still  more  considerable^  materials  for  the. 
History  of  the  South  are  in  reserve^  not  literally  be- 
longing to  the  Mysore  Survey^  thougjii  springing 
from  the  same. 

'^  It  is  also  proper  to  HOtice: that  in-  the  course;  o£ 
these  investigations,  and  notwithataoding  the  emhav« 
rassmentsof  this  work^  the  first  lights  were  thrown 
on  the  History  of  the  Country  below  the  Ghats,  w  hich 
have  been  since  enlarged  by  materials  constantly 
increasing;  and  confirming  the  information  acquired 
in  the  upper  country.  Among  various  interesting; 
subjects  may  be  mentioned. 

1 .  The  Discovery  of  the  Jain  Religion  and  Phi« 
losopliy  and  its  dt^inetion  from  that  of  the  Boudh. 

2.  TThe  Atrcient  different  Sects  of  Rehgion  in  this 
coaiitry  and  their  subdivisions,  the  Lingavunt,  the 
Saivam,  Pandarum,  Mutts,  &c.  &c. 

3.  The  nature  and  use  of  the  Sassanum  and  In- 
acriptionson  stone  and  copper;  and  their  utility  in 
throwing  light  on  the  important  subject  of  Hindoo^ 
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Tenures ;  confirmed  by  upwards  of  3.000  authentic 
inscriptions,  collected  since  1800. 

4.  The  design  and  nature  of   the  Monumental 
Stones  and  Trophies  found  in  various  parts  of  the* 
Country  from  CapeComorin  to  Delhi,  called    Veera^ 
cul  dLi\A  Maastie  cull,  vrhich  illustrate   the  ancient^ 
customs  of  the  early  inhabitants  and  perhaps  of  the 
early  western  nations. 

5.  The  sepulchral  Tumuli,  Mounds ^nd  Barrows 
t)f  the  early  Tribes,  similar  to  those  found  through- 
out the  continent  of  Asia  and  of  Europe;  illustra- 
ted by  Drawings,  and  various  other  noticesof  Anti- 
t]uities  and  Institutions/' 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  results  of  a  fevv 
of  these  enquiries  were  from  time  to  time  communi- 
cated to  the  Public,  and  in  the  interval  described, 
thefollowingpapersfromthepen  of  Col.  Mackenzie 
were  printed  : 

1.  Account  of  the  construction  of  a  Map  of  the 
Road  from  Nell  ore  to  Ongole. 

Dairy mples  Oriental  Repertory,  vol,  I.         \ 

2.  Description  of  the  route  from  Ongole  to  Inna-* 
conda  and  Belamconda  with  a  map.  Ihid* 

3.  Account  of  the  Kommam  tank.         Ibid  vol.  11* 

4.  Description  of  the  Source  of  the  Pennar   Ri- 
ver. Ibid- 

5.  Sketch  of  the  life  of  Hyder  Ali   Khan. 

Asiatic  Annual  Register,  1804. 


^  '  6.  History  of  the  Jtiagundi  or*  Viyai/a  NagW  Ra* 

jas.  Ibid. 

7-  History  of  the  Rajas  of  Jnagundi  from   enqui- 
ries made  on  the  spot.  Ihid* 

S.  Account  of  the  Marda  Gooroos.  Ibid. 

* 

9.  Account  of  the  Batta  Rajas.  Ibid, 

10.  Description  of  the  Temple  at  Sri  Sailam. 

Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  V. 

11.  Remarks  on  some  Antiquities  on  the  West  and 
South  Coasts  of  Ceylon.  Ibid,  vol  VI. 

'  12.  Extracts  from  Journals  descriptive  of  Jain  Mo- 
numents and  Establishments  in  the  South  of  India. 
Jbid,  vd,  IX. 

There  are  also  translations  of  several   Inscriptions 
in  the  same  volume,  furnished  by  Col.  Mackenzie. 

Of  these,  thepapers  relating  to  the  Jaitis  were  the 
most  novel  and  important,  and  first  brought  to  notice 
the  existence  of  a  Sect,whieh  is  very  extensively  dis- 
persed throughout  India,  and  includes  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  most  respectable  and  opulent  natives. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the   Mysore  Survey,  Col. 
^Mackenzie  was  appointed  Surveyor  General  at  Ma- 
dras, but  had  scarcely  time  to  take  charge  of  his   of- 
•fice,  when  he  was  called  away  toaccompany  the  Expe- 
dition to  Java  in  181 1 .  After  the   military  objects  of 
the  Expedition  had  been  effected,  his  attention  was  di- 
-rected  to  his    favorite   pursuits,  and    many   books 
*and  documents  were  collected.     He  also  took  a  lively 


intcfe«titi  tte  <Bat»vran  Socfetyj^nd  contributed 
sonfe  Valuable  notices  to  the  Pages  of  its  Transacti- 
on. A  Jouttial  6f  Htf  twit  to^lbe  Ruiits  ^t  "Brambanam 
has  b6€n  thence  transferred  to  a  'London  Jour- 
nal. Col.s  Mackenfzie^dverts  also  in  the  letter  to  Sir 
A.  J6fanSton  to  detailed  Reports  submitted  by  him 
to  the  Governmenteof  India^  copies 4)f  •which  have 
not  be^n  found "^mon^t his  papers^  nor^  as  he  ob- 
ficrtes^  were  they  placed  upoQ^Recoffd<^t  tliefiengal 
Presidency^ 

After  resuming  charge  of  the  oiBce  of  Surveyor 
General  at  Madras  in  1815,  Col.  Mftckenxie  was 
enabled  to  superintend  for  a  short  time  the  continue 
ance  of  a  Survey  of  the  Ceded  Districts,  instituted 
upon  his  recommendation  in  1809,  and  prosecuted 
lipon  the  same  plan  ds  that  6f  'Mysore — adding  an 
ext^tit  of  SO,000  square  miles  to  the  40.000  previ- 
ously'laid  down.  The  results  of  these  Surveys  have 
been  published  in  Arrowsmith's  Atlas  t)f  the  South 
of  India.  The  collection  of  books,  papers  and  in- 
scriptions vt^ent  hand  in  hand  with  Uhe  Survty^^nor 
was  this  part  of  the  Peninsok  the  only 'field  *from 
whichsimilar  gl<?aiiings  were  Hlade-**they  were^  col- 
leeted  throughout  thewholeof  IheProwifieesmibject 
to  the  Presidency  of?  Fort  St.  George  by.»n»tive« 
trained  for  the  purpose.  These  operaiiotts-werenOt 
of  much  longer  continuance,  for  shortly  ^afoer  his 
return.  Col.  Mackenzie  was  i^ppointed  £urveyMGe«  , 


Ii«fa1  of  all  Indie,  and  iquitted  Madras  for  Calcutta. 
His  literary  and  antiquarian  collections  were  brought 
round  from  the  former  Presidency,  and  the  principal 
natives  employed  in  arrangii>g  and  translating  them 
came  also  to  Calcutta.  Col.  Mackenzie's  intentions 
in  consequence,  are  thus  explained  in  the  Letter  from 
ivhich  has  been  quoted. 

*'  I 'will  only'ftirtherjuf^t  notice  the  eflRect  of  this 
removal  on  the  Enquiries  and  Collection  here  des- 
cribed. The  people  reared  by  me  for  several  years, 
being rtatives of  the  Coast  or  theSouthern  Provinces, 
and  almost  as  great  strangers  to  Bengal  and  Hindoos- 
tan  as  Europeans,  their  removal  to  Calcutta  is  either 
impractieeble;  or  where  a  few,  from  personal 
attachment  (a^i  my  bead  Bratnin,  Juin  translator  and 
otbeUrs)  are  willing  to  give  this  last  probf  of  their  fide- 
lity, attended  with  considerable  expense ;  and  with- 
out that  assistance,  most  of  what  I  had  proposed  to 
eondertse  and  translate  from  the  originals  in  the  tan- 
gnagesof  thiscountry, could  not  be  conveniently  or 
at  all,  effected  at  Calcutta. 

*'  Imean  however  to  attempt  it,  and  hope  in  this 
•tage,  preparatory  to  my  return  to  Europe  to  effect  a 
condensed  view  of  the  whole  Collection,  a  Catalogue 
RJdisoiini^oi  the  Native  Manuscripts  and  Books^ 
£c.,a)nd  to  give  the  translated  Materials  such  form, 
as  may  facilitate  the  production  of  some  parts  should 
they  ever  appear  to  the  Public;  at  least  by  persons 


better  qualified,  if  the  grateful  task  bfe  not  permitted 
to  my  years  or  to  my  state  of  health." 

The  attempt  thus  announced  was  never  made. 
Much  delay  was  necessarily  occasioned  by  the  change 
of  Residence  and  charge  of  a  new  office.  Several  of 
the  natives  died,  and  the  survivors  were  rendered 
ineffective  by  sickness.  The  purposes  of  Col. Mac- 
kenzie were  finally  disappointed  by  his  indisposition 
and  death  in  1821. 

The  preceding  observations  will  afford  a  general 
notion  of  the  n.anner  in  which  the  collections  of  Col. 
Mackenzie  were  accumulated. 

Through  a  considerable  part  of  his  career  he  may 
be  said  to  have  collected  them  in  person,  visiting  in 
the  course  of  his  surveying  operations  almost  all  the 
remarkable  places  between  the  Krishna  and  Cape 
Comorin,  and  being  accompanied  in  his  journiesby 
hisnativeassistants,  who*  were  employed  to  take  co* 
pies  of  all  inscriptions,  and  obtain  from  the  Brah- 
mansof  the  Temples,  orlearned  men  in  the  towns  or 
villages,  copiesof  all  records  in  their  possession,  or 
original  statements  of  local  traditions.  When  not 
himself  in  the  field.  Colonel  Mackenzie  was  accus- 
tomed to  detach  his  principal  native  agents  into  dif- 
ferent districts  to  prosecute  similar  enquiries,  fur- 
nishing during  their  absence  either  in  English  or  in 
their  own  language  to  be  subsequently  translated. 
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Reports  of  their  progress.  Their  personal  expences 
were  in  general  defrayed  by  the  Department  to  which 
they  were  attached^  but  all  extra  expenditure,  and  the 
cost  of  all  purchase?,  were  defrayed  by  Col.  Macken- 
zie himself.  The  outlay  thus  incurred  probably  ex- 
ceeded ^  Lac  of  Rupees, which  sum  has  been  libe- 
rally sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Directors  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Documents. 

By  themeans  thus  described  a  collection  was  form- 
ed at  a  considerable  costof  time,  labour  and  expence, 
which  no  individual  exertions  have  ever  before  accu- 
mulated, or  probably  will  again  assemble.  Its  composi- 
tion is  ofcourse  very  miscellaneous,  and  its  value  with 
respect  to  Indian  History  and  Statistics  remains  to  be 
ascertained,  the  Collector  himself  having  done  little 
or  nothing  towards  a  verification  of  its  results.  This 
indeedcannot  be  successfully  attempted  by  any  single 
individual,  as  a  familiarity  with  fourteen  languages 
and  sixteen  characters  can  scarcely  be  expected,  from 
any  one  person.    It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  that 
CoLMackenzie  did  not  live  to  execute  some  connect- 
cdviewof  the  principal  facts  his  collection  furnishes, 
wliikt  he  commanded  the  aidof  the  agents  by  whom 
it  was  formed,  who  under  his  superintendence  had 
learned  to  feel  a  lively  interest  in  their  task,  who  had 
acqaired  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  results  which  it 
were  vain  to  look  for  in  any  other  natives,  and  who 
are  now  for  the  greater,  and  most  valuable  part,  dead 
or  dBspersed. 


frt'the  ctBareYrce  of  dtiy  aecdtwit  prepitei  By  tSar 
Cidkctor,  the  following  Cataldgoe  may  be  rece^ived 
aV  an  attettipt  to  cdrivfey  ^ome  accutate  notion  of 
tBiei  nature  6f  (lie  collectioit,  and  a  shdrt  \ie\f 
of  glome  of  the  prirtcipal  cortduision^that  may  bede- 
rked'from  its!  contents.  It  wiil be  necessary  however 
in  the  filrst  place  toexplain  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Catalogue  has  been  prepared,  that  no  cen- 
sure may  attach  to  the  compiler  for  not  performing 
more  than  he  hasendeavo^red  to  accomplish,  or  for 
imdertafeing  a  task  to  which  he  aeknowledgfes^  hef 
brmgsiilfi^ior  qualifications,  the  larigua^^  of  th« 
Sooth  of  Indkt  never  having^  been  the  olgect^of  hi^ 

The  officer  who«ucceeded  Col.  Mackenzie  as  Sur- 
veyor General,  professing  no  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  of  Gol.  Mackenzie's  Antiquarian  collections, 
and  expressinghis  wish  to  be  relieved  of  all  charge 
of  the  Establishment  connected  with  them,  it  became 
a  matter  of  some  perplexity  how  it  should  be  dis- 
posed of,  in  contemplation  of  its  becoming  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Company.  As  no  other  person  in  Cal- 
cutta, was  inclined  to  take  any  trouble  with  such  a 
collection,  or  perhaps  so  well  fitted  for  the  task,  as 
myself,.  I  offered  my  services  to  the*  Supreme  Go- 
vernment to  examine  and  report,  upon  the  state  of 
the  mateiials.  The  ofier  was  accepted,  and  the  ma- 
Duscripts  and  other  articles  of  the  collectioa  wcra . 
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trafififeired  to  my  charge.  Idien  learned  that  thenar 
tvte  agents  had  set  to  work  upon  the  Colonel's  death 
to  make  short  Catalogues  of  the  articles  and  books 
accumalated,  and  these  were  completed  under  ray 
supervision.  In  the  course  of  examining  the   Lists 
as  well  as  I  could,  I  found  them  not  only    too  con- 
cise to  be  satisfactory,  but  in  many  cases  evident^ 
ly  erroneous^  and  altogether  devoid    of  classifica^ 
tion  or    arrangement.       1  therefore    on  submit- 
ting them  to  the  Government  suggested  the  ne^* 
ceiKsity  of   a   careful   revision,  and  the  advantage 
that    might  be  derived  from  the    publication   of 
Ihe    result,  which  suggestions  were  favorably  re- 
.  ceived,  and  the  present  Catalogue  has  in  consequejoco 
been  prepared. 

The  various  languages  of  the  Peninsula  being  un- 
known  to  me  except  as  far  as  connected  with  San« 
acrit^  I  had  no  other  mode  of  checking  the  accura- 
cy of  the  natives  employed  in  cataloguing  the  ma- 
nnscripts,  than  to  direct  the  preparation  by  them  of 
detailed  indices  of  the  works  in  each  dialect.  These 
indices  were  accordingly  compiled  and  translated, 
and  their  results  again  compressed  into  the  form  in 
ivhich  they  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages^  the 
mocuracy  being  verified  by  such  collateral  information 
as  was  derivable  from  some  of  the  translated  papers 
in  tlie  collection,  or  from  printed  works  of  an  au« 
tkaatic  character.    Although  therefore  some  of  the 
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details  may  be  occasionally  erroneous,  I  have  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  account  of  those  books 
which  I  could  not  personally  verify  by  perusal,  will 
be  generally  correct,  and  worthy  of  some  confidence. 

The  collection,  as  here  detailed,  consists  chiefly 
of  Manuscripts  in  the  original  languages,  consti-- 
tuting  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  Literature  of 
the  South  of  India.  The  subject  rs  hitherto  almost 
unlcnown  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  and  from 
its  novelty,  if  not  from  its  importance,  is  likely  to 
be  thought  entitled  to  special  attention.  The 
description  of  the  Manuscripts  constitutes  therefore 
the  body  of  the  present  publication,  and  that  of 
the  otber  articles  is  thrown  into  an  Appendix.  The 
first  division  of  the  Appendix  is  that  of  Local 
Tracts,  short  accounts  in  the  languages  of  the  De- 
khin  of  particular  places,  remarkable  buildings^ 
local  traditions,  and  peculiar  usages  prepared  in  ge-* 
neral  expressly  for  Col.  Mackenzie  by  his  native 
agents,  or  obtained  by  them  on  their  ejcursions.  A 
few  works  occur  that  properly  belong  to  the  litera- 
ry class,  but  which  escaped  attention  at  the  time 
of  arranging  the  materials.  Some  of  these  Local 
Tracts  will  be  found  in  an  English  dress  amongst 
the  Translations,  but  the  far  greater  portion  are  yet 
to  be  translated.  The  Local  Tracts  are  followed  by 
the  Inscriptions  the  collection  of  which  forms  the  most 
laborious,  and  probably  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
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the  whole :  very  few  of  them  are  translated^  but  the 
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whole  of  them  have  been  examined^  and  abstracted, 
and  drawn  out  in  a  tabular  form,  stating  the  object  of 
the  Inscription^  the  date^  where  founds  and  in  whose 
reign  or  by  whom  inscribed.  Of  three  folio  ma^ 
nascript  volumes  containing  these  abstracts^  two 
have  been  prepared  since  the  d^ath  of  Colonel  Mac- 
kenzie. 

The  Inscriptions  are  followed  by  a  list  of  the 
translated  or  extracted  English  Papers  which  were 
left  bound  up  in  volumes,  at  Col.  Mackenzie's  death, 
and  to  them  succeeds  a  detail  of  similar  papers, 
in  loose  sheets  :  the  value  of  the  latter  is  much  di- 
minished by  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which 
most  of  them  have  been  executed,  the  English  be- 
ing frequently  as  uninteliigibleas  the  original:  with 
a  very  few  exceptions  the  translations  are  the  work 
of  natives  alone. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  advert  more  particularly   to 

the  other  articles  of  the  Appendix,  and  it  is  sufficient 

taioclude  them  in  the  following  enumeration  of  the 

■  contents  of  the  collection,  from  which  a  generally 

/  correct  view  of  its  character  and  extent  may  be  de- 

f  rived. 
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list  OP  THE  COLLECTIONS  MADE  BY  THE  LATH) 

COLONEL  MACKENZIE. 


tlTERJTUnE. 


Language. 

Character.               Number  of  JIfSSt. 

c'&ttscrit     ••••        •••• 

Deiranagati,     ••••      •••• 

115 

jyitto,    

Ditto  and  Nandi  Nagari, , . 

io3 

Ditto,      

Telinga,     ••••      ••»•     « 

S85 

Ditto,      •  •  •  •       •••   •  •  • 

ALanara^     ••••      •■••      • 

28 

Ditto^     ..^       

J.  umva^     ••«•        ••«•  ••• 

10 

Ditto.     ••••       ••••t* 

Malayalam,     •  •  •  •      .  • .  • 

10 

Ditto,     

Grandhara,     •  •  •  •     . .  •  • 

96 

Ditto,      •  • .  • 

Bengali,     •  •  • • 

2 

Ditto,     ••«•      f«..«» 

v/nssa^      .•••      •■••      ••• 

18 

(Of  the  Jainas)     • . .  • 

Hala  Kanara,     • 

14 

Tamul|      ••••       •••• 

Tamuly     •  •  •  •      • 

274 

Telinga,     • 

Teliuga,     . , « «      , « « «    , . 

176 

Hala  Kanara,      

Xvanara,      ^ » . »      ••••    *• 

144 

•vanara^     ••«•       ••»• 

xntto,     ••••      •••*       ••• 

S% 

(Of  the  Jainas,)   ^  •  • . 

XJltCO,      ••••      ••«•        •• 

31 

Malay  alam, 

Malayalam,     •  •  •  •      •  • .  • 

6 

Orissay       •  •  •  •       ...  *  • 

33 

Mahratta,     •  •  •  •    .... 

* 

Mahratta,       

16 

Hindi.     •  •  •  •         • .  •  • 

Devanagari,     « • 

20 

Persian  and  Arabic, 

Nastalik,&c.      ...      ;  

114 

Hindustani,      ••••b*. 

••• 

•  •  t««     •  ■ .  •      •••           •  •  •  • 

8 

Javanese^  •  •  •  •      •  • « • 

Javanese,     ••••          •••• 

37 

BurmaDfl     ••••     •••• 

6 
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LOCAL  TRACTS,  ite. 


Country 

Telinga,  . . .  • 
Dravi™,  ..,. 
Ceded  Districts,  , 

Mysore,     

CaiMra-CoMt, 

Uab^tU,     . .      . 


Ditto,     ... 


Number. 

Volamtt.  i  Traett. 
4S« 


Language. 


Telinga  Canara,  &c. 

.     Tamul,     43  358 

Telinga,  &c 69  619 

Tamut  and  Canara,  30  147 

Ditto,     1  11$ 

T«XNul&X«LMig4bAo.  18  «74 

MahraCt^,     .., 40  95 


ijrscntPTioJrs. 

...    Hi^h  Tamul, 
...     Various     . .  .„ 


tIM    M70 


(10    7840 
77    ■807« 


TRXJVSLATlOJirS.  tie. 

TransUtiooa  sod  Tcactq,  in  locte  fAtoetf,    . 
Ditto  in  Volume^     — ..      ....      ....      . 


079 
1460 


Plans,  .... 
Srawingi,  . 
^oina,  .... 
Images,  ... 
ADtiquities, 


0218 

100 


"We  shafl  now  proceed  toialEe  a  *ort  view  «f  ft« 
chief  results  of  this  ceillection^  and  the  degree  in 
which  it  iBiay  be  expected  to  iUustrate  the  Litem- 
twe,  Reli^on,  and  Ui|iAory>  of  a  considerable jpwrt 
lua  oE  JUiBdttsUm.' 
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LITERATURE. 


The  first  division  of  the  Catalogue^  the  Books  in 
the  Sanscrit  language,  offers  little  of  value.  The 
works  are  for  the  most  part  such  as  are  to  be  found 
in  great  abundance^  and  in  better  condition^  in  other 
parts  of  India^  and  are  not  recomniended  by  rarity  or 
local  peculiarity.  In  general  they  are  in  very  bad 
order,  being  more  or  less  imperfect,  and  being  ra- 
ther engraved  than  written  with  an  iron  style  upon 
'palm  leaves,  a  mode  of  writing  which  even  when 
the  letters  are  blackened  by  a  composition  of  lamp 
black  and  oil  is  very  unfavourable  to  prompt  and 
easy  perusal:  a  new  manuscriptof  this  kind  present- 
ed for  the  first  time  to  the]  most  learned  Pundit,  is 
decyphered  by  him  slowly  and  with  pain,  and  the 
employment  of  such  rude  materials  is  almost 
as  much  a  hindrance  as  a  help  to  the  dissemination 
of  learning.  Another  difiieulty  in  the  way  of  the  rea- 
dy perusal  of  the  Sanserit  Books  is  their  being  writ- 
ten, as  will  have  been  seen  in  the  foregoing  enume* 
ration^  in  thirteen  different  characters. 

There  is  one  division  of  the  Sanscrit  Books^ 
which  is  in  a  great  degree  of  local  origin  and  inter« 
est,  that  of  the  Mahdtmyas,  the  Sthala  or  Local 
Puranas,  the  legendary  histories  of  celebrated  tem« 
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j>les  and  objects  of  pilgrimage^  and  especially  of 
those  in  the  Dekhin,  which  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous. These  tracts  describe  the  circumstan- 
ces  under  which  the  place  originally  acquired 
its  sanctity^  the  period  of  which  is  almost  al- 
ways in  some  former  Yuga  or  great  age;  the 
foundation  of  the  first  temple  or  shrine,  the  dif- 
ferent visits  paid  to  it  by  Gods  and  heroes^  its  disco- 
very and  renovation  in  the  present  age»  the  marvels 
which  have  resulted  from  its  worships  and  the  be- 
nefactions made  to  it  by  modern  sovereigns.  In  this 
latter  portion  some  genuine  history  is  occasionally 
preserved.  These  legends  are  professedly  sections 
of  some  of  the  Purdnas,  particularly  the  Brah* 
mdnda  and  Skinda.  but  this  is  a  mere  fiction^  as 
where  the  entire  Purdnas,  whence  they  are  said  to 
be  extracted  exists  these  sections  or  chapters  are 
found  to  constitute  no  part  of  their  contents.  The 
J/aAa^m^a  is  sometimes  fully  as  extensive  as  the 
.Whole  Purana  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  a  part,  and 
theaggregate  of  those  in  the  Mackenzie  collection 
Hmounting  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-two,  is  infi- 
nitely more  considerable  than  that  of  the  eighteen 
Puranas. 


There  are  also  amongst  the  Sanscrit  Books  a  few 
fiheritTdSy  historical  and  biographical  narratives  of 
•btaie  local  value.  They  are  however  of  too  marvel- 
ms'and  legendary  a  complexion  to  be  of  much  his- 
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of  the  South  of  India  known  as  Drdvira,  Gompri- 
sing  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Chola,  CherUy  and 
Pandya,  ^nd  now  comprehending  the  districts  of 
South  Arcoty  Salem,  Coimbatur,  Kumbhakonam, 
Tanjore,  Trichinapali,  Madura^  Dindigal,  Tinni^ 
vein  and  great  part  of  Mysur,  in  all  which  it  is 
spoken^  according  to  Mr.  Babington^  by  more  than 
iive  millions  of  people.  According  to  that  Gentle- 
man^ and  to  the  late  Mr.  Ellis  it  is  a  language  not 
derived  from  Sanscrit^  but  of  independant  origin. 
Their  remarks  are  as  follows  : 

"  It  (Tanvul)  is  not  derived  from  any  language 
at  present  in  existence,  and  is  either  itself  the  parent 
of  the  TelugUy  Malay alam,  and  Canarese  languages^ 
or  what  is  more  probable,  has  its  origin  in  common 
with  these  in  some  ancient  tongue,which  is  now  lost^ 
or  only  partially  preserved  in  its  offspring. 

^'  In  its  more  primitive  words,  such  as  the  names  of 
natural  objects,  the  verbs  expressive  of  physical  ac- 
tion or  passion,  the  numerals,  &c.  it  is  quite  uncon- 
nected with  the  Sanscrit,  and  what  it  thence  so 
largely  borrowed,  when  theTamuls,  by  intercourse 
with  the  more  enlightened  people  of  the  north,  be- 
gan to  emerge  from  barbarity,  has  reference  to  the 
expression  of  moral  sentiments  and  abstract  meta- 
physical notions,  and  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the 
colloquial  idioms.  In  this  remarkable  circumstance^ 
and  in  the  construction  of  its  alphabet^  the  Tamul 


differs  much  from  the  other  languages  of  the  souths 
which  are  found  to  admit  the  Sanscrit  more  largely 
in  literary  and  poetical  compositions  than  in  the  or* 
dinary  dialect  of  conversation^  and  which  adopt 
the  arrangement  of  the  Sanscrit  alphabet  with 
scarcely  any  variation.  The  higher  dialect  of  the 
Q^amul  on  the  contrary  is  almost  entirely  free  from 
Sanscrit  words^  and  idioms^  and  the  language  retains 
an  alphabet  which  tradition  affirms  to  have  hereto- 
fore consisted  of  but  sixteen  letters^  and  which  so 
far  from  resembling  the  very  perfect  alphabet  of  the 
Sanscrit^  wants  nearly  half  its  characters^  and  has  se- 
veral letters  of  peculiar  powers. 

''  Neither  the  Tamul,  the  Telugu  nor  any  of 
their  cognate  dialects  are  derivations  from  the  San- 
scrit. The  latter,  however  it  may  contribute  to  their 
polish^  is  not  necessary  to  their  existence,  and  they 
form  a  distinct  family  of  languages  with  which  the 
Sanscrit  has  in  a  later  times,  especially  intermixed^ 
but  with  which  it  has  no  radical  connexion. 

''The  members  constituting  the  family  of  langua- 
ges which  may  be  appropriately  called  the  dialects 
of  Southern  India  are  the  high  and  low  Tamul, 
tlic  Telugu  grammatical  and  vulgar,  Camataca  or 
€!annadi  ancient  and  modern,  Malayalma  or  Afa- 
iayalam,  which  after  Paulinus  a  Bartholomeo  may 
iht  divided  into  Sanscrit  (Grandonico  MdabaricaJ 


and  common  Maktyalam,  tbough  the  former  differs 
from  the  latter  only  in  introducing  Sanscrit  terms 
and  forms^  in  unrestrained  profusion ;  and  the  Tu^ 
luvoy  the  native  speech  of  that  part  of  the  country 
to  which  in  our  maps  the  name  of  Canara  is  con« 
fined. 

^^Besides  these,  there  are  afew  other  local  dialects 
of  the  same  derivation^  such  as  the  Codugu,  a  vari- 
ation of  the  Tuluva  spoken  in  the  district  of  that 
name  called  hy  us  Coorg.  The  Cingalesey  Maha^* 
rastra  and  the  Oddya,  also,  though  not  of  the 
same  stock,  borrow  many  of  their  words  and  idioms 
from  these  tongues.  A  certain  intercommunication 
of  language  may  indeed  always  be  expected  from 
neighbouring  nations  however  dissimilar  in  origin^ 
but  it  is  extraordinary  that  the  uncivilised  races  of 
the  north  of  India  should  in  this  respect  bear  any 
resemblance  to  the  Hindus  of  the  South ;  it  is  ne- 
vertheless the  fact^  that^  if  not  of  the  same  radical 
derivation,  the  language  of  the  mountaineers  of 
/2a;Vima^Z  abounds  in  terms  common  to  the  Tamul 
and  Tdugu.'* 

The  opinions  of  such  competent  aathorities,  can* 
mvt  be  contested,  and  it  must  be  admitted  therefore 
thai  the  foaseoftheTVimunangmge  has  anindepeiH 
dant  origin.  It  is  also  evident  from  the  character  of 
its  literature,  as  shewn  i«  the  Otlalogue,  as  well  as 
from  tradition^  tlmt  it  has  been  inAepei^antly  cskv 


mltd  uftdfer  tintmuttl  pAirm^ge^  md  h»  boasted  of 
itt  dwtt  College^  established  by  regal  aathority  at 
Madura,  ^ud  a  number  of  able  writers  from  every 
class  of  the  population. 

The  tract  from  which  Mr,  Ellis's  sentiments  are 
c^lted^  is  one  of  three  treatises  it  was  his  intention  to 
prepare  on  the  Tamul,  Telugu,  and  Malay alam 
languages  The  firsts  if  ever  completed  has  not  come 
to  hand>  and  it  is  from  the  second  that  the  passage 
is  extracted^*  There  stiil  remains  therefore  much  to 
beespkiMd  regarding  thehistory  of  the  Tamul  Ian** 
^Qagd^  »id  particularly  how  it  h9ippens>  that  the  names 
cf  places  of  iiote>  cities^  mountains,  rivers^  temples> 
Md  shrines  are  Sanscrit^;  and  have  been  so  appa-* 
f^ittly  from  a  period  prii^ji*  to  the  Christian  era» 
€Mpe  C6m6rm  ot  Conuiriy  Madura,  the  Kaheru 
t^tUaoiri  River,  the  l^Mlaya  mountains  or  Malay-* 
layam  aAda  varief  J  of  places  in  the  Peninsula,  hav-* 
Ing  Been  ktidwn  to  the  uncifetitSi  as  they  are  to  the 
tttddetn^,  by  a|>r,ellations  of  Saniscrit  origin.  The 
TVrmtif  langv.dg!^  Tfttist  haV6  been  but  little  cultiva^ 
fed;  the  dts^rict^  tfitist  have  been  inditferently  civilis^ 
«!df,  if  the  'natllral  feWures  of  the  country  hadnodi^<> 
tiln^i8l^*ing  denoihiiiations^  until  the  Brahman  s  ch: 

■ 

•  ^lifeiirtfl1brrtl|»irt  of  thfc  Introduction  to   CamifbelVz  Telu^ 
CrTflMMN*.  A  fewcopiei  of  it,  and  of  the  third  Dissertation,  were 
^MT^ianitcly  printed,  and  one  of  each  was  presented  to  the  Asiatic  So* 
BengaL 
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Br ahmanical  Hindus  ivamx^x^i^di  from  the  norths 
apolitical  event  which  is  recognised  by  all  the  tra« 
ditions  of  the  South  of  India. 

Although  therefore  we  must  grant  that  the  Ta« 
mul  language  had  an  independant  origin,  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  with  Mr.  Ellis,  that  it  had  an  in^ 
dependant  literature^  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
Sanscrit.  Mr.  Ellis  states  that  in  the  Tamul  coun- 
tries there  has  ever  been  a  contention  for  pre-emi- 
nence of  knowledge  between  the  Brahmans  and  the 
inferior  casts.  "When  the  former  established  theiu* 
selves  in  Southern  India  they  found  a  native  litera- 
ture already  existing^  which^  though  they  introduce 
duced  the  language  and  science  of  the  norths  they 
were  compelled  during  their  long  contest  with  the 
Jains,  to  cultivate  in  their  own  defence/'  But  San- 
scrit was  less  the  language  of  Science^  than  religir 
on^  and  that  the  religion  of  the  Peninsula  was  Hin- 
du^ and  even  sectarial  or  Saiva  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  Christian  era^  we  may  infer  from  the 
name  of  Captain  Komari,  corroborated  by  Arrian's 
notice  that  it  derived  its  name  from  a  Goddess  whose 
temple  was  then  in  the  neighbourhood^  as  it  is  stiU^ 
and  who  is  none  other  than  Kumiri,  the  virgin 
Durga,  the  daughter  of  Daksha,  the  yetunwedded 
bride  of  Siva.  The  Sanscrit  Geographical  nomen- 
clature of  the  Peninsula  is^  as  already  observed,  a 
further  argument  in  favor  of  the  uncultivated  status 


of  the  Tamtd  kn^dge  vfhen  the  Sftcted  diaket  of 
the  Brahmans  was  introduced. 

That  the  Tamul  language  was  independently  cul- 
tivated in  a  very  high  degree,  and  from  a  period  of 
some  remoteness  is  unquestionable,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  most  successfully  studied   at  a  compara- 
tively  modern   date,    and   subsequent  to  the   dis- 
semination of  Sanscrit    literature.      Tills   view  of 
the  case   would    coincide   with    that  already   tak- 
en of   the  earlv    rudeness  of    Tamu/,  and  is  war- 
ranted  by  the   traditions   that  relate    to   the    Ma- 
dura College,  and   the  character  of    Tamul  Lite- 
rature, as  it  appears  from  tlie  Catalogue.     The  Col- 
lege was  founded  it  is  said  by    Vamsasekkara  Pan* 
dj/a  Raja  of  Madura,  for  the  cultivation  of  Tamul, 
and  this  Prince  was  long  subsequent  to   the  preva- 
lence of  the  Saiva  faith,  at  least  according  to  the 
•ame  authorities.     The  legend  also  asserts  that  the 
jirofessors   were  cofnpelled   to    admit  the  Tamul 
ivriler  named  Teruvalluvar  into   their  ranks,  and 
tGCording  to  Dr.  John,  his  reputed  Sister  Avyar,  the 
Weral Poetess  flourished  in  the  ninth  century.    Ano- 

\      l^r  very  eminent  Tamul  writer  Kamban,  wrote  at 
tht  close  of  the  same  century,  in  which,  therefore^ 

f"!    .life  may  infer  the  language  was  most  widely  and 
■IPGcessfully  cultivated. 

.  Qn  referring  to  the  List  of  Tamul  Books  it  v^ill 
Awlbvnd.  that  they  furnish  undeniable  proofs  of 
tlwr  having  been  written  subsequently  to  the  great 
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body  of'Sanscrit  composition^  as  they  are  in  fact 
nothing  but  translations  from  Sanscrit.  Thus  the 
great  work  of  Kamban  is  the  translation  of  the 
Rdmdt/ana.  We  have  also  a  translation  of  a  great 
part' of  the  Mahabhdrat  and  in  the  Mdhatmt/as,  in 
which  Tamul  next  to  Sanscrit  abounds^  we  have 
numerous  legends  translated  from  the  Purdnas^ 
INIany  of  the  poetical  and  narrative  works  are  trans- 
lulions  from  the  Classical  Dialect.  We  might  also 
infer  the  later  date,  of  such  Tamul  Literature  as 
is  original,  from  its  being  the  work  in  a  great  mea-* 
snre  of  Siidras  and  of  Jains,  as  if  it  had  been  part 
of  an  attempt  to  oppose  and  overthrow  the  predo- 
minance of  the  Brahmans^  to  whose  priority, 
therefore,  it  bears  witness. 

That  part  of  TamwZ  Literature  which  is  origi- 
nal, consists  chiefly  of  histories  more  or  less  legen- 
dary of  the  Chola,  Pdndya  and  Chera  countries^  of 
moral  and  didactic  poems,  and  of  treatises  on  Phi- 
logy  and  Medicine;  of  the  former  some  are  very 
recent  compilations  having  been  prepared  for  the 
use  of  Colonel  Mackenzie,  butothers  are  of  reputed 
antiquity,  and  the  Pandya  Rajakal  is  ascribed  t6 
Narakira,  Bana,  and  Kapila,  three  of  the  original 
professors  of  the  Madura  College.  The  moral  po* 
ems  form  a  curious  and  interesting  division,  as  be- 
ing the  works  of  persons  of  the  lowest  caste^  oic 
Pariars,  and  yet  enjoying  the  highest  estimation. 
One  of  the  zxjiihoTs,  Avyar J  a  female^  has  been  madb 


knowa  (o  European  readers  by  the  translation  of 
several  short  didactic  works  by  her,  in  the  seventh 
volaroe  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  In  the  following 
pao;es  will  be  found  an  extensive  Extract  from  an 
unfinished  translation  by  the  late  Mr.  Ellis  of  a  ce« 
lebrated  poem  of  the  elass^  the  Koral  oi  Teraval^ 
luvar. 

The  father  of  Tamul  Grammar  and  Medicine  is 
said  to  be  the  Suint  Agas^yUy  who  indeed  is  reputed 
tobave  invented  the  Tamul  language.  His  Grammar 
is  lost,  and  the  Medical  works  attributed  to  him  are 
of  very  doubtful  authenticity,  but  the  tradition,  cou- 
pled with  the  uniform  assertions  of  Brahmauhcal 
works,  as  the  Ramdj/ana,  and  the  Skanda  Purdna, 
and  others,  that  Agastya  took  np  his  residciice  far 
to  the  south,  renders  it  very  probable  that  this  Saint 
Vas  instrumental  in  introducing  letters,  if  not  reli- 
gion^ amongst  the  Tribes  of  i)rat7>fl.  I'he  sub^ 
stance  of  his  grammar  is  said  to  exist  in  that  of  his 
popii^  Tolghappiam,  but  the  woik  is  scarcely  intel- 
]ig;ible  from  its  brevity  and  obscurity.  In  fact  almost 
ftll  the  classical  writings  have  ceased  to  be  inteliigi- 
llle  to  the  generality  of  the  people,  and  the  language 
0S  Drdvira  is  distinguished  into  the  Shen  and  Ko^ 
Hah,  or  high  and  low  Tamul,  the  latter  being  that 
in  ordinary  use.  Both  these  dialects  have  been  culti-* 
fmtedby  European  writers,  and  a  grammar  of  each 
'ivu  composed  by  the  celebrated  Missionary  Beschi; 
A  now  edition  of  his  grammar  of  the  common  DU 


alect  wasf  repnblistied  by  tbfc  College  of  Madrati>  af 
veil  as  a  translation  by  Mr.  Babington  of  his  gfaroh* 
mar  ef  the  Shen  Tamul,  and  a  Tamul  and  English 
gframmar  has  bce6 published  in  England  by  Mr.  An^^  -^ 
derson  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service.  Some  Manu^ 
script  Dictionaries  exists  but  none  have  yet  beeit 
printed. 

The  next  division  of  the  Catalogue  consists  of 
Manuscripts  in  the  Telugu  language,  which  are 
scarcely  less  numerous  than  those  in  lamul,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  extent  of  country  itt 
which  the  dialect  is  spoken.  Tlie  limits  of  its  use 
are  thus  defined  by  Mr.  Campbell. 

*'  The  language  is  commonly,  bat  improperly, 
termed  by  Europeans  the  Gentoo.  It  is  the  Andhra 
of  Sanscrit  authors,  and,  in  the  country  where  it  ia 
spoken,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Trilinga^  Te* 
linga,  Telugu,  or  Tenugu. 

''  This  language  is  the  vernacular  dialect  of  the 
Hindoos;  inhabiting  that  part  of  the  Indian  Penin* 
sula,  which,  extending  from  the  Dutch  settlement  of 
Pulicat  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  inland  to  the 
vicinity  of  Bangalore,  stretches  northwards,  along 
(he  coast  as  far  as  Chicacole,  and  in  the  interior  to 
the  sources  of  the  Tapti;  bounded  on.  the  east  by 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  on  the  west  by  an  irregular 
line,  passing  through  the  western  districts  belonging 
to  the  Soubabadjstr  of  the  Deccan^  and  cutting  off 
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the  most  esistern  provinces  of  the  new  sfale  of  My- 
sore; a  tract  ineluding;  the  five  northern  l-ircars  of 
Ganjam^  Vizagapatara^  Rajahmundry,  Masulii)»tan>^ 
andGuntoor;  the  greater  portion  of  the  Nizam' 9 
extensive  territories  districts  of  Cuddapah  and  Bel* 
lari  ceded  by  him  to  the  British ;  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  Mysore ;  and  the  northern  portion  of  tlie 
Carnatic  :  nor  is  this  language  unknown  in  the  more 
Southern  parts  of  India,  for  the  descendants  of  those 
Te/ugM  families  which  were  deputed  by  the  kings  of 
Vidyanagara  to  controul  their  southern  conquests, 
or  which  occasionally  emigrated  from  Telingana  to 
avoid  famine  or  oppression,  are  scattered  all  overthe 
Dravira  and  Carnataca  provinces,  and  ever  retain- 
ing the  language  of  their  forefathers,  have  diffused  9k 
knowledge  of  it  throughout  the  Peninsula." 

-  The  Telugu  language  as  has  already  been  shewn/ 
18  not  a  mere  derivative  from  Sanscrit,  but  has  an  in- 
^iependant  origin  and  is  ot  independant  cultivation. 
Tlie  radicals  according  to  Mr.  Ellis  are  the  same  as 
ia  the  cognate  dialects  of  Tamul,  Canara^  ^c,  and  it 
differs  from  them  only  in  the  affixes  used  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  words  from  the  roots.  Although  how- 
ever it  is  not  the  offspring  of  Sanscrit,  it  is  very  ex- 
teil8tvely  blended  with  that  language  in  the  states 
known  as  Tatsamam  or  Tathhavam,  the  words  in 
Clie£^ftier  being  the  very  same,  taking  only  the  7  a- 
mill  infloxions,  and  those  of  the  latter  being  derived 
mediately  or  imm^Sfdiately  from  the  Sanscrit.    (As 
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S.  Vanam,  T.  Vanama  a  forest  and  S.  Samudral 
T.  Sandaramuihe  ocean.)  The  rest  of  ilie  lan- 
guage, exclusive  of  other  foreig'n  terms,  is  the  jTure 
native  language  of  the  land,  and  is  capable  of  ex- 
pressing every  mental  and  bodily  operation,  every 
possible  relation  and  existent  thing,  and  vviUMhe  ex- 
ception of  some  religious  and  technical  terms,  no 
^vord  of  Sanscrit  derivation  is  necessary  to  the  Te- 
lugu* 

Although  however  the  Telugu  dialect  is  not  a  de- 
rivative from  Sanscrit,  its  literature  is  largely  indebt- 
ed to  the  writings  in  that  language,  and  is  unquesti- 
onably long  posterior  to  their  being  naturalised  >iii 
Southern  India.  The  works  of  highest  repute  are 
translations  from  Sanscrit :  the  oldest  works  extant  are 
not  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  whilst  its  Augustan  era,  the  reign  of  /TmA- 
na  Deva  Raya  of  Vijcij/anagarydsiies  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth.  The  first  attempts  to  reduce  the 
usages  of  the  language  to  rule,  appear  to  have  been 
made  late  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Nannya 
Bhatta,  a  Brahman  of  considerable  learning,  and  the 
translator  of  the  first  two  books  of  the  Mahabhdrat 
compiled  a  Telugu  grammar  in  Sanscrit.  Mr. 
Campbell  in  the  preface  of  his  grammar  states  that 
the  most  ancient  grammarian  of  whom  mention  is 
made  in  the  native  books  is  the  sage  Kanwa^ 
*■'  ■  ■    '  p 
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yiho  appears  to  have  been  to  the  people  of  Andhra 
cr  Telingana,  what  Agaslya  was  to  those  farther 
south,  their  initiator  into  the  mysteries  of  Hinduism, 
His  works,  and  those  of  other  writers  of  supposed 
antiquity,  are  not  now  to  be  found,  and  all  the  trea- 
tises of  Telugu  grammar  at  present  extant  consist 
of.  Sanscrit  commentaries  on  the  series  of  Apo^ 
ihegfx\so{  Nannapa  or  Nanniah  Bhatt.  The  age  of 
this  last,  although  conjectured  by  Mr.  Campbell  to 
be  remote,  is  ascertained  by  documents  of  which  he 
was  not  in  possession,  inscriptions  recording  grants 
made  by  his  patron,  Vishnu  Verddhana  Raja  of 
Rdjdmahendri  to  be  as  above  stated,  the  close  of  the 
13th  century.  Mr.  Campbell  admits  that  the  Brah- 
inans  were  the  first  who  cultivated  the  Telugu,  and 
firought  it  under  fixed  rules,  and  consequently  re- 
cognises the  prior  introduction  of  Brahmanical  lite« 
rature. 

The  principal  portion  of  Telugu  literature  is. 
Translation,  and  we  have  the  Mahdbhdrat,  Vishnu, 
Varaha,  and  Bhdgavat  Purdnas,  besides  Pauranic 
itories  in  the  Mdhdtmyas,  and  a  number  of  ppeuig, 
and  tales  rendered  from  Sanscrit  into  Telugu.  At 
the  same  time  translations  or  appropriations  from 
Sanscrit  form  a  smaller  proportion  of  Telugu,  than 
cf  Tamul  literature,  and  we  have  in   the   former  a 
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number  of  sectarial  legends  especially  of  modera 
origin^  as  the  acts  of  the  Alwars  and  Jangamas,  or 
the  Vdishnava  and  Saiva  Saints  of  peculiar  schisms 
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eriginallngaalafeasthe  twelfth  century  with  Ramd^ 
nuja  and  Bi4fava.  As  in  Ta9»u/,  there  are  many  lo« 
cal  Cheritrc^^y  hiaiorieal  and  1[xipg[raphic^l  composU 
tionSj,  combining  a^fl(iidst  much  exaggeration  and  fic^ 
tion  nmteri^ls  for  history :  another  important 
peculiarity  is  the  insertion  of  the  biographicvil  ot 
genealog^ical  account  of  the  patron  of  the  author  id 
the  eomnxencement  of  mos^t  works,  aometimes  of 
great  minuteness  of  detail.  Telugu  Utemture  com«» 
prises  also  a  large  collection  of  Poems  and  Tales^ 
some  of  which  are  original.  It  is  a  onrious  ciroi>m« 
stance  that  no  Nataks  or  dramaiie  compositions ap^ 
pear  to  exist  in  Telugu  whilst  in  Tamtd  tbey.  are 
frequent. 

Telugu  like  Tamul  comprises  a  high  and  low  di-^. 
lect,  the  former  of  which  is  used  in  writings  thelat*- 
ter  in  conversation  and  official  business.  The  lan- 
guage of  composition  is  so  different  Mr.  Campbell 
observes  from  the  colloquial  dialect^  that  even  to  the 
learned  the  use  of  commentaries  is  indispensible  for 
the  correct  understanding  of  many  of  their  best 
works. 

Telugu  has  been  extensively  cultivated  of  late 
by  our  countrymen  under  the  au$:picesof  the  Col- 
lege of  Madras^  and  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary 
Telugu  and  Enghsh  compiled  by  Mr.  Campbell 
have  been  published  at  that  Presidency^  besides  vari^ 
rious  works  intended  to  facilitate  it3  acq^uisition.. 


The  next  division  of  the  Catfilag^ue  is  that  of  th& 
Karndta  or  Kanara  Manuscripts  distinguished  in^ 
(o  two  classes  qs  Hdla  Kanara  and  Kanara.  the 
former  being  the  ancient  language  and  tl>at  of  lite-" 
rary  coimposition,  whilst  the  latter^  as  in  the  two 
preceding  dialect*,  is  the  language  of  daily  use^i  and 
of  local  tracts  of  recent  preparation. 

The  limits  of  the  Kanara  language  are  tfeu* 
described  by  Col.  Wilkes. 

"The  principality  which  in  later  times  has  been., 
named  from  the  obscure  village  of  Mysore,  was  the 
South  western  portion  of  the  ancient  Carnatic,  fre- 
quently named  also  the  country  of  Kanara,  or  the. 
country  in  which  the  Kanara  language  was  spoken. 
According  to  this  criterion^  the  Northern  limits  o^ 
that  extensive  region  commenced  near  the  town  of 
heder  in  the  latitude  of  18^  45"  N.  about  sixty 
miles  N.  W.  from  Hyderabad  ;  following  the  course 
6f  this  language  to  the  S.  E.  it  is  found  to  be  limit- 
ed by  a  waving  line  which  nearly  touches  Adwanee 
("Afonij  winds  to  the  Westward  of  GooiCe,  skirts  the 
town  of  Ananipur,  and  passing  exactly  through 
Nundidroog,  touches  the  range  of  Ghauts  ;  thence 
pnihsuing  tKeir  Southern  course  to  the  mountainous 
f  pass  of  Gujjelhutfi/,  it  continues  to  follow  the  ab- 
npt.  turn  caused  by  the  great  chasm  of  the  Western 
Inib  between  the  towns  of  Coimbatoor,  Palatchi^ 
nAPoigautf  and  sweeping  to  the  North  Wes6 
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skirts  the  edges  of  the  precipitous  Western  Ghauts^ 
nearly  as  far  North  as  the  sources  of  the  Kistna  ; 
whence  following  an  Eastern,  and  afterwards  a 
North  Eastern  course,  it  terminates  in  rather  an 
abrupt  angle  near  Beder  already  described  as  it3 
Northern  limit/' 

To  these  Mr.  Mekerrell  adds  the  province  deno- 
menated  Kanara  by  Europeans,  but  as  observed  by 
Mr.  Ellis>  the  native  speech  of  that  province  is  the 
Tuluva,  a  dialect  of  Kanara,  an  observation  which 
Ts  also  made  by  Mr.  Balbi  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Abbe  Dubois,  although  that  Missionary  has  been 
either  misunderstood,  or  has  made  a  strange  mistake 
in  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  such  country  or 
language  as  Kanara.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
bis  objection  is  one  of  sound  only,  or  that  by  Ka^ 
nara  he  understands  something  different  from 
Karnata, 

The  Kanara  language  is  one  of  the  cognate 
forms  of  speech  of  the  Peninsula,  agreeing  in  its 
Radicals  with  the  Tamul  and  Telugu,  and  differ- 
ing from  them  only  in  its  inflexions ;  a  great  num- 
ber of  its  words  are  also  common  to  them,  and  its 
idiomatic  construction  is,  Mr.  Ellis  states,  not  simi- 
lar only  but  the  same. 

Although  a  division  of  the  Catalogue  is  appropri- 
ated to  Kanara  books  it  can  scarcely  be  considered 
as  forming  a  class  of  literary  compositions,  as  it  con* 


nsts  chieflv  of  local  and  occasional  tracts,  manv  of 
which  were  prepared  by  the  direction  or  for  the  use 
of  Col.  Mackenzie.  They  difter  however  in  their 
form  from  the  manuscripts  classed  originally  as  Lo- 
cal Tracts,  and  have  therefore  been  allowed  to  re-^ 
tain  their  place  amongst  the  Literary  Coll'  clions* 
The  Hala  Kanara  is  very  differently  circumstanc- 
ed^ and  has  an  independant  and  a  curious  Lite- 
rature. 

It  is  hii;hly  probable  that  the  only  Literature 
cuUivated  in  the  South  of  the  Peninsula  for  a  con- 
siderable period  was  Tamul  ;  the  kingdom  of  the 
Madura  Princes,  and  subsequently  that  of  the 
Chera  dynasty,  comprehending  Mysore,  Bednur, 
Tratmncore^nd  Malabar.  The  cultivation  of  the  local 
dialect  of  the  Kanara  was  of  subsequent  date,  but 
it  preceded  that  of  Telugu,  and  appears  to  have 
been  patronised  by  the  Balal  or  Valjla  dynasty  of 
princes,  who  reigned  at  Dwarasamudra  the  Dolsa^ 
mander  of  the  Mohammedan  Historians  from  the 
]  Ith  to  the  begin ing  of  the  I4ih  Century.  Thus, 
ag^mmarofthe  ancient  dialect  is  said  by  Mr. 
Mckerrell  to  have  been  compiled  by  Kesava  about 
•even  centuries  ago,and  we  have  in  the  following  Ca- 
talogue the  translation  of  a  section  of  the  Jaimini 
.  Sh^rata,  dedicated  to  Viravelula  Deva  who  reign- 
(Bd  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century. 

.  Altboush  the  literature  of  Hdla  Kanara  consists 


in  part  of  tfanslations  from  Sanscrit^  and  conse'-^ 
quently  lUce  its  cognate  literature  i»  subsequent  to 
that  of  the  Braktnans,  it  comprehends  a   distinct 
and  extensive  class  of  ^orks^  which  are  neither  de-* 
rived  from  Sanacrit,  nor  are  the  work  of  the  Brah* 
manicul  caste.     They  are  composed  by  Priests  of  a^ 
particular  branch  o^  the  SaiVafaiih^  that  of  the  Lift" 
gamiteSy  and   relate  to  the  actions  and  doctrines  of 
the  founders  and  teachers  of  the  sect.     The  schisnt 
originated  in   the    12th   century^   and  the   works 
connected  wiih  it  are  consequently  posterior  to  that 
date.     Some  of  them  are  of  great  extent,  consisting 
^olly  of  legends  relating  to  individuals  of  celebrity 
in  the  sect,  occasionally  interpersed  with  Pauranic 
stories,  but  for  the  for  greater  part,  original.    They 
are  extravagantly  absurd,  and   mostly  insipid,  but 
many  of  them  are    highly  characteristic,  and  in- 
dicate a  state  of  religious  practice   and  belief,   al- 
most  as  foreign  to  the  genuine  Hindu  creed,  as  to 
common   sense  and  sound  morality.     Besides  this 
Branch  of  indigenous  Literature,  we  have  also  a- 
mongst  the  Hdla  Kanara  Books  some  historical  do* 
cuments,  relating  chiefly  to  the   fVadet/ar  Kings  of 
Mysore,  of  which  Colonel  Wilkes  has   made  ample 
use  in  his  History  of  the  South  of  India,   and   some 
original  fictions,  of  an  amusing  character,  in  which 
we  may  trace  many  of  the  marvels  that  have  inter* 
ested  our  early  years  in  another  hemisphere. 


For  the  country  in  which  the  Malaj/alam  lan- 
guage is  spoken  and  the  character  of  the  lang^age> 
it  is  best  to  refer  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ellis, 
in  the  printed  but  unpublished  dissertation  on  the 
subject. 

''  The  country  of  Ma^oi/dlam,  lying  on  the  West 
coa<it  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  is,  according  to  the 
Ceralotpati,  divided  into  four  Khandams  or  pro- 
vinces. The  most  Norlhem,  commencing  at  Go- 
tamam,  and  extending  Southward  to  Perumbuzha 
iiear  Mangalore^  is  called  Tulurdjyam,  the  kingdom 
of  Tulu  ;  from  Perumbuzah  to  Pudupatlanam^ 
near  Nileswaram  the  country  is  called  Cuparajyam: 
thence  toCann^finear  CollamCQuilonJ^liesCerald^ 
rajyam;  and  thence  to  Cany acumari  (Cape  Como^ 
Tin  J  Mushicarajyam.  The  Malay  &la  or  more 
properly  the  Malaydlmay  is  at  present  the  language 
of  the  two  last  provinces.  It  is  spoken  likewise,  in 
Vupam,  but  in  this  province  and  in  Tuluy  which 
constitute  the  district,  on  which  in  recent  times  the 
siame  of  Kanara  has  been  imposed,  the  Tuluva, 
a  distinct  dialect^  though  ot  the  same  derivation  as 
tlie  Malay dhna^  prevails  among  the  Aborigines^ 
wid  a  variety  of  tongues  among  the  Haiga,  Conca* 
ma,  Cannada,  Telugu  and  other  Tribes  who  have 
hmg  colonized  the  country.  There  is  a  certain  va- 
mtion  in  dialect  between  the  language  of  Ceralam 
iudd  MHshicam,  and^  indeed^  in  the  several  Nadu$ 


into  which  they  are  divided,  but  none  of  snfficient 
importance  to  require  particular  notice.  In  the  lat- 
ter province  affairs  of  state  are  conducted  in  the 
Tamil  LangUHge,  which  is  there,  consequently, 
much  more  prevalent  than  in  the  former. 

*'  The  Malaydlma  is  like  the  Coduntamizhy  an 
immediate  dialect  of   the  Shen   Tomizh  :  it  differs 

from  the  parent  language  generally  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Codun,  in  the  pronunciation  and 
idiom,  but  more  especially  in  retaining  terms  and 
forms  of  ihe  Shen  Tamizh,  which  in  the  former  are 
obsolete.  But  it's  most  matetial  variation  from  it's 
cognate  dialects  is,  that,  though  deriving  from  a 
language  superfluously  abounding  in  verbal  forms^ 
it's  verbs  are  entirely  devoid  of  personal  termi- 
nations, the  person  being  always  indicated  by  the 
pronoun.  It  is  thi«  peculiarity  which  chiefly  con- 
stitutes the  Malay  alma  a  distinct  tongue  and  dis- 
tinguishes it  in  a  peculiar  manner  from  all  other  di- 
alecis  of  TiflmiY  origination." 

The  same  authority  informs  us  that  the  language 
is  written  in  three  characters  the  Aryarriy  the  CoU 
Ezhutta  and  the  Vttt  Ezhuita  or  as  ii  is  termed  ia 
ihe  South  district,  Malayala  Tamil  The  first  is 
a  variety  of  the  Grantham,  and  expresses  the  Na** 
gari  alphabet,  the  second  is  the  character  in  which 
public  grants  are  drawn  up,  and  the  third,  the  clip- 
ped or  abbreviated  letter^  is  only  a  modification  of 
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the  second  ;  and  both  differ  little  from  Tamil  ;r 
except  in  the  mode  of  joining  the  vowels  to  th« 
consonants,  and  in  the  manner  of  writing. 

The  Malayalam  language  as  well  as  those  alrea^ 
dy  noticed,  borrows  largely,  particularly  in  its  litera- 
ry compositions,  from  Sanscrit  and  is  distinguished 
into  a  higher  and  lower  dialect.  As  a  member  of 
the  Peninsular  family  it  is  prior  in  common  use,  to 
Sanscrit,  whilst  from  its  greater  simplicity  it  may 
be  inferred  more  modern  than  the  Shen  Tamil,  agree- 
ably to  the  principle  that  the  higher  the  antiquity  the 
more  artificial  is  the  structure  of  all  language  a  rule 
to  which  Mr.  Ellis  remarks,  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Tam^'Z  dialects  constitute  an  excep- 
tion. 

The  list  of  Malay alam  Books  is  of  very  limited 
extent,  and  is  almost  restricted  to  the  Kerala  Utpat^ 
<(,  entire,  or  in  portions.  This  work,  of  which  some 
notice  appears  in  the  ffith  volume  of  the  Researches 
by  Mr.  Duncan,  gives  an  account  of  the  origin,  his- 
tory and  Institutes  of  Malabar,  and  seems  to  serve 
as  a  code  of  Laws  as  well  as  a  historical  record.  It 
is  ascribed  to  the  celebrated  Sankara  Acharya  but 
cannot  be  wholly  his  work,  as  it  notices  events  long 
subsequent  to  any  period  that  can  be  assigned  for 
die  date  of  his  existence.  It  is  in  prose,  and  the 
onlyi/vork  of  the  kind,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis. 
Tbere  are  some  poetical  translations  from  Sanscrit^ 
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us  the  RdmSt/ana  of  Ezhutt  Atchen,  bnt  lie  stafet 
also,  that  the  Malayalam  has  never  b^^en  culdvated 
as  an  independant  literary  language. 

The  History  and  structure  of  the  Mahraita  lan- 
guage have  not  yet  found  such  able  illustrators  as 
the  preceding,  and  its  connections  and  affinities  are 
in  a  sreat  measure  to  be  ascertained.  It  is 
spoken  with  some  variation  of  dialect  through  the 
whole  tract  of  country  that  is  bounded  on  the 
North  by  the  Satpoora  mountains^  and  extends 
from  Nandode  on  the  West  along  those  mountains 
to  the  Wyne  Ganga  East  of  Nagpore,  the  Eas- 
tern limit  is  formed  by  that  river  to  its  junction  with 
the  JVurda,  whence  it  may  traced  by  Manikdroog 
to  Mahood.  From  the  latter  place  a  waving  line 
may  be  extended  to  Goa,  whilst  on  the  West  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Ocean.  The  population  of  the 
country  is  estimated  at  six  millions. 

The  Marhatta  language  although  spoken  by 
such  numbers  of  people  is  but  imperfectly  cultivated 
bv  those  who  use  it.  It  has  asrrammatical  system 
of  inflexion  in  part  peculiar  to  itself^  bat  ofierino^ 
much  that  is  analogous  to  the  Grammar  of  .Hindi. 
It  does  not  bek>ng  to  the  Southern  fiimily  of  dia- 
lects, but  is  a  member  of  a  series  which  extends 
from  Guzerat  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumnm  acr  ss 
the  Doab  and  along  the  Ganges  to  Behar.  It  is  very 
largely  interspersed  with  S^scrit^  and  derives  iu 


Literature  from  the  same  source  although  not  exclu- 
sively. The  list  of  Books  comprises  amidst  the 
translations  from  Sanscrit^  some  from  Hindis  and  the 
Local  tracts  or  Bakhirs  are  rather  inaccurately  de- 
signated^ as  they  comprehend  both  translations 
from  Sanscrit  and  original  compositions^  ttie  latter 
of  a  biographical  and  historical  character^  and  of 
some  value  as  national  records  of  the  important 
events  in  which  the  Marhattas  have  borne  a  part 
since  their  rise  to  politic  1  power  through  the  enter- 
prising talents  of  Sivaji.  The  language  is  writ- 
ten in  two  characters,  the  Balaband  and  Mor  ;  the 
former  is  a  very  slight  modification  of  Devanagari : 
the  latter  is  a  variety  of  the  same^  but  more  consi- 
derably altered.  Its  introduction  is  attributed  to 
JHemanda  Panth  the  Guru  and  Minister  oi  Rama 
Deva  the  Raja  of  Devagiri,  Deogerh  or  Dauleta^ 
had.  This  person  being  famed  for  his  medical 
skill  was  carried  off  to  cure  Vibhishana  the  King 
of  the  Rdkshasas  of  Lankan  and  on  his  return 
brought  with  him  amongst  other  valuable  or  curi- 
ous things,  the  characters  in  use  amongst  the  demon 
lace  of  that  Island. 

r.  ?  The  Uriya  or  Urissa  Language  is  spoken  in  the 
province  of  Cuttack  extended  Northwards  nearly 
to  Midnapur,  and  Southwards  to  Kimedi,  it  is 
bounded  to  the  East  by  the  Sea^  but  on  the  West 
miles  with  the  GondBt  Sonepur  :  on  its  Southern 
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boundary    it  adopts    Telugu  words,   and'  on   the 
North  intermingles  with   Bengali,  to   which  it  is^ 
closely  allied.     The   difference  is  rather  in   accent 
and  intonation    and   in   the   use  of  provincialisms^ 
than  in  structure  or  inflexion,  and  the  words  are  the 
same.     They  are   indeed   as   well   as   in  Bengali,- 
Sanscrit,  with  so  very   few  exceptions,  that  if  ihe 
Sanscrit  vocables  were  excluded  neither  could  pre- 
tend to  be  a  language.     The  only  basis  of  eiiher  i» 
probably  a  few  tenns  for   the  commonest  objects  of 
existence,  sufficient  for  a   state  of  absolute   barba-^ 
rism.     It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the    Urii/a 
has  even  yet   received   elementary   cultivation,  or 
that  it  possesses  a  grammar.  From  the  works  found' 
in  the  collection   it  appears   however  to  have  been 
cuhivated,  although  not  in  any  important  depart* 
ment  of  literature.     The  subjects  principally  treat- 
ed of  are   the  passionate  and  mystical  worship  of 
Krishna^  Love  tales,  and  local  records.     The  col- 
lection however  is  not  so  rich  in  these  last  as  might 
have  been  expected,  with  reference  to  their  abun- 
dance in   the  Province,   where  according   to    Mr. 
Stirling,*  every   temple  has  its  legend,  and  every 
Almanac  Maker  hia  Panji  and  Fansdvali,  records 
and  genealogiea  of  the  Brinceaof  the  Country  in  the. 
local  tongue. 

'tJ    ■  ■  ■ 
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The  diviMon  entitled  Hindi  Books  comprises  a 
variety  of  dialects^  but  all  with  one  or  two  except!^ 
ons,  modifications  ot  a  common  language^  that  of 
the  Hindus  of  central  India^  to  which  the  term 
Bindi  may  be  therefore  legitimately  applied.  1^ 
seems  to  be  a  question  yet  undecided,    how  far  Hin- 

^i  and   Hindustani    are   distinct    forms  of  speech* 
and  before  this   can   be  determined,  what   consti-* 

tutes     distinct  form  of  speech  must  be  agreed  upon  : 

the  elements   of  both  tongues  are   unquestionably 

the  same^  and  the  inflexions  of  Hindi  even  in  theBnj 

Bhakha  variety,  differ  in  no  important  respect  from 

those  of  the   Urdu.     They  are   nevertheless  mutu- 

ally  unintelligible,  and  areso  fardifferent  languages  ; 

the  Hindi  retaining  its  own  or  Sanscrit    words,  the 

Hindustani  in  every  possible  case   substituting  for 

them  words  of  Persian    and   Arabic  origin.     AU 

though  therefore  the  frame  work  is  nearly  unchang- 

cfd,  it  is  filled  up  in  a  wholly  various  matter,  and  for 

ttB  the  ordinary  purposes  of  speech  the  dialects  are 

disfinct,  whatever   may  be  their  original  identity. 

Tlhe  Hindi  again  varies  probably  in  every  hundre4 

8C|)iare  miles,  and  ihe  language  of  Agra  and  Ajmer 

nay  present  wide  discrepancies.     The  differences 

■  ■      are  however  in  words,  rather  than  in  inflexions,  and 

they  areonly  dialects  of  alanguage  radically  the  same; 

tfr perhaps  it  may  be  granted  individual  members  of 

\-        one  common  femily.     They  are  all  most  copiously 

I       Intennixed  wi(h  Sanscrit^  and  although  they  may 
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claim  a  base  separate  from  the  superstructure,  the 
former  is  of  the  scantiest  possible  dimensions,  and  ig 
completely  overshadowed  by  the  latter. 

The  Hindi  dialects  have  a  literature  of  their  own, 
and  one  of  very  great  interest.     The  indications  of 
it  in  the  present  instance  are  limited  to  but  few  spe« 
cimens.     These    are    the    Chhatra    Prakds  and 
Prithwi  Raja  Cheritra  or  histories  of  Chhatra  Sal 
of  Bundelcund,  and  of  the  last  Hindu  King  of  Delhi 
Pithoura  or  Prithwi  liaja.     Many  such  works  are 
current  amongst  the    Rajput    states,    which  are 
not    yet  known    to   Europeans.     There  are  also 
some  specimens  of  Hindi  writing  in  the  works  of 
Kesava  Das  which  are  of  interest,  as  shortly  preced- 
ing the  earliest  Hindustani  compositions,  and  con- 
necting the  foreign  with  the  indigenous  literature. 
There  is  also  a  number  of  works  on  theological  sub- 
jects, which  seem  to  have  been  very  popular  with 
the  Hindus  of  Upper  Hindustan  during  the  latter 
reigns  of  the  Mogul  Princes,  and  to  have  given  rise 
to  a  great  variety  of  sectarial   divisions  to  which 
these  works  belong.     The   list  comprises  also  two 
or  three  popular  works  current  amongst  the  Jains 
of  Upper  India,  one  of  which  the  Kalpa  Sutra  is  ia 
Prakrit. 

m 

Estimated  as  collections  of  Arabic  and  Persian 
Literature  the  works  in  these  languages  are  of  lit- 
tle consideralionj  but  some  of  them  are  of  local  va- 
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lue.  Several  of  the  Persian  Books  particularly 
contain  histories  of  the  Mohammedan  principalitres 
of  the  South,  which  aff>rd  ample  means  of  supply* 
ing  the  m£^ny  deficiencies  in  the  only  published  ac-> 
count  of  those  states,  or  Scott's  History  of  the 
Dekhin. 

The  Hindustani  Books  or  Writings  in  the  J7r- 
du  language  and  Persian  character,  are  few  and  are 
of  no  great  value.  The  character  of  the  language 
jn  which  they  are  composed  has  been  already  ad-> 
Verted  to  in  speaking  of  the  Hindi  Manuscripts. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  sketch  the  second  series 
of  results  afforded  by  the  collection,  or  the  illustra- 
tions they  furnish  of  the  course  of  religious  belief 
in  the  Peninsula. 


RELIGION. 


The  Books  and  papers  in  the  Mackenzie  collecti- 
on do  not  enable  us  to  trace  the  state  of  the  Hindu 
Faith  in  the  South  of  India  with  much  precision, 
untill  periods  comparatively  recent,  or  subsequent 
to  the  tenth  century.  Previous  to  that  date,  the  tra- 
ditions are  brief  and  irregular,  but  they  are  suffi- 
cient with  other  sources  of  information,  to  enable 
us  to  form,  with  some  confidence,  a  general  notioa 
of  the  introduction  and  progress  of  a  foreign  faiths 
that  of  the  Brahmans  of  Northern  India,  amongst 
the  people  of  the  Dekhin. 

AH  the  Traditions  and  Records  of  the  Peninsula 
recognise  in  every  part  of  it,  a  period  when  the  Na- 
tives were  not  Hindus.  What  creed  they  followed 
does  not  appear,  but  it  maybe  reasonably  inferred 
that  if  any,  it  was  very  rude,  and  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  barbarous  people,  for  the  same  au- 
thorities assert  that  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
colonies  from  the  North  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula were  Foresters  and  Mountaineers,  or  Go^ 
blins  and  Demons. 
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It  moy  sec«ti  samethhtg  ralliCT  e^^traordinafry,  but 
it  is  the />bviif)u6  cont9ef}t]en'cie  of  the  oldest  Traditi- 
ons, that  the  extreme  South  was  first  cotoniB^d,  and 
otvilised  by  a  Ffinda  race^  thu6  indeed  furnishing  a 
dlue  to  the  real  purport  of  what  appeals  to  be  the 
Hiostlinctent  Scinscrit  Poem,  the  Rimdyana.  The 
g^reat 'ob|eot  ef  Rama's  adventures  in  the  Peninsula> 

chiring  Vvhrch  it  is  to  be  observed  be  encounters  nd 
citi^,  and  no  tenants  of  wood  and  (Rave,  except  An"- 

chorites,  Monkies,6ear8  Vultures,  impsand  Demons^ 
is  to  relieve  the  holy  Ascetics  from  the  dread  of  Hava^ 
na  and  his  giants  who  were  not  cotifined  to  Lanka^ 
but  spread  through  the  great  Dandakd  forest  iden- 
tical with  almost  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula.  At 
the  head  of  the  ascetics  was  Aga^tya,  the  first  apos« 
tle  of  Dravira,  the  traditionary  author  of  its  ian« 
goage.  as  well  as  of  its  religion,  and  whoiie  exerti* 
ona  for  the  dissemination  of  the  Hindu  religion  were 
in-all  |>robability  seconded  and  rendered  successfu4 
by  RAmA  and  bis  army.  After  the  annihilation  of 
tbe  ^b  arbarian  chiefs  who  had  resisted  the  spread  of 
the  new  doctrines,  and  the  appointment  of  friend- 
my  monarchs  both  in  Kishkindha,  and  in  Lanka^ 
fP4ma  returned  to  Ayodhya,  but  the  consequence 
.^^bis  incursion  was  the  resort  of  individuals  from 
hJk  native  docninions,  pilgrims  as  it  is  said,  but  aa 
it  is  admtiiedl^  eventually  colonists.  Two  of  their 
chkfis  Pdndya,  antl  Tayaman  Nale,  both  of  the 
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agricultural  caste,  and  both  from   Ayodhya,  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  Pandyan  and    Chola  king- 
doms. At  what  period  this  happened,  must  be  matter 
of  mere  conjecture.     The  traditionary  accounts  re- 
fer as  usual  to  dates  of  extravagant  antiquity,  and 
are  therefore  of  no  value.     That  the  Madura  king- 
dom existed   in  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar   we 
know  from  Strabo,  and  the  author  of  the  Periplus 
describes  the  Malabar  coast  as   subject  to  the  Pan- 
dion  King.  We  find  at  a  little  later  period  in  Ptole- 
my, a  vast  number  of  towns  and  different  principa- 
lities as  well  as  Nomadic  races,  as   if  towards  the 
centre  of  the  Peninsula  civilisation  had  not  wholly 
extended.     Some   considerable  interval  of   course 
inust  have  elapsed  for  the   conversion  of  a  solitary 
forest  into  the  populous  resort  of  commerce,  and  we 
may,  speaking  very  vaguely   it  must  be  confessed, 
allow  ten  centuries  for  this  revolution.     This    com- 
putation derives  some  support  from  the  enumeration 
of  Seventy-two  Pandyan  Kings  preceding  Kuna  or 
Guna  Pandya  whom  there  is  reason  to  place  in  the 
9th  or  1 0th  Century  of  Christianity.     That  the  Lists 
are  correct  in  details  is  very  unlikely;  hot  the  total 
number  may  possibly  not  be  far  from  the  truth,  and 
it  would  give  nearly  fifteen  centuries  for  the  durati- 
on of  the  Pandyan  kingdom  to  the  date  indicated^ 
or  the  fifth  or  sixth   century  before  Christ  for  its 
origin.     Allowing  then  some  centuries  for  the  con 
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cencentration  of  strangling  colonists  into  a  regular- 
ly organised  state,  the  civilization  of  the  South  may 
possibly  be  extended  to  ten  centuries  before  Christ, 
although  even  that  antiquity  may  be  thought  too 
considerable.  At  any  rate  the  whole  body  of  Pe- 
ninsular tradition  is  adverse  to  the  admission  of 
high  antiquity,  and  still  more  so  to  the  ill-consider- 
ed theories  which  have  connected  the  South  of  In- 
dia with  Egypt  in  antiquity,  civilization  and  re- 
ligion. 

The  introduction  of  the  Hindu  religion  into  Ma- 
layalam,  or  the  principal   tracts  on   the   Malabar 
Coast  appears  to  have  occurred  about  the  same  time 
time    as     into    Dravira.      The    Brahmans    were 
brought  it  is  said  by  Parasu  Rama  from   Akikshe- 
tra,  which  in  the  Mahdbhdrat  is  a  city  in  the  North 
of  India.     They  were  called -4rya  Brahmans  from 
being  natives  of  the  holy  land  ^rya6Aume,  central  or 
Brahmanical  India  according  to  Menu,  and  we  have 
seen  that  one  of  the  written  characters  of  Malabar 
that    which    is    most    allied    to    Nagari,  .  is  still 
termed    Aryakay    as    probably     of     Brahmanical 
iatroduction.     Possibly  traces  of  these  events   may 
be  indicated   by  the  ^^riaca  province,  and    Purros 
Mons  of  Ptolemy,   although   the  former  is  rather 
misplaced,  whilst  Adisathra  is  possibly   connected 
with  the  Ahikshetra  of  the  Legend  ;  if  there  be  not 
indeed  some  further  reference  to  the  local  traditions^ 
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in  the  Mi  or  Aiorum  Regio  of  Ptolemy.  Aki 
in  Sanscrit  means  a  Snake^and  it  y/bs  found  neceS'* 
fary^  it  is  related,  to  invite  the  -Brahmans  into  the 
country  to  remove  the  dread  of  Snakes  with  which 
the  province,  like  any  other  overspread  virith  jungle, 
abounded.  These  Snakes,  were  after  tire  coming 
of  the  Brahmans,  propitiated  by  worship  as  the 
Slhala  Devatas  the  Gods  of  the  soil  and  iheAiolrWtn 
Regio  or  Ahi  desa,  the  territory  of  Serpents,  wouW 
accordingly  be  an  appropriate  designation  for  such  a 
country.  At  any  rate  these  coincidences  are  sufB- 
cient  to  shew  that  Hinduism  was  established  on  the 
Malabar  Coast  anterior  to  the  Christian  era. 

As  we  proceed  Northwards,  the  traces  of  the 
early  condition  of  the  religious  faith  of  the  people 
are  more  indistinct  than  those  hitherto  followed^ 
but  such  as  they  are>  they  continue  to  indicate  the 
comparatively  recent  origin  of  the  existing  creed. 
According  to  one  tradition,  the  Brahmans  were  in« 
vited  to  Urikakola  near  tbe  mouih  of  the  Krishna 
by  a  Prince  named  Sudakshina,  and  according  to 
another  they  first  came  to  the  South  of  the  Narma^ 
da  with  Uttunga  Bhuja  the  father  of  Nanda, 
or  were  invited  by  Nanda  aboat  the  begining  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  account  most  generally 
current  assigns  the  introduction  of  the  principal  ta^ 
milies  to  Mukunti  PaUava  prince  of  Dharani- 
kota   in    the    third  century    of  Christianity.     If, 


as  coi^ectared  by  Mr.  Campbell,  Trilinga,  the 
origia  as  is  usually  asserted  of  Telino^  is 
traceable  in  tbe  Triglyphon  t)r  Trilingufn  irf 
Ptolemy,  and  Modog^lingam  of  Pliny,  we  should 
hiave  the  Saiva  fakh  established  in  the  Upper  and 
Eastern  portion  of  the  Peninsula  in  the  beginning 
of  the  christian  era  It  is  scarcely  possible  however 
to  suppose  that  the  geographical  position  of  the 
country  could  be  so  fiir  erroneous  as  it  must  be  in 
iliis  case,  the  Triglyphoa  of  Ptolemy  lying  in  the  si* 
tuatton  of  A  rakan  or  rather  of  Tippers.  It  can  scarce-^ 
ly  be  doubted  however  that  the  Hindu  faith  existed 
on  the  Coromandel  Coast  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy^ 
as  we  have  in  his  tables  a  number  of  names  of  places 
evidently  of  Sanscrit  origin,  by  their  terminating 
in  pura  and  nagara,  synonimes  of  a  city,  as  Mapu^ 
TO,  Mmnagara  and  others. 

On  the  opposite  coast,  or  in  Tuluva,  sxid  theCan^ 

can  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Hinda 

Religion  was  introduced  scarcely  if  at  all  anterior  to 

irtie 'Christian  era.  The  local  traditions  assettthat  the 

fltst  Prince  who  brought  the  Brahmans   into  the 

CSoncan,    was   Maynra  verma,  one    of    the  Ka^ 

dMi^a  Princes  who  reigned   at  Banavdsi,  a   name 

ANiI  Occurs  unaltered  in  Ptolemy.     His   Son,  ex- 

'  fended  the  settlement  of  the  Brahmans  into  Haiva 

r         and  Tuluva  or  Kanara,  and  the  North  Western 

r         districts  of  Mysore.  Mai  ura  verma  appears  to  have 
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reigned  in  the  third  and  fourth  century  after  Christ, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  Hindu  faith, 
had  not  extended  itself  earlier  to  these  countries. 
It  does  not  appear  however  to  have  made  much 
progi'ess  when  Ptolemy's  geography  was  compiled. 
Except  Banavasi  few  of  the  ancient  names  in  this 
part  of  India  bear  any  resemhrance  to  Sanscrit,  and 
a  considerable  tract  of  coast  is  occupied  by  what  are 
termed  Piratical  nations,  or  in  other  words  pos- 
sibly by  inhospi(able  barbarians.  The  evidence  of 
classical  antiquity  is  therefore  as  far  as  it  extends  in 
favour  of  the  absence  of  Hinduism  in  this  part  of 
the  Peninsula  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  That  it  was  near  at  hand  however  may  be  ad- 
mitted upon  the  evidence  of  Banavasi,  and  such 
other  places  as  bore  Hindu  appellations,  particularly 
Nasik  still  called  Nasuk  or  Nasikay  so  termed  ac- 
cording to  tradition  from  Rama's  having,  here  cut 
off  the  Nose  of  Surpanakha  the  sister  of  Havana. 
Ptolemy's  Nasika  is  indeed  North  of  the  Nanagu^ 
na  or  Tapti  River  whilst  the  present  Nasik  is  some 
way  to  the  South,  but  independantly  of  such  errors 

as  are  to  be  expected  in  ancient  geography,  it 
is  rot  impossible  that  places  of  reputed  sanctity 
someti-nes  suffer  removal,  and  that  the  name  and 
tradition  do  not  always  continue  attached  to  the 
same  spot,  particularly  when  the  situations  are  not 
far  removed. 
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The  same  appears  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  Coroinandel  Coast  or  the 
country  of  Orissa.  According  to  Arrian^  the^ 
coast  before  coming  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges  is  occupied  by  the  KirrhacUe,  a  savage 
race.  Ptolemy  places  them  immediatel)^  East  of  the 
Ganges,  to  which  they  may  possibly  have  extended 
but  he  has  a  tribe  that  bears  a  designation  of 
precisely  similar  import,  the  Sahara  upon  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Mahdnadi  River.  The  classical 
Kirrhada  are  beyond  question  the  Kirdtas  of 
Sanscrit,  and  the  Sabara,  the  Savaras,  of  the  same, 
foresters  and  mountaineers,  uncivilised   barbarians, 

and  their  presence  in  the  situations  described  is  an 
evidence  against  the  prevalence  of  the  Brahmanical 
system  in  those  countries  earlier  than  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  aera. 

It  hfis  been  already  observed  that  the  prevalent 
division  of  the  Hindu  faith  in  the  earliest  period  of 
its  establishment  appears  to  have  been  the  worship 
of  £n?a,  and  the  traditions  of  the  different  countries 
corroborate  this  view,  for  the  tutelary  divinities  of 
tK>th  the  Pandyan  and  Chola  kingdoms  were  forms 
of  that  deity  or  his  bride.  In  Telingana  the  first 
Princes  are  reputed  to  have  been  Vaishnavay  but 
this  is  the  only  division  in  which  that  faith  predominate 
ed/In  the  course  of  time,  however,  probably  by  the 
fieventh  or  eighth  century,  a  variety  of  modifications 
existed^  to  reform  which  Sankara  Achdrya,  it  is  re- 
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latedi  wa«  born.  He  did  not  attempt  (o  aboUiib  all 
the  varieties  of  the  Hindu  feith^  but  whilst  be  recalls 
ed  theatlention  of  ihe Brahman s^  to  the  tenet»of  the 
Feda$,  aud  the  injunctions  of  the  inspLr^  Legis*^ 
lators^  and  thence  founded  the  division  known  ill 
the  South  as  the  Smartal  Brahmans,  who.  diaclatm, 
although  they  may  practice,  the  exclusively  preferen-^ 
tial  worship  of  any  form  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  be 
g;ave  his  sanction  to  the  continuance  of  certain 
sects,  over  whom  he  permitted  sundry  of  bis  disciplesr 
to  preside.  These  were  the  Smioa^  Vaidimavas^ 
Sauras,  Sdktas,  Gdnapaft/as,  and  Kdp&lika%  op 
Yogis.  The  renewed  impulse  given  by  Sankara  to 
the  observance  of  Saiva  worship  appears  to  have  sti* 
mulated  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu  to  an  effort  to 
obtain  the  supremacy,  and  in  the  twelfth  century 
Ramdnuja,  founded  the  sect  of  Vatshnava  Sanya^ 
sis  who  Uave  ever  since  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  South  of  India,  That  the  dissemina- 
nation  of  the  doctrines  of  Ramanuja  was  attended 
\>ith  political  convulsions '  is  darkly  alluded  to,  in 
the  traditions  which  represent  him  as  protected  by 
the  Velala  Prince,  Vishnu  verddhdntit  against  the 
persecution  of  Kerikala  Chola ;  and  the  admitted 
transfer  of  the  great  shrine  of  Tripeti  from  Siva  to 
Vishnu^  although  assigned  by  tradition  to  a  miracle^ 
is  not  likelv  to  have  been  effected  without  a  severe 
gtru^le.   Other  innovations  probably  sprung  out  of 
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(he  ^AtRrbaMces  that  prevaited  at  tlie  penod.  AboctC 
itie-saine' time- or  9ef»«thina^  earlier  perhaps,  in  the 
eooneef  the  eleventh  century,  a  new  form  of  the 
Saica  religion  was  inatitiUed',  that  of  the  Linga- 
wonto  by  Baeaveetsitr  and  hie  nephew-  Chenna  Ba- 
aavMwara.  That  this  ciian^  induced  some  pub' 
lie  coDvulsion  is  acknowledged  by  ihe  concurrence  of 
various  tradilions  which  represent  the  king  Bijata 
Raja  as  having  been  murdered  by|some  of  Bd^ava's 
disciples.  The  religion  spread  very  widely,  and  is 
now  extensively  diffused  throughout  the  Dekhin. 

A  8flb«eq^uent  inoovalionj  a  revival  of  Vaishnava 
49Ctrine.s,touk  place  at,a  still  later  period,  as  late  as 
the  thirteenth  century  in  the  person  and  institutions 
of  Mad&wdchari.  Adapted  like  the  Jangama 
f&F^  of  the.  Saiisa  faith  to  popuW  acceptance,  it 
praued  equally  successful,  and  may  be  considered 
to  divide  vrith  that,  religion,  the  adherence  of  the 
greater  partof  the:  populdtiotj  of  the  Peniasula  not 
of  tliu  Bi:ahmanical.  tribe. 

After  so  much  has  been  said  of  the  violent  perse- 
cution of  the  Bauddkas,  in  the  South  of  India,  and 
their  estermination  by  the  most  cruel  tortures,  it  is 
somewhat  extraordinary  that  so  few  traces  of  their 
existence  at  alt,  should  be  found  in  the  collection. 
There  is.  no  book  nor  record  whatever  purporting 
to  be  the  worli  of  a  Bauddha.  A  few  incidental 
notices  occur  in  different  memoirs,  but  they  are 
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brief  and  unsatisfactory^  and  are  not  unfrequeoily 
of  erroneous  application,  the  Jains  being  intended 
althoug;h  the  Bauddhas  are  mentioned,  and  in  one 
instance,  in  the  standard  history  of  Malabar,  the 
name  Baudenmar  is  perhaps  applied  to  Christians^ 
and  is  without  doubt  given  to  the  Mohammedans. 

That  there  were  Bauddhas  at  one  time  in  the 
South  of  India  cannot  be  questioned.  Imperfect  as 
the  traditions  are,  they  indicate  their  presence,  and 
architectural  remains  near  Trivatore  and  at  Ama^ 
ravaiii  ^^  ^^^11  ^s  the  Bauddha  caverns  at  Ellora 
Karliy  and  on  Salsette,  substantiate  the  fact.  It 
is  impossible  however  to  avoid  concluding  from  all 
the  evidence  that  is  procurable,  that  they  existed  at 
no  very  modern  date,  in  small  numbers,  andforabrief 
period  ;  that  they  enjoyed   little  popularity  or  pa* 

tronage,  and  that  they  never  were  the  objects  of  a 
•general  or  sanguinary  persecution.  That  they 
were  exposed  to  unjust  and  vexatious  treatment  in 
some  places,  and  consequently  withdrew  from  them, 
possibly  beyound  sea,  is  little  doubtful,  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  their  enemies  were  not  the 
Brahmans  alone,  but  that  their  expulsion  was  fully 
as  attributable  to  the  growing  power  and  intolerant 
preponderance  of  the  kindred  schism  of  the  Jains. 

The  earliest  controversy  of  importance  that  is  de« 
scribed  is  said  to  have  taken  place  between  the  Baud^ 


i^as  nn(tiifdntkt/a  Vdsaka;  the  mmhler  of  one  of  ih6 
Pandyan  kings.  The  controversy  it  is  narrated  took 

place  at  Chidambaram,  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark,that 
the  advocates  of  the  Bauddka  faith  came  over  frorti 
Ceylon,  for  the  purpoie  of  holding  the  disputation. 
They  were  of  course  confuted,  but  no  note  of  ;\ny 
persecution  occurs.  The  date  of  Mdnikydvdsaka 
is  not  very  satisfactorily  ascertained  but  it  >va8  not 
improbably  in  the  course  of  the  seventh  centnry. 

The  conf  itation  of  the  Bauddhas  of  Malahnr  by 
Kttmaril  Bhatta^  a  Northern  Brahman  as  noticed 
in  the  Kerala  Utpatti  and  consequent  perseruiion, 
are  narrated  very  briefly  and  no  date  U  given.  If 
the  events  occurred  at  all  they  preceded  ihe  time 
oi  Sankara. 

The  only  other  notices  that  are  worthy  of  attenti- 
on, relate  the  expulsion  of  the  Bauddhas  from  their 
Oofk^e  knd  Temples  at  Ponataga  Nagaram  near 
THMfter.  They  are  said  in  one  account  to  have 
c#«e  from  Benares  in  the  third  century  of  the 
Cbristian  era,  and  to  have  settled  about  Kanchi^ 
WlMre  they  flourished  for  some  centuries  ;  at  lasti 
inllM'  eighth  century,  Akalanka  a  Jain  teacher 
fm$a  Srw^ana  BeUigola,  and  who  had  been  partly 

iiiittted  in  the  Bauddka  College  at  Ponataga  dis* 

^^     ptfMl  with  them  in  the  presence  of  the  last  Baud^ 

Mtf  Prince,  Hemasitala,  and  having  confuted  them 

Mb  fUnee  became  a  Jatin  and  the  Bauddhas  werd 
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banished  to  Kandy.  Notliing  more  of  flny  value^  can  be 
added  to  the  History  of  this  sect^  from  the  present 
collection.  We  know  that  the  Bauddha  religion 
continued  in  Guzerat  till  a  late  period  or  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  when  Kumara  Pdla  of  Guze- 
rat was  converted  by  the  celebrated  Hemachandra 
to  the  Jatn  faith,  but  by  the  fourteenth  century  it 
seems  to  have  disappeared  from  the  more  Southern 
poriion  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  substance  of  most  of  the  collections  regard- 
ing the  Jains  has  already  been  published  by  Col. 
Mackenzie.  According  to  the  information  procur- 
ed from  the  establishment  at  Sravana  Belligola, 
the  Jains  of  the  Dekhin  were  the  objects  of  roy- 
al patronage  as  early  as  the  seventh  century 
before  Christ:  an  inscription  cut  on  a  rock 
is  adduced  in  evidence^  but  this  testimony  is  so- 
litary, an<l  is  at  variance  with  all  other  docu- 
ments. There  is  indeed  on  the  contrary,  an  inscrip- 
tion placing  Chdmunda  Raya,  in  the  eighth  centu- 
ry o{SAlivdhana,yfl\ilstt\\eon\y  Chamunda of  any 
note,  a  Prince  of  Guzerat,  flourished  in  the  eleventh 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  But  the  strongest  argu- 
ment against  the  accuracy  of  the  date  is,  that  amongst 
a  very  considerable  number  of  Jain  inscriptions,  or 
nearly  a  thousand^  there  is  no  other  of  a  similar  pe- 
riod. The  earliest  grants  are  those  of  the  Jain 
Princes   of  Homchi  a  petty  state   in   Mysore^^ 


Wftich  GomraeQce  in  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tary.  From  this  they  multiply  rapidly  in  the 
eleveoUi  and  twelfth  centuries,  particularly  under 
the  Velala  Rajas,  and  extend  to  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  under  the  Rajas  of  Fijai/anagar,  who 
although  not  of  the  Jain  periuaston,  seem  to  have 
Bhewn  liberal  countenance  to  its  professors. 

To  this  evidence  which  is  of  the  most  unexcepti- 
onable description,  the  traditions  of  the  country  offer 
no  contradiction.  In  the  Pandyan  kingdom,  the 
Jain$  rose  upon  the  downfall  of  the  Bauddhas,  and 
ivere  suppressed  in  the  reign  of  Kuna  Pand\3, 
Tvhich  could  not  have  occurred  much  earlier  than 
the  ninth  or  tenth  century  or  might  have  been  as 
late  as  the  eleventh.  The  subversion  of  the 
Bauddhas  of  Katichi  by  .the  Jains  took  place  as 
faas  already  been  mentioned,  according  to  some  au- 
ttaorities  no  earlier  than  SdkallO  or  A.  D.  788. 
'T\m  Bauddha  temples  at  Devagond&wA  Vdlapa- 
lajn  Trere  destroyed  by  Jain  Princes  in  the  eleventh 
century.  About  the  same  time  the  Lingaieant 
Saivas  put  to  death  Vijata  the  Jain  King  of 
Kalyan,  and  demolished  the  temples  of  the  sect. 
Vishnu  verddhana  the  Velala  Rajah  of  Mt/sur  was 
converted  to  the  Vaishnava  religion  in  the  twelfth 
century.  It  ishighly  probably  therefore  from  these 
accounts  as  well  as  from  the  inscriptions,  that  the 
I       Jain  faith  was  introduced  into  the  Peninsula  about 


its  eonrse  So^ith  was  i^toppecl  at  an  early  period^  but 
that  it  extended  itself  through  the  centre  and  in  the 
Wedt  of  the  Peninsula^  and  enjoyed  some  insider- 
atiion  in  the  tenth iand  eleventh  centuries;  that  it  Wali 
mainly  instrumental  in  its  outset  to  the  deci^hsiod 
t)f  the  Bauddhas,  and  thbt  in  the  twelfth  eehtiHty  cht& 
joint  attack  of  Saivas  and  Fdishnavas,  pat  a  final 
term  toils  career^  and  induced  its  decline.  There  are 
however  stiil  many  Jain  establishments  in  the  Dek- 
hin,  and  the  relig^ion  is  not  without  numerous  and 
affluent  votaries. 

The  extension  of  the  Mohammedan  Religion  in- 
to the  South  of  India  was  wholly  dependant  on  their 
political  power.  A  remarkable  exception  to  this 
occurs  in  the  case  of  the  conversion  of  the  Raja  of 
Aera/a  to  Mohammedanism^  apparently  in  the  nintb 
century.  This  occurrence  is  recorded  in  the  Keror 
la  Ulpatti  but  neither  in  that  nor  in  any  other  de^ 
Gumeut  in  the  collection,  is  one  ot  its  consequenceit 
the  formation  of  a  Mohammedan  population^  the 
Mapillas  of  the  Malabar  coasts  described.  The 
collection  is  also  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  Native 
Christians  of  the  Peninsula^  and  throws  no  light  on 
their  ancient  or  modern  history.  These  omissionv 
resulted  from  the  character  of  Col.  Mackenzie'* 
agents^  who  as  Hindus  and  Brahmans  were  notlike* 
ly  ie  feel  any  interest  ia  these  subjects  nor  to  cooh 
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inunicat^  freely  with  the  persons  from  whom  alone, 
inforrp£^tion  cpuld  be  obtained. 

A  review  of  the  religious  revolutions  ofthePenin^* 
sola  would  be  incomplete   without   some  notice   of 
ihe  numerous  and  celebrated  cavern  Temples,  with 
which  it  abounds  and  its  other  monuments  of  a  re- 
ligious character.     The  collections  of  Col.  Mac- 
kenzie furnish  no  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
former:    the    subject    indeed    is  capable    of   lit- 
tle except  graphic  illustration^  and  there  being  few 
drawings  or  plans  of  any   value  relating  to   them* 
The  omission  is  of  litile  importance,   for   the  topic 
has  been  handled  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  and  the 
Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Literary  Society,  and  in 
the  latter  particularly  by  Mr.  Erskine  in  a  manner 
that  leaves  nothing  to  desire.  To  extensive  knowledge 
tfcat  writer  adds  sound  jtidgement^.discriminativeobser 
nitiofi'^  distinct  conception,  and  perspicuous  descripti- 
on^ «»d  bis  account  of  Elephanta,  and  his  observations 
#RtiW  Btfue^d^a  remains  in  India,  should  be  studied 
illiiitively,  by  all  who  would  investigate  the  history 
^Ae  Bauddhas  and  Jains,     The  caverns  in  gene- 
ita^'^Hitp.  Saipa,  and  Bauddha.     There   are  a  few 
Ji^  e]^c^vations  at  Eilora  but  none  at   Ekphaniai 
^fijffif^^i'     T\^eve  is  no  salisfactory   clue  to   the> 
4|t|Mif  any  of  these  excavations,  but  there  is  no  rea«> 
fpp  j(l^  thinly  th^tany  of  th^m  bear  a  high  antiquity^ 
4  VH^  )>e  qpieiitii^lBiblo  whether  tikeSuwas  ovBaud< 
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dhas  took  the  lead  in  these  structures,  but  there 
is  some  reason  to  suppose  the  former,  in  which  case 
the  Saiva  appropriation  being  consequent  on  the 
downfall  of  the  Bauddha,  faith  Mr.  Erskine  ob- 
serves, the  iBlephanta  caverns  cannot  be  much  more 
than  eight  centuries  remote.  The  Bauddhas  ac- 
cording to  a  tradition  previously  alluded  to^  came 
into  the  Peninsula  only  in  the  third  century  after 
Christianitv.  and  their  excavations  could  not  ihere« 
fore  have  been  made  earlier  than  the  ^flh  or  sixth. 
The  Saivas  who  formed  similar  caverns  were  a 
particular  sect  or  that  of  the  Jogis,  as  is  proved  by 
the  Sculptures,  the  large  Earrings,  the  emaciated 
penitents,  and  the  repetition  of  the  details  of  Dak^ 
sha*s  sacrifice,  a  favorite  story  in  the  Saiva  Purd^ 
nas,  none  of  which  probably  are  older  than  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century.  In  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  therefore,  we  may  infer  the 
comparatively  recent  formation  of  these  monuments. 
There  is  nothing  in  their  construction  that  Hindii 
architects  of  the  present  day  would  not  be  as  well 
qualified  as  ever  to  accomplish. 

Sculptured  rocks  are  analogous  to  Cavern  Tem- 
ples, and  the  history  of  the  one  may  throw  some 
light  upon  that  of  the  other.  The  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  this  class  are  the  Sculptured  Rocks  of 
Mavdipuram  or  Mahabalipur  the  city  of  the  great 
Bali,  who  has  proved  so    mischievous  a  Jack  a 
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lantern  to  European  Scholard^  leading  them  astray 
from  India  into  J'alestine  and  M esopatamia,  and 
filling  them  with  a  variety  of  preposterous  fancies. 
Now  Local  Tradition  asserts  that  these  Rocks  were 
sculptured  not  more  than  five  or  six  centuries  ago 
by  Artists  from  the  Norths  and  the  subjects  of  the 
carving,  the  recumbent  Vishnu,  and  pariicularly 
the  presence  of  Krishna  and  the  cowherds  of  VriU" 
davan,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Chro- 
nology, for  the  worship  of  the  boy  Krishna,  is  a 
very  modem  innovation.  That  there  was  a  city  on 
this  spot  in  remote  periods,  and  that  there  may  be 
ancient  remains  in  the  vicinity  are  not  improbable, 
but  the  modern  origin  of  these  particular  monu- 
ments shew  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  go  back  to 
.    very  distant  ages  for  such  laborious  architecture  to 

be  devised  or  accomplished. 

Many  of  the  great  Temples  of  the  South  of  India 

as  those  of  Rameswara,  Srirangam,  Tanjore,  Chi" 

L    Umharam,  Conjeveram  and   Tripeti  are  genuine 

Hindu  monuments^  and  probably  are  still  of  the 

tame  style  of  architecture  as  when  first  erected,  but 

^^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  they  are,  they  are  mo- 

^^  dern  constructions.     The  local  Puranas  which  as 

•'iH     ^   has  been  noticed,  are  local  fabrications,  refer  the 

•^,.  Ofiginal  foundation  of  each  shrine  to  extravagantly 

,    remote  periods,  very  commonly  a  preceding  Yuga. 

They  then  admit  intervals  of  neglect^  and  the  dis« 
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covery  of  the  spot  by  flome  comparatitely  moderii 
fiovercig^n,  and  when  they  particularise  theconstruc* 
tioQ  of  individual  edifices^  or  the  grant  of  specific 
endowments,  we  find  the  persons  are  of  very  mo^ 
dern  date.  The  reigns  of  the  Vijayanagar 
king's,  the  Rajas  of  Mysur  and  the  Nayakt  of  Ma* 
dura,  or  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  cen« 
tury  form  the  season  in  which  the  records  most 
frequently  r^cur.  The  Yadava  and  Belal  Sove* 
reigns  appear  occasionally  amongst  the  founders 
and  benefactors  of  sacred  shrines,  whilst  a  great 
number  are  said  to  owe  their  origin  to  Lhola  kings 
of  very  questionable  antiquity.  Except  at  Madura, 
the  capital  of  the  Pandyan  Princes,  we  do  not  find 
any  edifiees  ascribed  to  those  sovereigns,  and  even  at 
Madura  many  ofUie  most  remarkable  structures, 
such  as  the  Choultry  of  Trimal  Naik,  are  works  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 


HISTORY, 
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Tbe  earliest  political  divisiong  of  the  South  of  In«< 
diia  have  already  been  aclverted  to^  in  deaeribing  the 
first  iiWrc)duction  of  colonists  and  civilization  from 
the  North.  The  settlers  subsequent  to  (he  invasion 
cf  Rama,  established  themselves  at  the  extremity 
of  ihe  Peninsula  and  founded  the  Pancb/an,  Chola 
and  Chera  principalities  on  the  Western  coast, whilst 
the  country  of  Kerala  was  civilised  by  ParasuRd* 
may  and  formed  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Chrisiian  era,  an  independantking;dom.  In  theCar- 
na*ic,  Tonda  was  reduced  to  a  regular  form  of  Go* 
ircrnment  by  a  branch  of  the  Chola  ruling  family, 
whilst  Cirtber  North  Andhra  formed  the  chief  state 
pn  the  East  and  TuLuva  on  the  West.  At  lat^r  p^v 
|iods  tbe  political  divisions  of  the  Dekhin  followed 
the  rise  and  ascendaucy  of  particular  familie«i,  and 
tjhe  Yadava,  Belala,  Ganapalij  Gi^japati,  and 
V^ayanagar  Priuces  wilhihe  Marhatta  Chie&^and 
fAsjif^k^  of  Madura,  take  the  place  of  the  anci^ol 
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king^doms  Wfe  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  view 
of  the  various  states  and  families  as  derivable  froiQ 
the  Mackenzie  Collections. 

PAND  YA. 


The  Pandyan  kingdom  was  no  doubt  extensive 
and  powerful  at  a  very  early  period.  The  name  was 
familiar  to  the  Romans  in  the  days  of  Augustus, 
and  the  Hindu  king  is  said  to  have  sent  ambassaT 
dors  to  the  Emperor. 

At  some  short  time  afterwards,  the  state  seems  tc^ 
have  comprehended  the  Coast  of  Malabar,  which  is 
included  by  Arrian  amongst  the  possessions  of  the 
Pandyan  king.  Its  limits,  in  general,  are  more  re- 
stricted, and  the  kingdom  of  Chera  or  the  southern 
part  of  Coimbetore,  and  the  line  of  ghats  form  its 
western,  and  the  Velar  river  its  northern  boundary  * 
on  the  east  and  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  sea* 

The  founder  of  the  kingdom  according  to  the  lo* 
cal  traditions  was  a  person  named  Pandya  a  native 
of  Oude,  and  of  the  agricultural  caste.  Various 
lists  of  princes  are  given  as  the  successors  of  this  in« 
dividual,  either  in  this  or  the  preceding  Yuga. 
The  ordinary  enumeration  is  above  Seventy,  but 
some  accounts  with  more  consisteney  if  the  ori« 
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gin  be  so  remote,  assert  (hat    the  whole  number 
was  Three  hurydred  and  fifty-seven,    down  to   Ku- 
na  Pandtfa,  with  whom   all   the  lists   close.     Be- 
sides these  lists  we   have  numerous  records  of  the 
actions  of  sundry  of  the  Pandyan  princes,  particula- 
rising^ few  apparently   authentic  tacts.     They  ap- 
pear for  the  most  part  to  be  derived  from  a  Sanscrit 
work,    entitled    the  Hdlasya   Mdhdtmya   of    the 
Skanda  Purana,   which  gives  an  account  of  the 
sports  or  miracles  of   Sundareswara,  the  form   of 
SiVa  worshipped   at  Madura,  as  occurring  in  the 
reigns  of  the  different  kings.  A  Tamul   version  of 
rtlns,*vaik  was  written  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and, the  original  has  therefpre  the  charac- 
ter of  some  antiquity,  being  composed   possibly  in 
the  course  of  the  tenth  century  or  early  in  the  ele- 
venth, and  thus  fixing  the  date  of  the  last  prince 
it  enumerates,  or  Kuna  Pandya,  to  some  anterior 
term.    He  is  in  this  work  the  seventy-fourth  prince^ 
and  if  he  flourished  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century, 
and  the  lists  at  all  be  correct,  we  are  enabled  with  a 
very  moderate  computation  to  carry  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Madura  sovereignty  according  to  this 
record  to  the  third  or  fourth  century  before  Christi- 
*  anity.  We  have  every  reason  to  think  4his  may  be 
iibl  v6ry   far    from    the    truth,  and    the  lists    of 
Frinces,  which  it  may  be  observed  also,  are  found  to 
^ree  very  tolerably  in  the  order  of  the  names,  may 
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be  ^ntitlec}  tosomQconfiJepce.  It  1*9  not  unlikely  that 
the  compilers  of  the  Hala^ya  Mdhatmya  follow* 
fid  record3  preaerved  in  the  Madura  Temple  and 
College^  and  have  thus  been  able  to  give  a  tolerably 
regular  and  rational  view  of  the  series  of  kings.  Its 
composition  has  been  a  check  upon  subsequent 
chronicles,  and  few  of  the  materials  for  a  history  of 
the  states  of  the  Dekhin  found  in  the  Mackenzie 
Collect  ion  are  so  coinplete  or  regular  as  for  that 
of  Madura, 

The  first  capital  of  the  state  was  Kurkki,  the 
Ko'khi  apparently  of  the  Periplus :  the  next  was 
Kalyanpur,  Madura  was  the  third.  The  latter  was 
founded  by  Kulasekhara  with  whom  the  seventy- 
four  Princes  commence^  referring  therefore  the  ori- 
ginal establishment  of  the  principality  to  an  earlier 
period  than  that  named  above,  and  furnishing 
grounds  for  a  conjecture  previously  started,  th  it  this 
part  of  the  Peninsula  might  have  been  organised 
about  five  centuries^  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  third  sovereign  was  a  Princess,  but  being 
subdued  in  battle  by  a  king  from  the  north,  or  by 
S^a  in  that  for H^i  she  gave  her  band  to  th^  victor. 
The  prince  it  i^  said  was  named  Sundara,  and  the 
tutelary  deity  of  Madura  is  still  Sundareswara,  the 
Linga  erected  by  Sundara.  The  tradition  may 
therefore  imply  the  introductioa  of  tliat  form  of 
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vots\\\^.  ^V\^    ^ueen,  asun  incarAation  of  Devitani 
Mindk%K\,\^^^  ^Iso  elevated  to  divine  honors,  and 
worshippcfl^ev^r  afterwards  at  Madura  under  that 
desiguaiiou. 

Few  det<3^U8  of  any  value  are  given  of  the  next 
following  princes,  beyond  their  frequent  hosiilities 
with  the  neighbouring  kings  of  Chola,  whose  capi- 
tal is  placed  at  Kanchi,  and  who  are  sometiinea 
described  as  Samanal,  heretics  or  Bauddhas.  The 
eighth  king  of  Madura,  Anantaguna,  also,  is  said 
to  have  been  assailed  by  the  KiralaSy  foresters  of 
Chedi  or  according  to  the  Tamul  version  of  the  //a- 
Idst/a,  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Marawd.  Ma* 
rawa  however  was  part  of  the  Pandyaa  kingdom 
from  the  first,  and  the  assailants  were  probably  from 
some  other  country,  or  from  the  mountainous  re« 
gionsalortg  the  western  Ghats. 

A  Prince  also  appears  as  the  nineteenth,  twenly- 
fiecond,  or  twenty-ninth  of  different  lists,  Vara^ 
guna,  who  holds  a  moi'e  prominent  place  in  Cho* 
^a  history  than  in  that  of  Madura,  a  blank  in 
the  former  being  ascribed  to  his  marriage  with 
the  Princess  of  Chola,  and  the  consequent 
ninon  of  the  two  sovereignties.  This  must 
have  occurred  after  the  Christian  era,  as  we  have 
the  capital  of  the  Chola  kings  distinguished  by  Pto- 
tepy  from  that  of  the  Pandean,  and  the   Chola 
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kiiigsdo  seem  to  have  mferged  into  tBe  Pandffad 
for  some  considerable  lime  in  the  firstagesof  Chris' 
lianity. 

Shortly  after  the  reign  of  Varaguna  a  series  of 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  princes  occurs,  of  whom 
the  names  only  are  recorded,  and  they  are  succeed- 
ed by  Vamsasekhara  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  of  a  new  dynasty.  The  different  accounts  con- 
cur in  ascribing:  to  him  the  construction  of  the  fort 
and  palace  of  Madura,  and  the  renovation  of  the  an- 
cient city.  If  as  might  be  suspected  by  this  renova- 
tion of  the  city,  we  are  to  understand  its  faundati-  ' 
on,  this  Prince  must  have  been  anterior  to  the  Chris- 
tian era,  but  this  is  incompatible  with  the  period  of 
Varaguna' s  reign,  au.d  vvjth  the  duration  of  the 
rest  of  the  series^  The  computation  upwards  from 
the  last  of  this  dynasty:  Kuna  Pdndi/a,  will  place 
Vamsasekharaiu  the  fifth  Qr.sixth  century.  His  reign 
is  further  interesting  from  his  being  the  reputed 
founder  of  the  Madura  College. 

* 

The  reign  of  Arimerddana  the  sixty-firstor  sixty- 
second  Prince,  h  remarkable  for  the  cotemporary 
existence  of  a  celebrated  personage  in  the  literary 
and  religious  history  of  the  Peninsula,  Mdnikyavd* 
sake,  the  Minister  of  the  Pandyanking.  He  adopt- 
edthefeith  of  Siva,  and  the  practice  of  a  Mendicant 
Hef,  composed  a  number  of  hymns  in  praise  of  Si^ 


ta,  and  defeated  the  the  BaUddhas  o{  Ceylon  in  a 
disputation  held  at  Chidambaram. 

The  twelfth  prince  from  Arimerddana  is  Kuna 
Pdndya,  He  is  placed  by  some  accounts  in  the  ^a- 
ka  year  950  or  A.  D.  1028,  and  this  agrees  tolera* 
bly  well  with  the  date  deduced  for  him  from  that  of 
the  translation  of  the  Haldsya  Mahaimya.  In 
his  reign,  the  Jains  who  had  become  powerful  in 
IVIadiJLraand  enumerated  this  Prince  amongst  their 
disciples,  were  discomfited  by  Jfiydna  Samandhar, 
a  Sait^o.  priest,  and  the  king  became  a  convert  to  the 
latter  faith.  Some  time  before  the  reign  of  Ku^ 
na  Pandya  the  Madura  College  it  is  said^  had 
been  abolished^  but  this  is  questionable. 

The  Pandyan  kingdom  ceased  from  about  thef 
ninth  or  tenth  century  to  hold  that  eminent  place  in 
the  political  history  of  the  Peninsula,  which  it  had 
apparently  occupied  for  some  centuries.  Its  decline 
"was  owing  to  the  extended  power  of  the  Chola  so- 
vereigns on  one  side,  and  subsequently  to  the  esta- 
Uiihment  of  the  i?e/a/a  princes  on  the  other.  It 
cimtihued  to  struggle  on  however  partly  as  a  tribu- 
tary and  partly  as  an  independant  principality^  en* 
gaged  in  contests  of  various  vicissitude  with  its 
C^la,  MarawUy  and  Kamdta  neighbours^  until 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  so- 
vereignty devolved  on  the  series  of  Princes  known 
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*s  the  Ndyaki  of  Madara.  The  6tf^t  of  theses,  Nd 
gama  Nay  ok  was  an  officer  of  Krishna  Raya  kin 
of  Fyayanagar,  who  was  sent  to  assist  the  Pan- 
dtfan  Prince  against  the  Chola  Raja,  Nagama  de- 
posed his  ally,  and  declared  himself  independant. 
His  son  Viswanalh  was  despatched  against  him  by 
the  Vijayanagar  Raja,  and  defeated  and  sent  his 
father  prisoner  to  the  Court.  His  lojahy  was  reward- 
ed  with  the  Government  of  Madura,  which  descend- 
ed to  his  po9(erity.  Sixteen  Princes  of  this  race, 
held  the  Government  of  Madura,  and  Trichina|)a!i. 
to  the  mid<Jlc  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Some  of 
them  left  curious  and  splendid  monuments  of  their 
reigns,  and  several  were  patrons  or  persecutors  of 
the  Catholic  Missions  in  that  part  of  the  Peninsula, 
Their  final  downfall  may  be  conai Jered  as  one  of  (he 
indirect  causes  of  the  British  ascendancy  in  India 
fti  the  success  of  Chanda  Saheb  in  obtaining  pos-* 
session  of  Trtchinapali  from  Min^kshi  Ammal,  the 
Madura  Princess  and  regent,encourdgedhimtoem<' 
bark  in  those  ambitious  schemes  against  the  Snba*« 
dhar  of  the  Dekhin>  which  infoWed  the  French  and 
British  settlements  in  the  political  reTolutioiis  of  the 
Peninsula. 
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CHOLA. 

The  history  of  the  Chola  kingdom  is  much  les$ 
regular  and  consistent  than  that  of  the  Pandyan, 
and  the  traditions  relating  to  it  are  as  perplexing 
and  contradictory  as  they  are  abundant.  Lists  of 
the  princes,  legends  relating  to  them,  and  even  in- 
scriptions dated  in  their  reigns,  are  extant  all  over 
the  Peninsula,  but  are  so  little  accordant^  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  derive 
from  them  any  information  on  which  reliance  can 
be  placed. 

The  sources  of  confusion,  independant  of  those 
ip?hich  naturally  occur  from  the  lapse  of  time  and 
inperfect  tradition,  are  evidently  two.  The  one 
is  the  use  of  an  Epithet  as  a  proper  name,  and  its 
application  to  different  individuals,  ihn^  Kulottunga 
Chola  is  he  who  is  the  elevator  of  his  family,  and 
aUhough  it  may  have  originally  designated  an  indi« 
vidual  prince,  it  has  unquestionably  been  borne  by 
nwry  different  persons,  at  exceedingly  distant  peri- 
od. The  other  source  of  perplexity  is  the  employ-^ 
nii^of  the  term  Chola  in  a  much  wider  sense  than 
it  legitimately  expresses^  and  its  adoption  by  the 
Printes  of  districts  considerably  removed  from  the 
<Hriginal  Chola  country.  The  fame  of  the  Chola 
princes  seems  to  have  led  the  Rajas  of  other  pro- 
yinces  to  assume  the  title^  and  frequent  grants  ar^ 
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found  at  Rdjamahendri,  and  in  the  Northern  Cir- 
cars,  which  purport  to  be  made  by  princes,  who  are 
termed,  in  all  probability  with  little  exactness^ 
Cholas. 

The  ancient  history  of  the  Chola  kingdom  com-^ 
mences  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner^ 
as  that  of  the  Pandyan.  The  country  along  ihj^ 
Kaveri,  which  had  been  overrun  by  Rdkshaaas,  the 
chief  of  whom  Trisiras  gave  his  name  to  the  celc-* 
brat ed  fort  of  Trichinapali,  (Trisira,  pallij  was 
first  cleared  and  cultivated  by  Tayaman  NaU  a 
settler  from  Oude,  or  from  Upper  Hindustan.  The 
limits  of  thp  country  were  afterwards  extended   to 

the  ^M^aAren  on  the  West  and  the  Southern  PU 
nakini  or  Pennar  on  the  North.  The  Sea  form-? 
ed  the  Eastern  boundary,  and  the  Vellar  divided 
Chola  from  Pandya  on  the  South.  As  compre- 
hending Tonda  Mandalam  the  Northern  boun*- 
dary  extended  beyond  Tripeti,  and  in  recent  times 
appears  to  have  been  pushed  far  into  the  TelugUi 
countries,  but  the  legitimate  boundary  to  the  Nortlv 
is  that  of  the  Tamul  language,  or  a  line  drawi\ 
from  Pulicat  towards  Bangalore^  including  conse^ 
quently  the  whole  of  the  Carnatic  below  the  Gbatg^ 
with  Trichinapali  and  Tanjore. 

The  first  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Chola  kingg, 
is  that  immediately  subsequent  to  the  foundation 
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»f  the  principality.  Forty-etght  or  forty -four  king^ 
are  said  to  have  reigned  in  a  former  age,  but  no- 
thing more  than  their  names,  and  those  not  of 
freqaent  recurrence,  are  preserved.  It  is  never- 
theless probable  that  several  of  the  few  event's  of 
Chola  history  which  have  been  comn^emoratedj  be- 
long to  this  period,  and  in  particular  we  may  as- 
sign to  it  the  construction  of  the  capital  Wariur 
on  the  Kaveri,  which  seems  to  be  recognisable 
in  the  Orthaura  of  Ptolemy  the  capital  of  Sornag; 
Shora  or  Chola  Nayak,  situated  on  that  river. 
The  extension  of  the  territory  further  North  by  tiie 
reduction  of  Tonda  Mandalam,  the  country  of  the 
Kurumbas  or  Nomadic  Soretani  is  also  referred  to 
this  early  period  by  Mr.  Ellis,,  but  it  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  a  later  date. 

The  district  below  the  Ghats  from  about  PuUcat 
to  CuddaloTe  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  at  an 
early  period  by  wild  tribes,  who  however,  were 
themselves  foreigners,  coming  from  the  North  of 
India,  and  who  exterminated  the  original  barbari- 
ans of  this  part  of  the  Dantfafta  forest.  Although 
an  uncivilised  people,  the  jfiTurwmftas,  as  they  are 
styled,  were  not  strangers  to  social  organisation,  as 
they  had  chiefs  of  their  own,  and  forfified  holds,  and 
were  not  reduced  without  difficulty  to  subjection. 
According  to  tradition  Kulottunga  Chola,  had  a 
Km  by  a  female  dancer  attached  to  a  temple,  or  id 
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tsome  of  the  versions,  by  a  nymph  of  Pdtdla,  who 
from  his  illegitimacy  being  debarred  from  succeed- 
ing* to  his  parental  dominions  was  sent  by  his  fa« 
ther  to  win  a  principality  for  himself.     The  prince, 
named  Adonda  or  Tondaman  Chakravertti,  sub- 
dued  the   KurumbaSy  with  the  aid  of  his  father, 
and  introduced  various  races  of  colonists  into  the 
country  from  more  civilised  districts.     It  does   not 
seem  however  that    Tonda  continued  an  indepen- 
ciant  state,  for  no  separate  lists   of  its  princes  are 
preserved,  nor  is  any   notice  of  its  later  fortunes 
handed  down,  except  as  part  of  the  Chola  kingdom. 
Its  subjugation  by  a  branch  of  the  ruling  d\ nasty 
of  Chola  is  conjectured  by  Mr.   Ellis  to  have  oc- 
curred before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  as  many  of  the  names  by  which  places  are  still 
known,  and  which  seem  to  have  been  imposed  by 
the  colonists  are  to  be  found  in   Ptolemy's  tables, 
thus  the  Arcati  Regio  SorcBj  is  considered  by  him 
to   be   the   Arcot  of  modern  times  :  the  original 
term  Arcadu  being  a  Tamil  compound  of  Al  or  Ar, 
the  Banyan  Tree,  and  Cadu  a  forest,  and  Arcot 
being  the  chief  town  of  one  of  the  Nddus  or  early 
divisions  of  the  country  although  not  the  capital. 
This  he  supposes  to  have  been  Kdnchi  or  Conje* 
veraniy  which  is  considered  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
Chola  kings  in  their  early  intercourse  with  the  Pan- 
dyan  monarchs.    Kdnchi  is  said  to  have  been  found 
ed  by  Adanda  Chakravertti,  and  made  bis  capital^ 
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¥ut  i(s  own  traditions  ascribe  its  restoration^  or  in 
other  words  its  foundation  to  Vira  Chola,  a  prince 
cotemporary  with  Sdlivdhana  in  the  first  century 
of  Christianity.  The  chief  temples  of  this  celebrat- 
ed place  of  Hindu  devotion,  are  of  much  more  re- 
cent origin,  and  no  traces  of  it  appear  in  the  classi- 
cal Geographers.  The  specification  by  Ptolemy  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  Peninsula  as  a 
Nomadic  tribe  seems  also  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  the  Kurumbas,  ps  an  independant  people  in  hia 
day^  for  the  colonists  whose  descendants  still  occu- 
py the  country  are  Vellalas  an  agricultural  not 
a  pastoral  people.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  this 
transaction  belongs  to  a  more  modern  date^  and 
that  the  Tonda  country  was  not  settled  untill  after 
the  separation  of  the  Chola  from  the  Pandyan 
principality.  The  line  of  sea  coast  may  perhaps 
have  been  occupied  earlier,  but  the  tracts  a  Utile 
removed  from  it,  were  but  imperfectly  civilised  in 
the  first  centuries  of  Christianity.  Another  event 
of  Bome  importance,  the  destruction  of  Wariur  by 
.a  shower  of  earth,  and  the  removal  of  the  capital  to 
JSMmbhakonam  or  to  Ganga  Gondavaram  can 
Bearcely  be  referred  to  the  first  period,  as  it  gives 
'4<Mgnation  to  a  Prince  of  a  subsequent  era,  named 
^W^oriur  Chola,  and  if  it  be  as  above  conjecture 
c^  identifiable  with  Orthoura. 

.  i  /The  Chola  kingdom  merged  by  marriage  as  has 
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been  noticed  into  the  Pandyan,  and  continued  sc? 
for  570  years.  The  duration  of  the  interval  may 
perhaps  not  be  very  accurately  stated,  but  the  oc- 
currence seems  very  probable,  and  explains  why 
the  Chola  records  are  so  much  more  defective  than 
those  of  Madura.  Whether  the  cause  be  correctly 
assigned  is  also  doubtful,  but  we  may  be  satisfied 
to  admit  the  traditional  memory  of  the  result,  and 
to  conclude  that  the  kings  of  Madura  extended  their 
authority  over  the  whole  tract  between  the  Eastenr 
Ghats  and  the  coast,  for  a  considerable  period  dur- 
ing the  early  ages  of  Christianity. 

The  series  of  Princes  who  succeeded,  is  very  dif- 
ferently stated  by  diflferent  authorities.  Lists  preserv- 
ed at  the  Temples  of  Tripeti.Chandragiri^nd  Per- 
9na<ur,make  the  number  twenty-three,whilst  others  at 
Kondatur  and  Kanchi  give  eighteen,  supplying  also 
dales  or  from  Sal.  136  to  830,  (A.  D,  214  to  908.) 

an  interval  of  694 years,  which  is  much  ioo  consider- 
able for  eighteen  reigns,  giving  an  average  of  39 
years  to  a  reign.  The  more  extensively  received 
enumeration,  however  is  sixteen,  resting  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Vrihadiswara  Mdhdtmya  a  San- 
scrit work  of  which  translations  in  Tamul  and 
Mahratta  exist.  Although  not  of  unexceptionable 
authenticity,  it  should  be  a  preferable  guide  to  tbe 
barren  lists  above  adverted  to,  but  there  are  some 
irreconcileable  contradictions  between  its  secies  of 
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Princes,  and  the  dates  assig^nable  to  some  of  iheai 
from  other  sources^  and  the  total  number  is  in  all 
probability  less  accurate  than  that  of  the  loca]  lists. 

That  some  of  the  Princes  particularised  in  all  had  % 
real  existence  is  undoubted,  as  it  is  yerificdl  by  in- 
gcriptions,  'rhe  inscriptions  of  the  Chola  Princes 
in  the  Dravira  country  and  language  are  exceed-* 
iagly  numerous  :  every  temple  abounds  with  them. 
Unfortunately  however  the  old  Tamul  inseriptionsi 
the  antiquity  of  which  is  easily  recognisable  by  the 

fttjle,  very  rarely  present  any  other  date  than  that 
ef  the  year  of  the  reign  in  which  the  circumstances 
tbey  record  took  place.  They  are  consequently  of 
little  chronological  value, 

A<icording  to  the   Vrihadismara  Mihdtmj/a  the 

fivst  of  the  Series,  Kulottunga,   was  distinguished 

Oi^fginally  only  for  bis  devotion  to   Siva,  by  whose 

&TOur  he  became  possessed  of  great  wealth,  which 

ke  employed  to  raise  forces,  defeat  his  enemies,  and 

cec^py  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Kaveri. 

He  erected  a  number  of  temples  to  different  forms 

»ef  8siva,  and  amongst  othersone  of  great  splendour 

.  t&Tung€8wara,  the  form  of  that  divinity  worship* 

:  peA  at  Tanjotey  whioh  may  hence  be  considered  as 

J  ttft^  Ckola  capital. 

The  names  and  chief  actions  of  tbeseCAoZ«  Princes 
jaft^Mcorded  in  the  Vrihadiswara  Mdhdtmt/a  will  be 
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found  in  another  place  *  as  well  as  an  attempt  to 
establish  the  period  of  Kulottunga's  existence  in 
the  ninth  century,  upon  what  appears  very  good 
authority.  At  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  the  series  of  Ckola  Princes,  and  the  many 
celebrated  shrines  originating  with  them  should  not 
have  borne  an  earlier  date,  and  we  cannot  satis- 
factorily refer  them  to  the  Kulottunga  of  the  San- 
scrit text.  A  very  current  tradition,  indeed  places 
Kulottunga  in  the  time  of  the  Poet  Kamban  who 
has  left  bis  own  date  on  record  Sal  808  (A.  D. 
886,)  and  makes  him  the  last  not  the  first  of  his 
race.  The  story  may  perhaps  originate  in  some 
change  of  dynasty,  but  it  is  scarcely  admissable  at 
all,  for  Kamban's  work  is  dedicated  to  Rajendra 
Ckola  not  to  Kulottunga.  Supposing  them  to  be 
the  same  individual,  it  leaves  as  probable  the  existence 
of  two  Kulottungas  about  this  date,  and  the  prior 
antiquity  of  a  race  of  Princes  whose  names  are  now 
lost  or  but  partially  preserved  in  the  local  lists.  Ra^ 
jendra  Ckola  appears  to  have  been  a  very  distin- 
guished member  of  the  dynasty,  and  his  inscripti- 
ons describe  him  as  victor  over  the  Pandyan  and 
Ckera  Princes  and  those  of  Utkala  and  Virat.  He 
is  said  even  to  have  undertaken  Maritime  aggres- 
sions, and  embarking  on  board  ship  to  have  subdued 
\Yelankh  or  Ceylon,  Kalinga  or  the  Northern  part 


*  Catalo^rue  Page  182. 
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of  the  Coromandel  coast,  Gaur  and  Bengal.  These 
are  no  doubt  exaggerations,  but  they  leave  it  likely 
that  Rdjendra  was  a  Prince  of  more  power  than 
any  Chola  monarch  could  have  enjoyed  after  the 
Yadava  and  Belal  Rajas  had  the  ascendancy,  an<i 
this  consideration  confirms  his  living  in  the  nintl^ 
century.  There  were  no  doubt  many  Chola  Ra-j 
jas  after  him  although  of  more  circumscribed  au-* 
thority,  and  the  destruction  of  the  family  in  the  time 
of  Kamban,  unless  it  were  in  the  person  of  Rajen^ 
dra,  as  the  subverter  of  a  prior  dynasty,  is  therefore 
an  idle  fiction. 

The  Chola  Princes  of  this  race  are  said  to  have 
carried  their  arms  far  into  Telingana  and  Kernata 
but  to  have  been  checked  in  their  career  in  the  for- 
mer direction  by  the  Yadava  Princes  in  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  finally  expelled  from 
the  Northern  tracts  by  the  Kakateya  Princes  in 
the  twelfth.  l*hey  continued  to  hold  the  govern- 
ment of  their  original  possessions  to  a  much  later 
date,  either  independantly  or  as  feudatories  to  Vija^ 
yanagar.  The  flight  of  Rdmdnuja  from,  Tavjore 
above  the  Ghats  is  invariably  said  to  have  been  ia 
^consequence  of  the  persecution  of  the  Chola  king, 
-mud  it  occurred  in  the  twelfth  century.  Grants  by 
-•Prince  named  Potambi  Chola  with  the  title  of 
Madhurdntaka  destroyer  or  conqueror  of  Madura, 
■i;«>efoand  dated  in  Sal  1 153  (A.  D.  1231.)     In  the 


sixteenth  ceirtury,  as  has  been  noticed,  an  officer  p|f 
the  VijayanagarGovernment  was  despatched  to  pro-* 
tect  the  Raja  of  Madura  from  his  Chola  neighbour^ 
and  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  similar  aid  being; 
afforded  to  the  Nayak  of  T«n/ore  against  the  iVo^flfc 
€>f  Madura,  introduced  the  Mahratta  family, by  which 
it  is  still  governed.  Ekoji  the  half  brother  of  Sivaji 
being  ordered  by  the  superior  state  of  Vijayctpur 
or  Bijapore  to  march  to  the  aid  of  the  Chola 
Prince,  relieved  him  not  only  from  the  attacks  of 
bis  enemies  but  the  cares  of  administration^  and 
usurping  the  supremacy  put  an  end  to  a  dynasty 
that  had  been  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  Dravi* 
ra  through  many  successive  centuries,  and  had  at* 
tached  a  degree  of  credit  to  the  Chola  name>  whichi 
led  to  its  adoption  in  other  portions  of  the  Pe*^ 
Dinsula. 

One  of  these  appropriations  appears  to  have  oc« 
eurred  in  the  Carnatic,  and  a  series  of  nine  CholaB^ 
is  sometimes  enumerated,  a  few  of  whom  are  bor- 
rowed apparently  from  the  genuine  lists,  but  others, 
if  they  ever  had  a  real  existence  were  wholly  un- 
connected with  the  Chola  dynasty.  These  Princes 
are  described  in  the  Nava  Chola  Cheritra  a  Telugu 
work,  (p.  305)-  and  were  named  Kerikdla,  Vikra^ 
ma,  Uttunga,  Adivara,  Varadherma,  Satyendra, 
Manujendra,  Viri,  and  Uttama.  The  object  of 
the  record  is  to  detail  the  encouragement  given  by 


Ibese  Princes  to  the  Jangama  religion,  and  in 
tiierefore  not  likely  to  be  very  authentic.  Of  four 
of  tbe  nine,  Adivara,  Varadkerma,  Satyendra, 
and  Manujendra,  no  traces  occur  in  any  othet 
Recounts. 

Other  instances  of  the  use  of  the  term  Chola 
are  found  in  the  Tetugu  countricsj  and  in  these,  in- 
dividual appellations,  as  Kulottunga,  Rajendra, 
Vikrama,  and  Vira,  and  Kerikala,  are  assumed. 
'The  adoption  of  these  naipes  and  titles  appears  to 
have  been  divided  between  two  families,  grants  by 
both  of  whom  are  very  numerous  and  are  nearly 
cofemporary  ;  the  one  dating  from  Sal  1022,  to 
1097,  (A.  D  1 100  to  1 175),  in  the  reigns  of  Gonka 
Jtaja  Kulottunga  Chola,  and  his  son  Rajendra 
Chola  of  Velanad,  and  the  other  embracing  the  pe- 
riod of  San023  to  1104,  (A.  D.  IIOl  to  1182), 
beinj  chieflv  grants  by  Kulottunga  Chola  Vishnu 
Verddkana  of  the  Chalufn/a  princes  of  Rdjama- 
itendri.  There  is  also  a  "rant  by  a  Kerikala  Cho- 
la in  Sal.  1114  (A.  D.  1192,;  who  is  descrihed  as 
the  great  grandson  of  Gonta  Itaja,  Princeof  Velnad, 
tbe  country  of  the  East  of  the  l\ingabhadra  and  a- 
'  long  the  Krishna.  In  the  ceded  districts  occur  the 
grants  of  a  Deva  Chola.v/hoiookGandikota  in  Sal. 
1244,  (A.  D.  1323)  and  an  Ahobala  Deva  Chola  in 
■8al.  1342  (A.  D.  1410).  With  exception  of  theflcja- 
l  iinakendri  Ckolas  the  others  were  petty   chiefs, 
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little  better  than    Zemindars,   in   which  class  wet 
may  also  reckon  another  ififeriAra/a  Chola  who  is  said 
to  have  been  conquered  by  one  of  the  Jupalliwars 
or  Zemindars  of  Jupalli  in  the  Hyderabad  country. 

CHERA. 


Another  Political  Division  of  the  South  of  India 
which  may  be  traced  to  periods  of  some  antiquity, 
is  that  of  the  Chera  kingdom,  which  is  always  enu- 
merated along^  with  the  Pandyan  and  Chola  states, 
by  original  aathorities.  The  boundaries  of  thia 
principality  seem  to  have  been  of  little  extent,  and 
it  was  probably  most  commonly  feudatory  to  its 
more  powerful  neighbours,  except  where  it  had  ex- 
tended its  northern  limits  so  as  to  interpose  a 
mountainous  barrier  between  it  and  its  enemies. 
The  northern  limit  of  Chera  varied  at  different 
periods,  being  originally  placed  at  Palini  near  Dha* 
rapura,  whilst  at  a  subsequent  period  the  capital, 
Dalavanpur  or  Talcad  above  the  Mysore  Ghats  indi- 
cates a  considerable  extension  of  the  boundary  in  this 
quarter,  and  the  Chera  principality  probably  included 
the  greater  portion  of  A'erwflfd.  Its  Eastern  limits  were 
the  possessions  of  Chola  and  Pandya,  and  the  Wes- 
tern those  of  Kerala.  In  its  early  state  however 
it  comprehended  the  extreme  South  of  the  Ma- 
labar coast  or  Travancore,  and    consisted  of  tha^ 
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province,  Wyndd,  the  Nilgiri  mountain  district^ 
the  Southern  portion  of  Coimbetore,  and  part  of 
Tinnivelli,  In  this  tract  we  have  in  Ptolemy  the 
people  called  Card,  and  not  far  from  it  Carura 
Regia  Cerebothri,  in  which,  making  an  allowance 
for  inaccuracies  of  sound  and  expression,  we  have 
the  Cheras,  and  Carur  still  a*  city  in  this  district^ 
gnd  Cherapati,  the  sovereign  of  Chera. 

It  seems  probable  therefore  that  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  Chera,  or  as  it  is 
also  called  Kanga,  was  an  independant  principality. 
Of  its  history,  either  before  or  sincejittle  satisfacto* 
ry  occurs,  untill  periods  comparatively  modern. 
Lists  of  Princes,  one  of  thirty,  and  another  of 
twenty,  who  it  is  said  ruled  in  the  Dwapar  and 
beginning  of  the  Kali  age,  are  given,  but  chey  are 
unaccompanied  by  details  :  another  series  of  twen« 
ty-six  Princes  adds  the  political  events  of  their 
reigns,  and  closing  with  the  conquest  of  the  pro- 
i  ^ince  by  Adity a  vermd,  a  Chola  Prince  in  A.  D. 
89^,  it  enables  us  to  place  the  commencement  of 

the  dynasty  in  the  fifth  century.     The    occupation 
ef  the  country  by  the  Chola  Rajas  was  not  of  very 

long  continuance,  and  in  the  course  of  the  tenth 

.  century  the  capital   Tdlcdd  was   that  of  the  first 

or.  second  sovereign  of  the  Hayasala  or  Beldl  dy- 

l^^y  of  the  sovereigns  of  Karnata.     The  name  of 

jpAera  appears  to  have  been  discontinued  from  this 
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period,  and  the  districts  were  annexed  to  the  neigh* 
bouring  principalities  of  Karndta,  Mmdura,  or 
Tanjore. 

KERALA. 


Before  leaving  the  Southern   extremity  of  the 

Peninsula  it  will  be  convenient  to  advert  to  ano« 

ther  ancient  division  of  some  interest,  the  state  of 
Kerala  or  Malabar.     The  country  intended  by  this 

designation  in  its  voidest  sense  extends  from  Go-* 
kernam  to  Cape  Comorin,  but  it  was  subdivided 
into  four  provinces  as  has  been  already  noticed^ 
Tuluva,  Cuva,  Kerala,  and  Mushica  :  of  these  no 
traces  occur  in  Ptolemy  except  Cuva  which  he 
gives  without  any  alteration,  Cuva,  only  as  a  city 
not  a  province.  It  is  possible  that  the  Paralia  of 
his  tables  may  be  a  wrong  reading  for  Karalia  or 
Kerala,  and  in  the  Aycotta  of  the  Malabar  coast  near 
Koranganur,  some  vestige  of  the  Aii  or  Ai>rum 
Jfi^giomay  be  conjectured.  As  already  observed  some 
other  identifications  along  this  coast  may  be  made,  as 
Ntlcynda  or  Nilkantha  with  NUeswara,B,xidPurrhos 
mon$  with  the  mountain  of  Parasurdma,  to  whom 
the  whole  tract  is  said  to  owe  its  origin . 

This  Hero  after  the  destruction  of  the  Kshetriya 
race  bestowed  the  Earth  upon  the  Brahmans,  who 
repaid  the  obligation  by  banishing  him  as  a  homi- 
cide from  amongst  them.    Being  thus  at  a  loss  fo( 
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a  domicile  he  solicited  one  of  the  ocean,  and  its  re« 
gent  Deity  consented  to  yield  him  as  much  land  as 
he  could  hurl  his  battle  Axe  along.  Parasurdma 
threw  the  weapon  from  Gokernam  to  Kumdri,  and 
the  retiring  ocean  yielded  him  the  coast  of  Malabar 
below  the  ffttitude  of  15*. 

The  introduction  of  Brahmans  into  this  province, 
^hich  has  already  been    noticed,  appears   to   have 
been  accompanied  with  a  political  organisation  Of 
very  unusual  occurrence  in  the  East.     The  Govern- 
ment was  vested  in  a   sort  of  Hierarchal   senate, 
formed  of  the  Brahmans  of  the  sixtj-four  districts, 
into    which     they    parcelled    out    the    country ; 
the  land  they  rented  to  people  of  inferior  casts, 
reserving  to  themselves  the  right  to  property  in  the 
soil,  and  the  management  of  public  affairs.  The  de- 
fence of  the  whole  or  the  use  of  weapons,   was 
ifltPttsted  to  ten  divisions  and  a  half,  out  of  the  six- 
ty-four, and  the  executive  Government  was  con- 
signed to  one  individual,  and  a  council  of  four  others 
appointed  by  the  Brahmans  of  the  sixty-four  villa- 
ges for  three  years  each.     This  arrangement  how 
ever  in  the  course  of  time  gave  way  to  the  election 
of  one  sovereign,  of  the  Military  caste,  who  took  an 
Mth  on  his  installation  to  acknowledge  the  authori- 
iff  of  the  Brahmans,  and  do  nothing  contrary   to 
tiMlP  interests,  or  without  their  concurrence.     This 
« Military  Governor  was  brought,  in  the  first  in-* 
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stance^  it  is  said,  from  a  foreign  country:  what  couH'^ 
try  is  not  mentioned :  according  to  Arrian  and 
Pliny,  Malabar  was  included  in  the.  Pandyan  king« 
dom^  and  it  is  probable  therefore  that  in  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity  the  Brahmans  of  Kerala  had 
been  induced  or  compelled  to  accept  a  Military 
Viceroy  from  the  monarch  of  Madura^  retaining  in 
consideration  of  their  sacred  character^  and  actual 
privileges^  substantial  influence  in  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government. 

Subsequently  to  these  events  which  appear  to  be- 
long to  periods  of  some  antiquity^  the  history  of  the 
Province  is  very  imperfectly  preserved.  The  sepa- 
ration of  sixty -four  districts  into  two  portions^  thir- 
ty-two North  and  thirty-two  Souths  indicates  the 
distinction  of  Tuluva  from  Kerala  but  on  what  ac- 
count it  was  made  is  not  recorded  :  we  shall  find  it 
again  noticed  elsewhere.  Obscure  traditions  then 
occur  of  the  temporary  prevalence  of  the  Bauddha 
faith,  and  its  final  suppression  by  six  learned  Brah- 
mans^ who  came  from  other  countries,  and  of  the 
encouragement  given  by  Kula  Sekhara,  a  prince 
who  is  placed  by  some  authorities  in  the  fourth  and 
by  others  in  the  seventh  century  of  Chrij^tianity^  to 
persons  of  that  description  to  settle  in  Kerala. 

From  the  death  of  this  Prince  an  extraordinary 
anachronism  in  the  Malabar  annals  assigns  the  ap^ 
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ftointmeirt  of  Kings  or  Viceroys  to  Krishna  Rhya 
the  King  of  Vijayanagar  in  the  sixteenth   century. 
E^hteen  rulers  of  this  class  are  enumerated^  each 
of  whom  reigned  for  twelve  years,   thus  occupying 
an  interval  of  316  years.     The  last  of  the  number, 
Cktrufnan  Perumal,  is  celebrated  for  a  very  singu- 
lar event  in  the  annals  of  the  Hinders,  his  conversi- 
on lo  the  Mohammedan  Religion.  He  finally  retired 
to  Mecca,  dividitig  on   his  departure  the  Kerala 
kingdom  into  eighteen  or  more  distinct  princifiali- 
tics.     There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general  ac- 
curacy of  this  story.     A  Raja  of  Malabar  did    be- 
come a  Mohammedan,  and  whether  he  went  on 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  or  not,  bis  apostacy  was  no 
doubt  the  occasion  of    political   convulsions,   and 
made  the  plea  of  general  disobedience  by  his   Offi- 
cers who  took  the  opportunity  of  rendering  them- 
selves independant.     These  eveats  seem   to   have 
occurred  in  the  ninth  century,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  we  know  that  the  Portuguese  found   the 
fMmntry  broken  up  into  numerous  petty  principalis 
tit8>.  acknowledging  a  sort  of  feudatory   obligation 
ta  a  few  of  the  more  powerful  of  their  number,  but 
in  affecting  independance.     Amongst  the  superior 
stated  was  that  of  Kalicat,  whose  chief  was  entitled 
iki^  86mudri  Raja  or  llaja  of  the  sea  coast,  and 
irlto  was  thence  probably  termed  Zamorin  by  tbc^ 
Poitilguese.     The  origin  of  Calicut  was    subse- 
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quent  to  the  partition  of  the  country  by  Cherumanr 
Perumal.  The  foundation  of  another  chieftainship 
furnishes  an  era  in  common  use,  and  events  in  Ma- 
lahar  are  ordinarily  dated  from  the  building  of  Ku^ 
lam,  Culao,  or  Quilon,  which  occurred  in  the  ninth 
century. 

KADAMBA, 


The  traditions  of  Malabar  respecting  the  parti- 
tion of  the  country  amongst  sixty-four  families  of^ 
Brahmans^  and  their  subdivision  into   two  sects  of 
thirty-two  each,  one  retaining  the  Northern,  and  thq 
other  the  Southern  portion  of  the  country,  recur  in 
the  records  of  Tuluva,  and   that  province  is  said  to 
have  been  apportioned  in  a  similar   manner     The 
separation  however  is  ascribed,   not    to    Parasu 
Rama,  but  to  May  lira  Far  md,2i  Prince  of  a  dynasty 
known  by  the  name  Kadamba,  which  long  reigned 
in  this  part  of  the  Peninsula.     To  Parasu   Rima 
is  attributed  nevertheless  the  recoverv  of  the  whole 
tract  over  which  they  reigned  from  ihe  ocean,  and 
which   is   said   to   have  extended   from   Nasik  to 
Kanya  Kumari.     The  country   so  recovered   was 
distinguished  by  Parasu  Rama,  as  the  seven  Kon^ 
kans,  which  are  severally   named   Ki^ata,    Virata^ 
Mahratta,  Konkana,  Hayga,  Tuluva,  and  Kerala. 
Of  these  the  Kadamba    Princes  appear   to   have 
ruled  over  Hayga  and  Tuluva,  or  the  modern  Ka^ 


HarOt  extending  their  authocity  inland  over  part  of 
Kamdla  confining  with  the  limits  of  Ckera.  The 
Konkana  appears  to  have  been  in  ancient  as  in  mo- 
dern times,  the  residence  of  uncivilised  and  piratical 
tribes.  The  Kirata  connfry  is  of  course  that  of  bar- 
barians.and  the  term  MahrattiiorA/aAcrflsAfra  is  of 
80  vague  an  import,  and  ihi'  earlv  traditions  of  the 
modern  Mahrattas  so  utterly  deficient,  lliat  it  is  not 
likely  they  existed  as  a  separate  and  org'anised  com- 
munity in  ancient  times.  In  place  of  this  division, 
indeed:,  some  accounts  specify  Go-rdshlra  but  this 
should  be  more  properly  Hayga,  which  is  also  o- 
mitted.  and  another  division  that  of  Berbtra  insert- 
ed. Berbera,  Kirata,  and  ftViia  are  also  said  to 
form  theking-domof  Trigertta:  both  Trigertta  and 
Virata  are  known  by  name  in  the  Mahabharjt, 
butthe  latter  is  there  placed  much  more  to  the  North, 
and  il  is  difficult  to  understand  on  what  g;round8 
it  is  included  amongst  the  Konkanas.  At  any 
rate  it  appears  probable  from  the  classical  geogra- 
phy, as  well  as  the  imperfect  character  and  general 
tenor  of  the  traditions  regarding  this  part  of  the 
Peninsula,  that  a  considerable  tract  of  country 
between  the  Godaveri  and  Krishna  Rivers  from 
the  sea  coast  eastwards,  continued  to  a  compara- 
tively modern  date  in  the  possession  of  scattered 
and  barbarous  tribes,  or  an  untenunted  expanse  of 
jBOUntain  and  forest,  such  as  it  was  when  Rama 


with  his  wife  and  brother,  resided  iiv  a  eoltege  of' 
leaves  near  the  sources  of  the  Godiveri 

Atthe  time  that  P^rasw  /2ima  recovered  Tulu^ 
va  and  Hat/ga  from  the  sea/ it  appears  that  he  ob- 
tained a  population  also,  for  it  is  asserted  that  he 
converted  the  fishermen  of  the  coast  into  Brahmans. 
He  then  departed,  telling  them  that  if  ever  they  had 
occasion  for  his  aid,  their  wishes  would  bring  him 
to  their  assistance :  after  son.e  interval  they  were 
curious  to  see  whether  he  would  keep  his  word^ 
and  summoned  him  to  their  presence  :  upon  his  ar- 
rival, and  learning  the  cause  of  his  being  put  to  un- 
necessary trouble^  he  was  exceeaingly  wroth,  and 
degraded  them  to  the  condition  of  SiidraSj  in  which 
light  the  Bmhmans  of  the  Konkan  are  still  consi* 
dered. 

When  some  ages  had  elapsed  Siva  and  Pdrvali, 
came  to  the  Sahyddri  mountains^  the  Ghats  above. 
Konkan  and  Kanara,  and  in  consequence  of  theic 
pastimes  a  boy  was  born  under  a  Kadamba  tree, 
whence  the  name  of  the  dynasty  :  other  accounta  as- 
cribe his  birth  to  a  drop  of  Siva's  perspiralioft 
which  fell  upon  a  Kadamba  Bower.  The  people  oS 
the  country  being  at  the  time  wiihout  a  monarch, 
had  recourse  to  a  mode  of  election  which  i»  of  frcy 
quent  occurrence  iu  the  peninsular  traditionis.  Due. 
worship  having  been  performed,  a  state  Elephant  im 
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tamed  loose,  carrying  a  wreath,  and   the  person  to 
Tihocn  the  animal  presents  it,  is  chosen  king.     In 
this  instance  ^he  wreath  was  given  to  the   youth 
whose  birth  w^is  so  miraciilaus,  and  the  first  of  th^ 
Kodarnbas  ascended  the  throne  of  Tuluva.     In 
'  consequence  of  his   derivation  f ro-n  Siva   he  was 
bom   with  a  third  eye  on   his  fmehead,  visible  only 
at  the  inoment  of  his  production,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence  ter^ned    Trineira  Kadamba.     He   was   a 
great  benefactor  of  his  people,   and   a  devout  wor- 
shipper   of    Siva    as  Madhukeswari  and    Kotis^ 
wara.     His    date    is    placed    early    in    the   Kali 
age,  but  inscriptions  occur  in  his  name  dated  Sal. 
90  or  A.  D.    168.     It  is  not  very  likely   that   the 
Sdlivdhana  era  should  have  been  adopted  thus  earh^^ 
t         else  the  date  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  subsequent 
I  traditions.     It  must  be  observed,   however,  that  in 

this  ease  the  city    Banavdsi  existed  before  the  Ka^ 
damha  family,  as  it  occurs  in   the  vicinage  of  the 

Malabar  coast    something  near  its  actual   position 
in  Ptolemy's  tables. 

Tf  he  sixth  Prince  of  this  family,  or  the  third  ac- 
iimrding  to  some  accounts,  was  Mayura  Vermd  to 
Virhom  the  foundation  of  Jayantipur  is  attributed. 
^Q^liis  is  usually  identified  with  Banavdsi,  but  some 
^lotices  make  it  Kundapur  on  the  sea  coast.  This 
;W  die  Prince  to  whom  the  introduction  of  the  Brah- 
jpuoM  is  ascribed.    The  place  wheace  be  brought 
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them^  and  their  number,  are  variously  given,  as  Akt" 
kshetra  or  Vallabhipur^  and  one  hundred,  or  thirty- 
two  thousand;  all  the  traditions  agree  that  he  distri- 
buted the  country  below  the  Ghats  into  sixty-four 
portions,  which  he  gave  to  the  Brahman  colonists, 
and  the  very  large  proportion  which   the  Rrahmang 
of  Kanara  and  Tuluva  bear  to  the  whole  populati- 
on, indicates  a   considerable  immigration   of  this 
class  at  some  distant  period.     The  greater  part  are 
also  admitted  to  belong  to  the  Pancha  Gaura,  the 
five  Gaura  Brahmnns,  or  those   of  Northern   Hin- 
dustan. Mayura  Vermd  is  said  to  have  established 
four  cities  in  each  of  which  he  placed   a   Brahman 
Governor  :  these  were   Kasargodi,  Barkur,  Man-' 
galur,  and    Kadaba.     The   marvellous  adventures 
of  this  Prince,  a  brief  notice  of  which  will  be  found 
in  another  place,  (page  95)  do  not  occur  in  what  seems 
to  be  the  chief  authority  for  the  history  of  the  Ka- 
damba  Kings,  the  Sahyddri  Khanda  of  the  Skari:^ 
da  Furana. 

The  Brahmnns  introduced  by  Mat/lira  Vermd 
attempted  in  the  reign  of  his  son  and  successor  to 
eave  the  province,  but  they  were  brought  back^ 
and  in  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  their  attempt 
were  compelled  to  leave  unshorn  a  lock  of  hair  on 
the  forehead  as  a  distinguishing  mark.  The  son  of 
Mayura  Verma  is  variously  named  Kshetra  Verma^ 
Chandragada,    and    Trmetra    Kadamba.    Thte 


falter  it  is  said,  extended  the  Brahinans  to  ttie 
Southern  portion  of  Tuluva  or  Gokema,  which 
was  under  the  Government  of  a  kinsman  of  the 
Prince  named  Chandrasena.  The  son  of  Chan- 
drasena,  Lokdditya  married  the  sister  of  Trinetra, 
and  had  by  her  a  daughter,  whom  the.  Kin^  of  the 
moantain  Chanddlas,  solicited  as  a  wife  for  his  son. 
The  reqnest  was  seemingly  compHed  with,  and  the 
king  and  his  attendants  invited  to  Tripura,  the  re* 
wdence  of  Lok.iditya,  to  celebrate  the  ntarriage. 
Whilst  unsuspicious  of  peril  they  were  assailed  by 
the  soldiers  of  Lokdditya,  and  his  brother-in-latv, 
and  destroyed,  and  the  authority  of  the  Kadamha 
Prince  wasextenriedinconsequenceabave  theGhats- 
into  Camdta.  The  Brahnians  followed  this  ac- 
-cession  of  territory. 

From  the  Brst  of  the  Kadamha  djUasty  to  the 
I  last,  seventy-one  or  seventy-four  Princes  are  enu- 
fenefated  but  their  names  alone  are  particularized^ 
They  were  followed,  it  is  said,  by  \.\ie  Abhiras,  Mau- 
Ya»,  &c  ,  the  lists  of  Princes  given  \n  the  Purdnas, 
'■who  could  have  had  no  connexion  whatever  with 
the  dynasties  of  the  South.  The  interval  is  thus 
■filled  up  to  the  reign  of  a  Sankara  Deva  in  Sai: 
-1258,  or  A  D.  1336.  the  date  of  the  origin  of  the 
I'Vyuyanagar  Wingdom.     The' period  from  Sa/  90 

at  of  Trinelra  Kadamba  to  1258,  is  llSSyears^ 
i^lttod  these  distributed  amongst  seventy-four  Prin^ 
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cejB  would  give  fifteen  years  to  reign,  an  average  not 
unlikely  if  we  can  suppose  the  Princes  enumerated 
to  have  had  a  real  existence.  There  is  little  doubt 
also  that  ihe  first  Princes  of  Vi/ayanagar  were 
descended  from  a  TzUuva  family  of  ancient  origia 
and  power,  whose  dominions  extended  towards  tha 
Western  Sea  :  whether  they  were  connected  with 
the  Kadamba  family  does  not  appear,  but  that  tbi^ 
race  continued  to  bold  possessions  in  Kemdta,  till 
near  their  time,  is  proved  by  grants  at  Banavatsi, 
Savanur,  and  Gokemam,  dated  in  the  tw^ftli 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  by  Kadamb($ 
Kings.  Their  territorial  possessions^  and  their  per« 
sonal  independance  during  this  period  were  na 
doubt  subject  to  many  fluctuations,  and  the  Belal 
Rajas  of  Karnata  appear  to  have  exercised  somtt 
supremacy  bf  low  the  Ghats,  and  even  the  Telinga 
Kings  of  Warangal  extended  their  conquests  thi-» 
ther.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  former  of  these> 
the  Jain  Religion  was  very  widely  diffused  through** 
out  Tuluva,  and  in  the  interval  between  the  de^ 
cline  of  the  Belal  Kings,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Vijayanagar  Kings,  a  number  of  petty  independant 
Jain  Rajas  sprung  out  of  the  officers  of  the  former 
Princes.  They  were  allowed  to  retain  their  pos-p 
sessions  under  the  Vijayanagar  Kings,  but  the 
management  of  the  country  and  command  of  the 
Military  force^  were  vested  iu  three  deputies^  ap"^ 
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pointed  by  the  superior  sovereign.  A  branch  of  the 
VifOffanagur  fkmily  appears  to  have  settled  after 
th)^r  downfall,  in  Sonda,  whilst  Sadasiva  Raja  con« 
fibred  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  go* 
¥ernaient  of  Gtdi,  Barkur,  and  Mangalur,  upoa 
a  petty  chiefs  whose  descendants  known  as  the  Rajas 
of  Ikeri  reduced  the  Jain  R^jas  to  subjection,  and 
continued  to  hold  authority  in  Kanara  till  the  mid-* 
die  of  the  last  century,  when  their  dominions 
^ere  annexed  to  the  Mobammedan  kingdom  oi 
Mysore. 

NORTH  OF  THE  KRISHNA: 


The  collections  of  Col.  Mackenzie  do  not  pre- 
sent any  satisfactory  materials,  for  tracing  the  an- 
cient history  of  the  countries  North  of  the  Krish-- 
na,  on  the  Western  part  of  the  Peninsula  and 
^  the  fabulous  stories  of  Vikrarndditya,.  Saliva^ 
hona  and  Bhoja  which  relate  to  them^  differ  in  no 
irespect  from  those  common  in  other  parts  of  Hindu^ 
Stan,  and  reflect  little  light  upon  ihe  real  history  of 
the  country  or  its  Princes.  Materials  for  an  accurate 
record  of  the  political  transactions  of  modern  times^ 
the  fortunes  of  the  Mohammedan  kino;dom8  and  the 
Alarhatta  confederacy  are  not  deficient^  but  it  is  un- 
necessary  to  notice  these,  as  the  results  are  already 
well  known  by  the  translations  of  Scott^  and  the 
wUfksofOroie  and  Duff.    It  is  sufficient  here  to 
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observe  that  the  tonndation  of  Deogerh  or   Doulet" 
abad  is  attiibated  to  a  Shepherd  named  Ramji  wha 
tesided  on  the  mountain^  and  discovered  a  hidden 
treasure  in  the  year  of  Kali  2500  or  about  five  cen- 
turies  before  the  Christian  era.     His  minister  i^as 
Hemanda  Panth  by  whom   the  Mahratta  written 
character  was  invented.     The  excavations  at  Eliora 
are  ascribed  to  Ha  the  son  of  Buddha  the  son  of 
the  moon.     The  Rajas  who  ruled  subsequently  at 
KUore,  are  said  to  be  Yuvandswa,  Dandaka,  In* 
dradifumna,  Darudhya  and  Rama  Raja^   none  of 
whom^  except  the  last,  probably  ever  heard  of  the 
place.    The  legendary  origin  of  Ndsika  has  already 
been  given.     In  more  modern  times>  or 500  ye^ra 
ago,  a  Raja  entitled  Gauri  Raja  is  said  to  have  rul^ 
ed  here  and   at   Tryambak.     He   is  said  to  have 
been  ^  brother   of  Rama  Raja  of  Dowletabad,  of 
which  the  date  would  tolerably  well  admit.     His 
nephew  at  the  same  time  governed  the   country  be- 
low the  Ghats  or  the  Konkan,     At  that  time  a  Per- 
ryman  named  Jayaha  rose  in  insurrection,  defeated 
and  deposed  the  nephew  of  Gauri  Raja,   and  be- 
came master  of  the  Konkan  from  Junar  to  Ankola. 
Jayaba  extended  his  power  above  the  Ghats,  but 
•    was  checked  by  the  progress  of  the  Mohammedans. 
Seven    Princes  in  succession   descended  from   this 
person,  continued  to  hold  the  government  of  the  low 
country. 


BELAL  KINGS. 


The  ancient  history  of  Kemdta  is  but  little  elu- 
cidated  by  any  of  the  docuinenisof  the  Mackenzie 
collection.  The  Pandyan  and  Chera  Princes,  and 
those  of  the  £'a<2am6afamily,  probably  divided  it  in  a 
great  meaaureamon^st  them,  and  we  may  feel  satisfi- 
ed that  no  other  series  of  any  consideration  exercised 
the  sovereignty,  unlillhose  whom  we  shall  hereafter 
notice.  There  were  no  doubt  at  various  intervals  pet- 
ty princes  holding  portions  of  it  wiih  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  in(Iependantautliority,sueha8  thet/iazn 
Princes  of  Humchi  to  whose  inscriptions  vre  have 
already  referred:  aulhoritifs  of  a  similar  description 
prove  that  princesof  Te/ugi* origin,  and  partieolarly 
those  of  the  Chdluki/a  family  of  Kalyana,  held  por- 
tions of  ihe  country,  and  the  Kadaua  princesof  CAan- 
dragiri  also,  in  all  probability  extended  their  sway 
«Ter  part  of  its  northern  districts.  In  later  timesthe 
Ganapati  Princes  of  tVarangal  included  part  of  it 
in  their  territory,  and  ftnally  the  Rayaa  of  yijava' 
jtagar,  established  within  its  limits,  ruled  over  Kar- 
fiata  a^  well  as  the  other  divisions  of  the  Dekhin. 
,'  Before  noticing  any  of  these  however  we  may  pause 
■'  to  describe  a  dynasty  of  KamMa  princes  of  consi- 
^^erable  eminence  in  the  annals  of  the  South,  that 
Ipi  the  Half  solas  or  Betdlas. 
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The  founder  of  ihi«  -dynasty,  like  that  of  many 
others  of  the  South  of  India,  is  the  hero  of  sundry 
marvellous  traditions.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  per- 
son of   the  family  of  Yadu  or  that  of  Krishna  : 
some  accounts  make  him   a  Raja^  others^  a  peasant 
or  a  cowherd^  but  allaa;ree  that  he  derived  his  name 
and  fortune  from  killing  a  Tyger,  which  had  in  test- 
ed the  vicinity  of  a  shrine  of  Fasantikd,  a   sylvan 
goddess  ne^LT  Sasakapuri.  Some  traditions  say  he  kill- 
ed the  animal  in  defence  of  a  Rishi  or  holy  sage,  on 
xvhom  he  attended^  whiUt  others  relate   that  he  un- 
dertook  to  destroy  the  the  animal   at  the  request  of 
the  villagers,  who  consented  to  pay  him  annually  for 
the  duty,  a  quarter  of  a  fanam   on    every  Kandy  of 
grain  they  raised  on  their  fields.  With  this  revenue 
he  engaged  followers,  and  made  himself  formidable 
to  his  neighbours,   encreasing   his  demands   upon 
them  nntil  they  amounted  to  fo  rteen  fanams  for  the 
same  quantity  of  corn  as  that  for   which    they  had 
originally  agree  to  give  a  quarter  fanam.  The  name 
of  this  individual  was  Sala,  to  which  the  exclamati- 
on of  the  Muni,  Hohe,  kill!  being  prefixed,  his  de- 
signation and  that  of  his  family  became  Hohesalu 
or  Haysala.    He  also  bore  the  title  of  Belata  frotn 
Bala  strength,  with  reference  to  his  prowess.     It  is 
not  unlikely  that  he  was  a  Zemindar  or  petty  Raja 
ju  the  Carnatic,  subject  or  feudatory  to  the  Kan^ 
gyam  or  the  Chola  Raja^  until  by  his  prudence  and 
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enterprise  be  el^^vatied  himself  to  be  t%e  Ibimder  of 
an  independant  dynasty. 

The  number  of  the  Belala  Rajas,  according  to 
one  genealogical  account  is  seventeen,,  but  the  ordi* 
nary  enumeration,  particularly  that  of  various  in- 
sciiptions,  apparently  worthy  of  confidence,  i^nine.. 
There  i» a  greater  variety  in  the  duration  assigned) 
to  their  auihori<y,  and  the  records  of  various  Tem- 
ples m  TelinganaAmw.  it  to  eighty-seven  years^ 
vbil  St  the  jieneaJogical  list  extends  it  to  more  than. 
five  centuriefk  The  dates  of  the  inscriptions  extend, 
from  SaL  991  to  SaL  1233,  or  two  hundred  and  for* 

ty-four  yearsL  giving  nearly  thirty  years  to  a  reign* 
aa  average  certainly  exceeding  that  of  most  seriea 
of  princes  when  at  all  protraxjtejd^  but  which  we  have 
no  reason  to  dispute  in  the  present  case,  resting  aa 
itidoes  upon  many  concurring  documents.  The  first 
dibte  may  be  perhaps  a  little  too  remote,  but  the  last. 
Mie  know  from  Mohammedan  histoBy  is  the  period 
at  .which  the  capital  of  the  Belai  kings  was  taken 
aidfdestFoyed,  and  according  to  all  probability  their 
jf^m^v  irretrievably  subverted. 

.  The  first  capital  of  the  Belal  princes  was  Talkdd 
Im^  Vinaydditya  the  second  of  the  race,  was  oblige 
i^il^itiasaid,  to  retire  into  Tuluva;  his  son,  called 
injpme  places  Yerayenga,  and  in  others  Vitala 
JQcMiTecavered  possession  of  the  ancient  capital. 
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and  extended  his  authority   over  part  of  Drax^ira 
CD  the  south  east^  and  westwaids  into  Kanara. 

The  fonrth  Prince  named  Betada  or  Beldla  and 
subsequently  FisAnMt?er(frfAana  is  of  great  celebrity, 
as  the  Patron  and   Protector  of  the  Vaishnava  re- 
former Ramanuja.     The  Chola  Raja  it  is  related, 
having  insisted  that  his  subjects  should   sign  a  pa« 
per  attesting  their  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  Siva, 
R&mdnuja  refused  to  subscribe  and  to  escape  the 
conquences  of  the  Raja's  indignation,    fled  above 
the  Ghats,  into  the  territory  of  the   Belal  Raja. 
The  Belal  Rajas  had  hitherto  been  Jains,  as  is  suf* 
ficiently  proved  by  their  grants  to  Jain  temples,  and 
establishments^  but  the  wife  of  Betada  was  of  the 
Vaishnava  persuasion,  and  induced  her  husband  to 
protect  Rdmdnuja  who  afterwards  effected  the  Ra- 
ja's conversion.     This  change  of  religion    was  in 
some  decree  brouarht  about  bv  the  insolence  of  the 
Raja's  GurUy^Jeti  or  Jain  Priest,  who  refused  to 
take  food  in  the  Palace,  because  the  Raja  was  mu* 
tilated,  having  lost  one  of  his  fingers.     Resentment 
of  his  conduct  disposed  Betada  to  adopt  the  doc- 
trines of  i?flm^WM7a,  and  he  became  a   Vaishnava^ 
It  does  not  appear  however  that  he  molested  ih^  Jains: 
on  the  contr  iry.  many  grants  were  made  to  them  in 
bis  reign,  and  in  the  reigns  of  several  of  his  sQCceff- 
sors  either  by  the  Rajas  themselves,  or  their  chief 
officers.  At  a  biter  period,  the  Rajas  and  their  miniai^ 
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ters  appear  to  have  deserted  the  faiihs  of  Vishnw 
and  Jain,  for  that  of  Siva,  and  the  shrine  of  Mal- 
Ukaijuna  near  Tdlltdd  became  the  repeated  ohjei-t 
of  their  munificence.  Vishnu  Verddhana  greatly 
extended'lhe  limits  of  the  Batdla  principality,  c^^~ 
iat'in^  Banavdsi.  and  subjugating  part  of  T  lin- 
gana  :  grants  bv  thi^  prince  occur  dated  as  late  aa 
Sat.  1055,  (A.  p.  1 133)  which  agrees  well  enough 
with  the  date  usually  assigned  to  Hdmanuja. 

Narasinka  Ray  a  or  Vijaya  Narasinha  is  siid  by 
some  authorities,  to  have  made  Dwdraaamudra  his 
capital,  whilst  other  traditions  ascribe  the  foundati- 
on of  that  city  to  the  first  of  the  dvnasty.  His  suc- 
cessors however  Vira  Betdla,  and  Vira  Narasinha 
appear  to  have  been  of  more  eminence,  and  to  have 
elevated  the  Belala  sovereignty  to  its  greatest  pow- 
er, when  the  whole  of  Kamdta  aa  far  as  to  the 
Krishna,  was  subject  to  theirsway,  and  the  provin-. 
ctesof  Malabar  and  Canara  on  the  west,  the  Dravira 
country  on  the  South  and  East,  and  part  of  Tetin- 
gana  on  the  North  East,  acknowledged  them,  if  not 
as  immediate  masters,  yet  as  exercising  supreme  au- 
thority over  them  through  their  officers,  or  through 
the  Native  Rajas  as  vassals,  and  tributaries. 

The  successor  Of  Vira  Narasinha  Beldta  is  (he 
first  of  the  series  who  seems  to  have  patronised  the 
ymtship  of  Siva  aud  is  hence   commonly  designa- 
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tcid  as  Saivit  Beldla  t  the  power  of  the  dyAasty  if tf f 
now  in  its  decline^  as  the   Rajas  of  Keraia,    Chola^ 
and  Kanga  asserted  their  independance^  and  in  an  at- 
attempt  to  reduce  the  latter  thearmy  of  the  BeldlaRdk^ 
jawas  almost  annihilated  by  sickness^  and  was  com- 
palled  to  retire  within   the  barriers  of  their  Native 
Ghats.  He  is  said  however  to   have  repelled  an  in- 
cursion of  the  'Gauda  Raja  from  the  Nor(h,  and  dri-* 
ven  the  invaders  back  across  the  Tungabhadra.    It 
is  not  clear  who  is  intended  by  the  assailant^  unless 
it  be  the  Gonds,  the  territory    occupied  by   which 
tribe  probably  descended  much  lower  to  the   South 
than  of  late  years^   and  included   part  of  Berart 
they  may  have  therefore  ventured  upon  a  predatory 
incursion  into  the  Carnatic.     Many   grants  in    this 
reign  are  made  in  the  name  of  the   Dandanayaka, 
Danaik,  the  General  or  Military   Prime  Minister: 
the  same  is  observable  in  the  two  following   reigns, 
and  at  this  early  period  thcref()re  Hindu  sovereigns 
seemingly  lapsed  into  the  same  career,  which   they 
have    pursued    in    more     modern     times :    a    feW 
reigns  of  enterprise  and  vigour,  which  found   audi 
extend  the  power  of  a  rising  race,  are  followed  by  a 
succession  of  indolence  and  sensuality,  in  which  the 
servant  becomes  the  master,  and  the  pageant  prince 
is  9et  aside   by   his  more  active  minister :  in    the 
struggle  that  ensues  a  new  dynasty  is  established  onr 
the  ruins  of  the  old,  or  the  state  is  subverted  by  m 
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foreign  €xvemyi  Such  seems  to  have  be^  the  case  iti 
the  prei^ent  instance^  and  although,  it  is  not  probablQ 
th^t,the^e/a7.kings  could  have  opposed  any  eSec^ 
tu^j  resistance  to  the  Mohammedan  arms>  yet  it  ap^ 
pears  likely  that.internal  disunion  and  decay,  facili* 
tated  their  downfall,  and  prepared  the  way  for  their 
utter  extermination.  Dwarasamudra  was  taken 
aad  plundered,  by  a  Mussulman  army  in  A.  D. 
1310-11,  and  from  that  period  nothing  more  is  pre- 
served by  tradition^  or  in  inscriptions,  of;  the  Beld^' 
/a.kipgs. 

THE  YADAVAS. 


The  authority  of  the  Beldlas  was  limited  on  the 
North  by  tlie  Krishna  river,  and  as  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  their  disposition  to  extend  their 
domains  far  beyond  that  boundary,  we  must  infer 
that  they  had  obstacles  to  encounter  in  that  quar- 
ter of  more  magnitude,  than  to  the  East  or  West. 
During  the  latter  years  of  their  sovereignty  these 
vcre  presented  probably  by  the  power  of  the  Ga^ 
fiatiate  princes  of  Telingana,  hMi\i  is  not  easy  to. 
discover  any  antagonists  of  equal  strength  in  the 
earlier  part  of  their  careen 

•Thegeneral  lists  of  the  Princes  of  the  Dekhin* 
Ulaeea  dynasty  anterior  to  the  Bd/o/o^  and  immedi-i. 
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ately  subsequent  to  the  PanSya  and  Chola  monarclii. 
These  are  denominated  the  Yddavas  and  eigh- 
teen names  arc  enumerated  of  Rajas  who  are  said  to 
have  ruled  from  Sal.  730  to  1012  or  A.  D.  808  to 
1080.  Few  circumstances  are  added  to  this  nomen- 
clature. The  capital  was  Narayan  varaniy  and 
Chandragiri  and  Tripeti  were  the  chief  seats  of 
their  fame,  the  fortress  at  the  former,  and  the  prin- 
cipal temples  at  both,  being  attributed  to  some  of 
the  family.  The  resumption  of  the  Temple  of  Tri^ 
peti  from  the  Saivas,?Lnd  its  appropriation  to  the 
Vaishnava  religion  by  Rhnanuja  is  said  to  have 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Toya  Yddaroa  the  twelfth 
of  the  number,  which  if  correct,  proves  the  chrono- 
logy of  these  Princes  to  be  wrong  by  about  two 
centuries,  and  they  must  have  flourished  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century  or  nearly  the 
same  time  as  the  Beldl  princes;  according  to  some 
accounts  however  it  was  Toya  Yddava  who  cleared 
the  thickets  on  Chandragiri,  and  built  the  fort, 
whilst  other  accounts  ascribe  this  to  his  predecessor 
Imadi  Narasinha,  and  affix  the  title  of  Sribhdshya 
conferred  upon  him  by  Rdminuja,  to  his  successor 
Talalugoiena  Raja,  Again  Teruvenda  Yddava  is 
said  to  have  built  the  principal  temples  at  Tripeti 
before  the  timeof /?amant(/a,  and  he  is  the  fifteenth 
of  the  series.  The  accuracy  of  any  of  these  identic 
fioations  is  therefore  rather  que«tioaable^  but  thero 


is  ho  d^ubt  that  k  dynasty  of  Priuces  reigned  at 
Narayan  varam  about  the  temh  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies^ of  sufficient  political  importance  to  impose  a 
check  upon  the  extension  of  the  Chola  and  Beldla 
sovereignties  in  this  part  of  the  Peninsula* 

CHALUKYAS. 


The  princes  of  this  denomination,  appear  distin- 
ouishahle  into  two  families,  one  of  which  rei<jneda<^ 
Kalydn  in  Karnata,  and  the  other  gave  sovereigris 
to  Kalinga,  the  part  of  Telingana  extending  a- 
long  the  sea  shore> 

Of  the  former  of  these,  the  records  are  far  frorii 

satisfactory  :  a  great  number  of  grants  in   Karndtd 

are  found,  which  appear  to  proceed  from    members  ^ 

of  this  dynasty,  but  the  family  title  seems   to   take 

the  place  of  individual  designations,  as  the   denomi- 

tiation  of    Tribhuvana  or    Triloka   Malta  occurs 

for  nearly  two  centuries,  or  from  SaL  934  to    1114; 

(A.  D.  1002  to  1 102) :  the  greater  number  are  from 

'8al960  to  990  (A.  D.  1033  to   1068)   making  the 

sranters   consequently   cbtemporary  with  the  first 

JSeldla  princes.  Other  n^meis  occur,  with  dates,  in- 

claded  in  the  above  range,  as  that  of  Vira  Ray  a  of 

.i^e  Chdlukya  family,  king  of  Katydn  and  Bana^ 

'titii/m  Sa/.  lOOO  (A.  D.  1078),  and  Someswara 
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of  the  sameraoe  9,nd  country,  in  SaL  1095,  (A.  D^ 
1173.)    The  latt^  is  also  dqs.cr.ib^.d  a9  the  spa  pf 
iSirungola  the  son  of  Raksha  Malh  ^ntit).^d  T^r^'^ 
bhuvana  Malta  sovereign  of  Kunti^ladesa,  ih^  pa<^ 
pital  of  which  is  Kalydn,  the  constructor  of  th^  hill 
fort  of  Kurugode,  and  the  subjugator  of  the    Cho* 
la  and  the  Gurjara  Rajas  ;  the  latter  would  extend 
the  attempts,  if  not  the  conquests  of  these  princes, 
far  to  the  North  West,  and  indicates  as  well  as  the 
possession  of   Banavdsi  a  state  sufficiently  power* 
ful  to  stop  the  progress  of  the^a/flZflsNoith-westof 
the  Krishna.  The  grants  in  which  the  the  names  of 
these  Princes  occur  are  usually  made  to  the  shrines 
of  Siva,  but  about  this  period  of  the  history  of  Ku'' 
Ij/an  its  princes  were  of  the  Jain  persuasion.    AVhal 
relation  Vijala  Hdija  of  Kalyan  bore  to  Som^sjoa* 
ra  has  not  been  ascertained,   but  the   former  is  in- 
variably    entitled    a    Chdlukya    prince,  and    was 
therefore  of    the  same  fa-nily  as   well   as   capita) : 
all  the  traditions  relating  to  him  and   to   the  cele- 
brated Bdsava  the  founder  of  the  Jangama  religi* 
on  in  the  eleventh  century,  describe  him   as  kin^p 
of  Kalydna,  and  of  the  Jain  religion.     He  was 
murdered  by  the  followers  of  Bdsava  and  Kalya* 
na,  it  is  said, was  utterly  destroyed.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  religious  disputes  undermined  the  power  of  the 
Kalyan  kings,  and  the  principality  disappeared  be* 
fore  the  extending  svf^y  of  the  Ganapati  kings  of 


Veiw^na,  v^h'o  appear  to  fiave  been  at  first  eithci^ 
feudatories  of  these  Chaluk^a  kings  or  members  of 
tUesaoi'e  family. 

Tlie  maritime  division  of  Telingana  or  the  coun- 
try from  Dravir a  to  Odra  from  the  modern  Carnatic 
toOri^sa,  appears  to  havebeen  distinguished  from  ve- 
ry early  times  by  the  appellation  Kalinga,  Itisalways 
«0  termed  by  Sanscrit  writers,  arid  is  known  to  the 
nations  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  by  the  same  title 
ovKling.  The  inhabitants  are  described  by  Plinj/ 
As  Novissima  gens  Gangaridum  Kalingarum. 
The  history  of  this  tract  however  is  very  imperfect- 
ly filled  up  by  the  documents  before  us,  and  until 
comparatively  recent  times  the  traces  of  its  political 
condition  are  few  and  indistinct.  The  ancient  capital 
is  said  to  have  been  Srikakolaon  the  Krishna, which 
was  built  by  Sumati  sovereig^n  of  all  India.    It  was: 

^erwards  the  residence  of  Andhra  Rdya  a  king 
tvho  is  identified  with  Vishnu,  and  worshipped  as  a 
ttittci  of  that  deity  by  the  name  of  Andhra  Madhu^ 
atdana.  He  Is  said  to  have  transferred  the  capital 
for  Rajamdhendri  on  the  Godaveri,  and  this 
is  described  as  the  residence  of  a  series  of  CAa- 
Hdcya  princes  for  some  considerable  time,  from 
'  Ibat  of  Aswamedha  Datt  the  grandson  of  J  ana* 
W^aya  and  consequently  a  prince  of  the  Prfn- 
ditLtti  wee,  till  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Of  thd  date  of  Rajanarendra,   the  son  of  Vima- 


laydditj/a,  the  patron  of  Nannaya  Bhatt;  the  last 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  inscriptions,  the  form* 
er  is  a  fabie.  The  reputed  descendants  of  the  Pdn-^ 
davas  were  first  driven  to  and  finally  remained  at 
Kundavola  in  the  Nellore  district,  and  at  some  sub- 
sequent date.  Princes  of  the  Chdlukya  dynasty, 
reigned  at  Hajamahendri.  A  list  of  the  kings  of 
this  race  is  given  in  an  inscription  which  comprises 
twenty-four  descentSj,  and  a  period  of  four  hundred, 
and  two  years.  The  inscription  is  unluckily  without 
a  date.  It  does  not  include  lidjanarendra  nor  his 
father,  nor  does  it  allude  to  the  Ganapati  kings  who 
nourished  in  the  twelfih  and  thirteenth  centuries^ 
and  it  is  therefore  probably  anterior  to  both.  The 
nacne  or  title  Vishnuverddhana  occurs  in  it  six 
times,  and  one  of  these  may  be  a  prince  whose^ 
grants  are  very  numerous  in  the  R^jamahendri  dU^ 
trict,  whois  design^^ted  as  Kulottunga  Chola,  thq 
Saptama  or  seventh  Vishnuverddhana.  That 
these  are  both  titles  is  unquestionable,  and  that  the 
former,  as  well  as  the  latter,  was  assumed  by  more 
than  one  of  the  Kalinga  princes  is  evident  from  the 
grants  in  the  same  name  at  Rajamahendri  extend- 
ing nearly  a  century  from  Sal.  1020  to  1 104  (A.D, 
1098  to  1 182  )  As  the  genealogy  referred  to.  (^o^c| 
not  profess  to  take  up  the  family  from  its  commence- 
ment, we  canscarcely  venture  to  compute  the  peri* 
od  of  its  origin^  although  it  is  not  likely  tobavebeea 


veryrecent.  If  the  last  Prince  entitled  Vishnuverd- 
dhana,  properly  named  Sakti  vermd,  were  the  same 
with  the  seventh  Fishnuverddhana,  the  first  of  the 
series  would  be  placed  in  Sal.  630  or  A.  D.  708, 
an  antiqujty  perhaps  higher  ihan  is  allowable  ;  but 
one  inscription  specifies  a  grant  by  Vishnuverd^ 
dhana,  Chdlufa/a  of  Rajamahendri  to  a  temple  of 

Trivikrama  in  the  Condavir  district  dated  2633  of 
Kali  or  373  years  before  the  Christian  era  ;  a  date 
much  more  questionable.  All  that  we  can  venture  to 
assert  is  that  these  Princes  reigned  at  Rajamahen^ 
dri  from  the  end  of  the  eleventh  to  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century^  and  may  have  commenced  per« 
haps  two  centuries  earlier.  They  might  have  been 
connected  with  the  Chaljikya  of  Kalydn,  when 
the  power  of  those  Princes  extended  over  the  coun- 
try subsequently  ruled  by  the  Ganapati  Kajas.  The 
Ust  of  ihe  list  on  the  inscriptiqn,  Saktiverma  is 
said  to  have  defeated  and  killed  in  battle  Kerikdla 
Chola. 

Another  race  of  j^a//izg(Z  princes  is  found  more  to 
the  South,  in  the  Gantur  Ciicar  and  country  adja- 
cent to  the  Krishna  River  on  its  approach  to  the  sea. 
In  this  tracts  traditions  particularise  a  Mukunti  Rsl* 
Ja  as  flourishing  about  a  century  anda  half  after  Sa7&- 
vdhana,  or  in  the  third  century  of  Christianity^  and  as 
havin«;encoura<ced  the  Brahmansof  the  seven  tribes^ 


which  profess  to  be  descended  from  the  seven  Riskts, 
to  settle  in  the  country^  and  granted  them  villages 
^.i  Gantur,  KochilUy  Innagonda,  Upatur  and  other 
placies  for  their  support.  The  capital  of  Mukunti 
Raja  was  Daranikota,  west  of  Condapilli,  and  his 
descendants  are  said  to  have  reigned  for  eight  hun- 
dred years.  Some  accounts  place  Mddhava  vermd, 
Kulaketana  and  Nilkantha,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  prior  to  Mukunti,  whilst  others  call  him  the  son 
of  a  girl  of  the  mountain  tribe  or  Chensuars  by 
Mahadeva.  The  introduction  of  the  Brahmans  in- 
to this  tract  is  also  ascribed  to  another  Prince  Tri- 
netra  Pallava,  and  an  inscription  to  this  purport 
occurs  in  the  village  of  L^£7^ur  in  the  GurUur  dis- 
trict dated  2000  of  the  Kail 

These  Princes,  however,  although  they  not  impro- 
bably ruled  over  part  of  the  Telinga  country  in  for- 
mer times,  are  too  imperfectly  handed  down,for  u&to 
attach  much  importance  to  their  history.  /  The  evi- 
dence of  inscriptions  is  much  more  decided  in  favor 
of  a  later  race,  that  ruled  in  Gantur,  that  of  the 
Gonka  Rajas  ;  like  the  Rdjamahendri  Princes  they 
assumed  the  title  of  Kulottunga  Chola,  and  they 
reigned  about  the  same  time  as  the  former,  only  for 
a  shorter  period.  Four  descents  may  be  made  out 
or  Valanati  Kulottunga  Chola  Gonka  Raja,  his 
6on  Rajendra  Chola,  his  son  another  Kulottunga, 
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and  a  fodrtfa  priace  6f  the  ^ame  ctppellation^  \?ho 
appears  to  be  a  different  person.  Their  grants 
iwhich  are  numerous  in  the  Gantur  Circar  extern! 
from«flZ.  1022  to  1120  (A.  D.  1100  to  1198.) 
They  Mrere,  it  is  related^  annihilated  ia  a  political 
aense  by  the  superior  power  of  Ganapati  Deva. 
The  Chalukyas  of  Rajamahendri  managed  evi- 
dently  to  survive  the  Ganapati  power^  and  one 
cause  appears  to  have  been  an  intermarriage  with 
that  family^  for  Pratdpa  Rudra  the  grandson  of 
Ganapati  Deva  was  thesonof  that  Prince's  daugh- 
ter by  Chdlukya  Tilaka,  the  pride  of  the  Chalu- 
kya  race.  They  sunk  finally  beneath  their  Northern 
neighbours^  the  Gajapatis  of  Cuttack. 

We  have  still  another  series  of  kings  to  notice, 
who  appear  to  have  held  the  country  about  the  Fen- 
fiar.  These,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  were  ori- 

.  nally  from  Rajamahendri,  Mahasena  the  son  of 
Aswameddha  da«fl  having  been  expelled  fromlhencie 
by  Somasena  a  foreign  prince.  With  the  aid  of  the 
Malinga  king,  he  recovered  Rajamahendri,  but  it 
vra3  again  lost  to  the  family  in  the  reign  of  his  son^ 

'  Somasekhara  who  was  killed  at  its  capture.  His 
son  Uttunga  Bhoja  escaped,  and  fled  to  Kondavole 
of  which  place  he  was  elected  Raja.  He  recovered 
Rajamahendri  but  confered  it  on  his  general  and 

*  .contiiitted  to  reside  at  his    new    capital.     His    son 
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daverU  is  a  legitimate  monarch  of  the  Dekhinw 
The  countries  along  the  Godojceri,  or  between  it 
and  the  Nermada^  may  have  been  subject  to  that 
prince  and  his  succeseors^  early  in  the  Christian  era> 
and  their  authority  may  hare  extended  East  and 
Sou  I h  so  as  to  have  comprised  the  upper  part  of 
KarnatM,2Lnd  the  western  portion  of  Telingana  or 
Andhra,  The  traditions  and  monuments  of  th« 
Peninsula^  as  far  as  the  Mackenzie  Collection  ex^- 
tends,  have  howeverpreservednopar.ticukxaofsucb 
reigns. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  existence  of  a 
Paja  of  GantuVj  Mukunii,  early  in  the  era  of  &i- 
Vwdhana.  When  Mukunli  is  not  considered  as  th6 
founder  of  a  local  dynasty,  the  ordinary  course  of 
enumeiation  is  S&livdhana,  Mddhava^ermd,  Ku^ 
laketana,  Nilakantha,  and  Mukunti,  and  these 
princes  are  not  held  to  be  sovereigns  of  part  of  ^a* 
tinga  only,  but  of  the  whole  of  Telingana,  They 
are  followed  by  the  Chola  Maharaja,  intending 
thereby  the  series  of  princes  so  termed,  as  the  peri- 
od of  their  Government  is  said  to  be  217  yeftrsr, 
bringing  the  whole  to  the  year  of  Sdlivahana  437 
(A.  D.  515.)  These  are  succeeded  by  eight  or  nine 
Yavana  Princes.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what 
is  meant  by  the  term^  as  the  name  Yavana  invaria« 
biy  implies  foreigners,  and  in  late  times  M ohamme* 
dans,    in  general,  the  only  name  specified  is.  Yava^ 


nc  Bhufa  Vnt  in  one  list  we  have  the  fbltoTving  named 

Bshia  descendants 

iVanda  who  reigned  years,     ,...,...  63 

Bhadra.     70 

l^mttstna,     ^ 

S»{tfe8.9n», 42 

l^m^i. 67 

^futmadana, 30 

Sumanta 50 

Vriikasena, 46 

«.r  BiUogether  with  the  reign  of  Yava^a  Bhvja 
which  iscaltpd41  years,  458  ye^trs  bringing  the  lasf^ 
to  the  year  of  Sdlivdhana  875  (A.  P.  ^53.)  'Iha. 
succeeding  princes  are  termed  the  Narapali,  Gw 
japati,  and  Aswapati  or  the  sovereigns  of  fVaran-* 
gal,  aqd  Oris$(i,  and  the  Mohammedans.  It  appears 
ttxcjr^ore  that  the  termination  of  the  Ya-cana_  series, 
IS  as  far  fs  the  chronology  is  concerned,  fully  two  cen* 
tunes  two  early.  As  to  its  historical  accuracy  it  is 
'  impossibly  to  offer  any  conjecture,  as  nothing  but 
names  is  traceable,  and  those  names  throw  no  light 
on  theforeign  origin  of  the  individuals  as  they  are 
allgenuineSanscrit  appellations.  Whether  any  such 
persons  existed  as  these  Yavqna^  is  questionable^ 
but  the  answer  to  the  question  must  be  sought  in 
the  countries  between  the  Narma^a  and  the  Krish- 
na.   Col,  Mackenzie's  enquiries^  are  for  the  most 
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part  bounded  by  the  latter,  except  along^  the  de» 
coast  and  the  adjoining^  districtsf. 

The  Kakaleya  family  is  traced  to  a  still  hiifhef 
source,  and  deduced  from  the  Pandava  family  wiih- 
outthe  intervention  of  Vikrama  or  S&livdhana.  Oner 
account  begins  indeed  with  Vrishasena,  who  may 
be  thought  the  same  as  Yavana  Vrishasena,  but  in 
general  (he  line  proceeds  direct  from  Janamejaya 
Ihroug^h  Satdnikay  and  Kshemaka  to  his  two  sons 
Vijaydrka  and  Somendra,  Their  sons,  named  se- 
verally Vishnu  Verddhana,  Rnd  Uttunga  Bhuja  dis- 
agreeing, the  latter  quitted  Upperlndia,  and  settled 
to  the  South  of  the  Gndaveri.  His  son  Nanda  who 
founded  the  fort  of  Nandagiri,  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Chola  king,  by  whom  he  had  Vijayapdla: 
His  son  was  Somada  or  Somadeva  whose  cattle 
grazed  between  the  Godaveri  and  Krishna  Rivers. 
They  were  harried  or  driven  by  the  Cuttack  Bald" 
hadu  or  Prince  so  titled,  apparently  the  Bathara  of 
the  Arabicvovaffers  in  theeij^hth  and  ninth  centuries. 
The  circumstance,which  is  not  singular  in  theannali^ 
of  the  South,  gave  rise  to  a  war,  and  its  result  is 
characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  ia 
which  such  a  transaction  could  have  occurred.  Hav- 
ing in  vain  attempted  to  obtain  redress  or  effect  re-* 
aliation,  Somadeva,  had  recourse  to  sacrifice,  to* 
procure  a  son  who  should  revenge  his  father's 
wronffs.     The  Cuttack  Prince  on  hearing  of  this 
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procedure,  hastened  to  stop  it,  and  itiarthed  i&Kon^ 
diir  the  capital  of  Somadeva,  took  it,  and  slew  the 
ling.  The  queen  however  then  pregnant,  fled  to 
Anumaconda,  where  she  was  concealed  by  a  Brah- 
man named  Mddhava  Sermd.  She  was  delivered  of 
a  son,  who  in  compliment  to  her  protector  was  nam- 
ed Madhava  verma.  The  prince  when  he  grew  up 
won  the  especal favor  of  the  Goddess  Padmakshi, 
and  in  consequence  became  master  of  Anumacon- 
da  and  defeated  and  made  tributary  the  sovereign  of 
Cuttack.  There  was  probably  some  such  prince, 
as  traces  of  him  appear  in  so  many  various  forms.  We 
may  attach  what  credit  we  please  to  his  early  histo- 
ry, to  his  receiving  an  enchanted  sword  and  shield 
from  Padmakshi  which  secured  prosperity  to  his 
house  for  ten  centuries,  and  to  his  own  long  reign 
of  1 60  years. 

From  Mddhava  vermd  seven  descents,   occupy- 
ing: a  space  of  475  years,  proceeded   to  the  prince 
iRfho  appears  to  have  been  the  actual  founder  of  the 
JSidkateya  Princes  of  Warangal,  Kakaii  Prolaya 
otPula.     He  appears  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Ga- 
napati  kings,  as  the  son  of  Bhuvanika  Malla^   or 
Tribhuvanika  Malla,  and  in  one  inscription  as  the 
f.     woia  of  Trihhuvana  Malla.     We  have  already  seen 
*  tiiatthis  title  belongs  to  a  setofPrincesof  the  Chdlu- 
ktfa  family   of  Kaly&n,   and  it  is    rather  unusual 
fixr  %  similar  denomination  to  be  borne  by  two  fami- 
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lies  at  the  same  time.  They  cannot  well  be  tlie  Ame^ 
for  about  the  same  date  the  Prince  of  Kalyanin' 
named  in  various  inscriptions,  Someswura  or 
Somadeva  the  son  of  Tribhnvana  Malla,  and  bear- 
ing apparently  the  same  title  himself.  The  Rajas  of 
Kalyan  and  Anumaconda  might  have  been  suspect-- 
cd  to  he  rivab  and  enemies,  and  they  might  each 
claim  an  epithet  which  implies  merely,  the  hero  of 
the  universe — but  one  inscription  of  the  time  of 
Kdkati  Prolaya  is  dated  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 
Chdlukya  Vikrama,  an  acknowledgement  of  infe.« 
riority  to  the  Chdlukya  princes.  It  seems  probable 
therefore  that  before  the  Kdkati  family  rose  to  pow- 
er, they  were  officers  or  feudatories  of  the  Chdlur^ 
kya  kings  of  Kalyan.  In  their  early  career  also, 
or  in  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era, 
when  Kdkatet/a  Prolaya  rev^ned,  they  were  Jains, 
or  at  least  the  patrons  of  the  sect.  That  the  wife  of 
Prolaya  was  a  Jain,  is  proved  by  her  grants — the 
name  of  the  family  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
Goddess  Kdkati^  possibly  a  Jain  divinity,  to  whom 
Tribhuvana  Alalia  addressed  his  devotions  to  ob- 
tain a  son.  The  tutelary  goddess  of  the  family  Pad^ 
mdkshi  is  also  a  Jain  divinity. 

Kdkati  Prolaya  is  said  to  have  discovered  by  ac- 
cident a  Siva  lingam  which  was  a  Parispaira,  or 
Philosopher's  stone,  and  by  the  transmutations  ef- 
fected with  it,  he  became  possessed  of  great  wealth. 


As  the  stone  was  immoveable ;  Profo^i  removed  his 
capital  from  Anumaconda  to  the  place  where  it  was 
founds  and  there  established  the  new  capital  of  the 
Kdkatei/a  princes,  WarangaL  The  date  assigned 
to  this  event  in  some  accounts  is  SaL990  (1068)  but 

from  the  Raja's  inscriptions,  it  should  seem  he  was 
residing  at  Anumaconda  aslateasSflZ.  1010  (1088.) 
He  is  described  as  a  prince  of  a  warlike  character, 
the  defeaterof  Telapa  and  Govinda  Rajas,  and  e- 
ven  of  the  Chola  king.  As  already  observed  howe- 
ver, he  appears  to  have  been  a  feudatory  or  officer 
of  the  Raja  of  Kalyina  whose  political  ascendancy 
may  have  been  about  this  time  in  the  wane,  so  as  io 
have  permitted  Prolat/a  to  take  upon  himself  the 
character  of  a  sovereign. 

On  the  birth  ofthe  son  ofthis  prince  the  astrologers 
foretold  he  would  be  the  murdererof  his  father.  To 
prevent  this  he  was  exposed,  but  was  found  by  some 
persons  attached  to  the  temple  of  the  Parispatra 
Linga,  and  brought  up  as  an  attendant  of  the  in- 
ioer  temple.  After  he  had  grown  to  manhood,  the 
-Raja  entering  the  temple  suddenly^  was  treated  by 
Ac  son  as  a  rude  intruder  and  stabbed.  The  youth 
Ibeing  apprehended,  his  story  became  known,  and 
the  dying  Raja  recognising  the  impossibility  of  eva- 
ding the  decrees  of  destiny,  acknowledged  his  son^ 
and  nominated  him  his  successor. 

Rudra  Deva  to  expiate  the  crime  of  killing  his 
fiUher^  built  a  vast  number  of  temples,  a  thousand  it 
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u  said,  chiefly  to  l^in^a.  He  levied  (ribute  oil  tli& 
Rajas  of  Cuttacky  and  conquered  the  ValfiAd  Rn^ 
ja.  After  some  time  his  brother  Mahddeva  rebelU 
ed^  defeated  him  in  battle,  and  slew  hini,  and  aS'^ 
sumed  the  direction  of  affairs.  He  lefi  howeVet  to* 
the  son  of  JRudra  the  title  of  Yuva  Raja,  heir  &h<f 
partner  of  the  kingdom.  Mahadeva  lost  his  Ufe  i  it 
war  with  the  Raja  of  DeVdgiH. 

Ganapati  Deva  the  son  of /22/(fra  succeeded.  He 
was  a  prince  of  considerable  power,  as  and  gives 
a  name  to  the  family,  who  are  often  termed 
Ganapati  as  Kdkateya  Rajas.  His  first  exploits 
were  against  the  Raja  of  Devagiri  in  revenge  of 
his  uncle's  death,  and  he  compelled  the  Rama  Raja, 
to  pay  him  tribute,  and  give  him  his  daughter  ia 
marriage.  He  then  subdued  the  Velnad  country^ 
probably  with  the  aid  of  some  petty  PaUigars,  par- 
ticularly one  named  Jydya  whose  two  sisters  Gana^ 
pati  Deva  married.  Jydya  was  also  his  general 
land  fortified,  with  the  Raja's  permiRsion,  the  Island 

of  Devi  at  the  mouth  of  the  Krishna.  The  Raja 
also  extended  his  arms  to  the  souths  on  behalf  of  tke 
Expelled  Raja  of  Nellore  whom  he  restored,  re- 
reiving  in  return  his  allegiance.  Ganapati  Deva  tg 
Mid  to  have  persecuted  the  Jains^  seizing  their  tem- 
ples, and  putting  many  of  them  to  death.  He  was  a 
devout  worshipper  of  Siva  to  whom  he  erected  ma- 
ny temples.  He  built  several  towns,  and  enclosed  his 
capital  with  a  stone  wull^  whence  it  was  named  Eka^ 
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t^Nagara  tke  entire  sitonecHy.  Hawa«  aj^tFonof 
Telugu  Etevature,  parlticudddy,  it  isasaid^  of  TiRkana 
Sismag/c^  btttthis  iarathser  doubtlul  VariQus  ioscrip- 
Jtioas  veeotd  bis  munificence  to  tke  Brsdimdns^  and  a 
iiieie«.Bieal  of  this  kiud  pdjesefves  atrassa^tton  of  a 
i^ijoua  Q^tiir?^.  in  which  a  lavge  division  Qf  the  Brah- 
IP^hh^I  qai^e  wasf  big^hly  di^coRteuted.  The  R^a 
l^fi^V'ttalfi.i^  prime  minister  Qopiaraj  Jfa/^ia^a^  ^he 
iy)iK^  of  a.ppoiating^  seeulgir  or  Ni^agi  Hrahmans^ 
^fk  th^  village  accouut^^Oitg  t^hroughout  the  pxlncipa- 
JHj.  Tbe  religicous.  Brahman^,  or  those  professing  \^ 
fidlQw  i^ie  ritttal  af  the  Fe^as,  oppo^^d  the  grants  b,«it 
%\^  IRftq^nc^of  the  nainist^r  prevailed.  The  inscriptiQfi 
qptQcifyiBg  this  disQusMipa  is  d^ted  ^al^  lQa7  (A^  p, 
l^4^)>  l^^tthisis  errpneoijis,  unless  t|;ie  transaction 
!%^\  pU^e  in  sQoae  qth^r  reign,  ^s  that  of  KikA^i 
f|\to^i(j(^  fof  instance,  for  ixumerous  inscriptions^  a^s 
itqU  a^  the  s^ubsequent  history  pf  fV^rq/igql  sufl^- 
iDJi(i«Aly  pi^we  tb^t  Qaufifiati  Dqm  Uv^d  about  the 
»id<Uft  pf  th^  tj^irteen^h  ceRtiry^  pr  frpm  ^cfil  1 1*5 
to  1 183  (A.  D.  1223  to  1^61.) 

-  ^tus  prince  hf^d  no  n|\ale  issue.  His  daughter 
MJrmkq  pr  Mumakfi  w^s  m^ruie^  to  Virq,  Pevq  or 
'IQiNlAAffdra  entitled  Chq^ky^i '  THakq   the  orna- 

of  tbe  foffth^^d  €^f  the  CMlukya  f^m\y.    ^t 
«aiift«ct.^fed  ahoy?,  that  tj^s  might  h^v« 
a  piiaee  of  the  R^am^hmivi  fn^viily.  As  ^hp 
XitdjF  hiMl  not  boiee  «.  « hild  at  thi§  tioie  f^f  her  f%- 


the  regency ;  which  she  continued  to  hold  for  twen-* 
ty-eight  years^  until  a  grandson  was  born  and  bad 
arrived  at  maturity.  This  was  Pratdpa  Rudra 
the  last  prince  of  Warangal  of  political  importance* 
Umaka  bore  also  a  second  son  named  ^nama  Deva. 

Pratdpa  Rudra  in  the  early  part  of  bis  reign  was 
no  doubt  a  Prince  of  power,  although  tradition  ridi- 
culously exaggerates  its  extent.  He  is  said  to  have 
reigned  from  the  Godaveri  to  Rameszoara,  and  to 
bave  carried  his  arms  into  Hindustan  as  far  as  Prc^* 
aga  or  Allahabad.  The  territories  over  which  he 
reigned  appear  to  have  extended  across  thePeninso- 
labetween  the  fifteenth  and  eigh teen tb degrees  of  Iati« 
tude^  being  checked  on  the  North  East  by  the  Ga- 
japati  Raja  of  Orissa  and  on  the  North  and  North 
West  by  the  Rdma  Raja  of  JDeragin— -whilst  on 
the  South  the  Belala  Raja  and  the  remains  of  the 
Chola  sovereignty  checked  his  progress  in  that  divi- 
sion :  a  more  formidable  enemy  however  now  appear^ 
ed  on  the  scene,  whom  even  the  Raja  of  Warangal 
was  unequal  to  encounter. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  South,  a  Mo« 
hamraedan  Chief,  it  does  not  appear  of  what  state, 
and  the  Cuttack  Raja  being  alarmed  by  the  power 
and  ambition  of  Pratdpa  Rudra  applied  to  Delhi 
for  ad;  an  army  was  sent  to  their  assistance  and  be- 
sieged Warangal,  but  was  totally  defeated.  Thia 
happened  repeatedly  until  the  fated  period  of  one 
thousand  years^  during*  which  the  Goddess  PadmAk* 
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ski  had  promised  piVJsperity  to  Madkavaverma  and 
bis  posterity,  expired.  fVarangal  tlien  fell,  and 
Pralipa  Rudra  was  taken  and  carried  prisoner  to 
Delhi.  The  Mohammedan  historians  confirm  these 
oecnrrences  generally,  and  place  them  in  1323 
which  agrees  well  enough  with  the  Hindu  Chrono- 
1<^  as  derivable  from  Pfaifl/ia  Itudra's  inscripti- 
ons. After  a  short  interval,  the  Delhi  Sultan  it  is  said, 
gave  Pratapa  Rudra  his  liberty,  and  he  returned  to 
iVarangal  where  he  shortly  afterwards  died.  He 
vas  succeeded  by  his  son  T/raAAdf^ra  in  whose  time 
iVarangal,  it  is  related,  was  again  taken,  and  utter- 
ly destroyed.  Virabhadra  with  his  chief  adhdrents 
fled  to  ^ontfavtr  and  founded  a  new  principality. 
These  last  events  however  are  not  compatible  with 
other  Hindu  accounts  apparently  of  an  authentic 
character,  nor  with  those  of  the  Mohammedan  wri- 
ters. The  Rajas  of  Wafangal  are  represented  by 
-the  latter  as  at  various  times  tlie  allies  and  enemies 
'oi  i\ifi Bahmini  Sultans  and  the  Rai/as  of  Vijaya- 

;  nagar,  and  although  Kondavir  became  the  seat  of 
1  new  Government,  all  the  records   and  traditions 

,  refer  its  origin  to  a  new  dynasty.  Some  accounts 
i -describe  (he  succession  of  both  Fralapa  Rudra  s 

I  rvons,  and  tlie  further  continuance  of  the   family  as 

*  nominally  tributary    to   the    Gajapatis   of  Orissa. 

*  JVarangal  yvsiA  finally  occupied  by  the  Kutteb  Sha- 
i  hi  kings,  and  merged  into  the  Mohammedan  princi. 
p"^Kiyof  Golcunda. 


KONDAFin. 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  War angal  kingdom 
petty  chiefs  who  had  been  reckoned  amongst  its  fei^t 
dfttories  availed  themselves  no  doubt  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  throw  off  their  allegiance^  and  assert  a  claka 
to  independant  sovereignty.  The  records  of  soma 
of  the  Palligars  trace  their  origin  from  this  dat^ 
although  the  greater  number  were  again  ab9orbe4 
in  the  extension  of  the  Vijayanagar  supremacy^ 
and  the  present  families  date  only  from  the  downfall 
of  the  latter  principality.  It  is  therefore  impossiblq^' 
as  it  would  be  uninteresting,  to  particularise  theseve« 
ral  independant  chiefs  who  shared  amongst  them  tb% 
fragments  of  the  fVarrangal  state^  and  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  notice  the  fortunes  of  two  of  them  :  ouq 

of  which  rose  to 'Some  importance,  and  left  many 
memorials  of  its  existence  in  public  grants^  and  io^ 
seriptions^  nnd  the  record  of  cotemporary  writers.  The 
capital  of  this  family  was  Kondavir,  and  itsau^^ 
'thority  extended  along  the  Krishna,  chiefly  in  the 

Gantur  circar.  On  the  south  they  were  in  contact 
with  the  Rajas  of  Nellore — on  the  north  with  those 
of  Orissa,  and  on  the  west  with  the  sovereigns  of 

Vijayanagar,  beneath  whose  ascendancy  they  saDl;. 
after  an  independant  reign  of  about  a  century. 

The  first  of  the  family  is  said  to  have  been  % 
farmer  of  Anumaconda,  who  obtained  possession 
of  the  philosopher's  stone — He  removed  with  bill 
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trcqjspre  to  f^ondaviVf  jCojiMructecJ  that  and  otherr 
strpno;  Isolds  as  Venuconda,Ballamcor^da,2LxyA  others 
and  left  them  to  his  descendants — From  his  agri* 
cultural  profession  or  rather  from  his  being  the  head 
man  of  his  district  he  was  termed  Reddi,  and  the 
family  is  known  as  the  Reddiwar  or  Reddis  of  Kon^ 
davir.  The  migration  of  Dhouti  Ala  Reddi  or 
Prolaya  Reddi  is  variously  dated,  and  the  chronolo- 
gy of  his  descendaats  differs  accordingly.  Notwith^ 
standing  the  comparatively  recent  occurrence  of 
the  event  too,  the  era  of  the  Reddywar  rule  is  very 

■ 

inaccurately  stated  in  all  the  traditions^  and  the 
irfaole  are  placed  about  a  century  too  early,  as  is 
estabHshed  by  Books  and  I  nscriptions.  The  number 
of  descents  is  uniformly  stated  at  seven,  and  this  is 
apparently  correct. 

The  &r8t  prince  of  whom  authentic  records  exist 
M  Ala  or  Anavama  Reddi»  who  is  probably  tl]^ 
ff^fOkder  .Qi  the  political  power  of  die  family.  An  in- 
Msiplion  at  Amare^wara  pn  the  jKrisbna,  specifie;^ 
Jud  heiQg  in  possession  of  Kondavir.  Ardingi,  and 
Mttiekur  ;  his  i4)pairing  the  iCauseway  ^t  Sri  Sajir 
Mmg  and  the  Temple  at  Ameravatiy  both  on  tb^ 
Mfriehna,  and  his  defeating  various  Rajas,  amongst 
mhom  4he  Kakatei/ as  ouiy  are  of  note.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  dated  Sal.  J 283,  or  A.  D.  1361,  and  conae* 
qaently  follows  nearly  the  period  at  vfhichfVarangal 
iras  taken  by  the  Mohammedans,  an  event  likely  to 
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have  been  followed  by  the  erection  of  an  independ^* 
ant  state  by  a  family,  the  members  of  which  were 
previously  opulent  landholders  or  heads  of  a  district^ 
under  that  principality. 

One  tradition  describes  the  downfall  of  the  race 
to  Rdksha  or  Rachcha,who  reigned  oppressively  and 
was  assassinated  ; — another,  with  great  inconsisten-« 
cy  ascribes  it  to  the  conquest  of  Langula  Gajapaii^ 
who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  thirdac- 
count  and  not  improbably  the  correct  one>  is  that  of  the 
Amukta  Mala,  in  which  it  is  related  that  Kondavir,, 
was  taken  in  the  reign  of  Virabkadra  Vdma  Reddi 
by  Krishna  Bay  a  the  sovereign  of  Vijayanagar^ 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  an- 
nals of  Onssa,  however  relate  the  capture  of  Con-* 
dapilly  and  consequently  the  invasion  of  the  Reddi 
principality  by  Capilesvyara,  who  reigned  from 
A.  D.  1451 .  to  1478.  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  be-* 
gan  the  work  of  subversion  which  Krishna  Raya 
compleated.  From  the  latter  period  till  the  over* 
throw  of  Vijayanagar  bv  the  Mohammedans,  Kon^ 
davir  continued  lobe  part  of  the  posssessions  of  that 
state.  The  Reddiwar.were  great  patrons  of  Telugu 
Literature,  and  Srinath  translator  of  portions  of  the 

/'air^nas,  and  author  of  various  poetical compositi^ 
ens  flourished  under  the  la«t  of  the  dynasty. 
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NELLORE. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  petty 
principality  at  various  periods  from  the  extinctiod 
of  the  C%o/a  authority  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Dekhin  to  the  reign  of  the  Ganapati  Princes. 
It  had  its  own  JRo/as^  apparently  as  late  as  the  reiga 
of  Ganapati  Deva,  to  whom  one  of  its  princes  being 
expelled  by  his  competitor  Bayana,  repaired  for 
assistance.  He  was  accordingly  restored  by  the 
Raja  of  WarangaL  Other  accounts  however  state 
that  the  Prince  in  the  Government  of  Nellore  was 
a  fugitive  from  the  western  country^  who^was  made 
sovereign  of  the  province  by  Ganapati  Deva.  He 
was  named  Amhoja  Deva.  On  his  death  without 
issne^  Manavakesava^  was  appointed  by  the  War  an'- 
gal  Raja^  Governor  of  the  country/  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Mdnava  Siddhi :  the  latter 
18  celebrated  for  his  patronage  of  the  family  of 
Tikkana,  three  grandsons  of  Bhiskara  mantri,  so 
named>  of  whom  one  was  his  Minister,  another  his 
General^  and  the  third  and  most  illustrious^  a  Poet 
the  continuator  of  the  Telugu  translation  of  ihe 
Mahdbharat  under  the  patronage  of  Pratdpa  Rud^ 
ra.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Warangal  kingdom 
Siddhi  Raja,  was  engaged  in  hostilities,  with 
Kdtama  petty  Raja  of  Pdlndd,  and  both  lost 
Iheir  lives  in  the  contest.  Their  principalities  were 
presently  after  subdued  by  IheReddis  of  Kondavir. 
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GAJAPATIS  OFCUTTACK. 

The  Mackenzie  coUectioD  is  not  rich  in  materiahr 
illustrating  the  history  of  Orissa.  With  th^^xcep^ 
tion  of  some  inscriptions,  the  only  authority  ihfU  is 
given  is  a  Genealogical  account  of  the  Gangavutns^ 
princes,  from  Choranga  Vamsa  Deva  In  Sal  315, 
(o  Purushottama  Deva,  in  Sal  985.— ^loscriptionv 
by  several  of  these  princes  prove  that  this  cbrona- 
logy  of  the  race  is  from  five  to  six  centuries  toa 
afiriont.and  Choranga  or  more  properly  Chora  Gan* 
ga  Deva  must  have  lived  in  the  twelfth  cefU^rypf 
11m;  Christian  era^  whilst  the  last,  PurugbottamQ^ 
Tfi^ned  in  the  fifteenth  orsixteenth.  In  general  fli^ 
11  seripiioiis  confirm  the  account  given  by  My. 
Stirlin£:,*  which  is  altogether  much  fuNer  «n4 
more  satisfnctory  than  any  thing  derivable 
from  the  Mackenzie  collection.  A  few  trifling 
matters  may  perhaps  admit  of  correction,  and 
tin  inscription  procured  since  Mr.  Stirling  wrote^  by 
Mr.  Colvin,  shews  that  Choranga  was  not  i\ke 
founder  of  the  Ganga  Vamsa  family,  but  that  thp 
first  who  came  into  Kalinga,  was  Ananta  Verm^.-^ 
also  called  Koldhala,  sovereign  of  Ganga  Rdrbi.--^ 
the  low  Country  on  the  right  Jbank  of  tbe  Gajfigea 
or  TumlookBXiA  Midnapore :  this  occurred  at  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era,  and  from  t^hat  till 

^Aiimtic  ReMarchea  vol.  XV« 


Ite  %<^wning^f  the«i!tteenth,  the  fiamefamily  occa4 
pie4  timpTovmoe^iOrma,  the  boundariesof  t^  eir  rule 
b^tig  ^eactennied  or  eoDtracted  variously  at  various 
tiwei»«ceot^m^  to  the  persona]  characters  of  the  prin^ 
e»  tbetrn^dhres  »fid  of  those  to  whom  they  wereoj^-^ 
aed.  Tbey  seem  accordingly  notwithflrtanding  the  con** 
traty  preteweions  of  their  Panegyrists,  to  have  made 
Kt^  vmy  to  Ae  eeuth-ward,  »ntiU  the  overthrow  of 
the  fVarangal  Kings.  In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth 
century  they  penetrated  to  Conjeveram,  but  were 
coifipelled  to  recede  before  the  superior  activity  and 
resources  of  the  Ray  as  of  Vijayanagar. The  advance 
of  the  Mohammedans  prevented  the  Vijayanagar 
princes  from  following  up  their  success :  the  vicinity 
of  the  same  enemies  as  well  as  intestine  discord 
confined  the  Rajas  of  Cuttack  to  the  natural  limits 
diihe  Province. — In  A.  D.  1558.  the  Mohammc- 
Han  General  of  Bengal  invaded  the  country,  killed 
the  Raja,  or  compelled  him  to  fly  it  was  never  known 
vfhither,  and  finally  overthrew  the  independant  so* 
f eteignty  of  Orissa. 

VUAYANAGAR. 

Wie  nowtcometocthe  last  Hiiidu  Princifn£ty«f 
lyi^Doteia  the a.ivnal8 of  the  «oiilh  oftiiidia. 

•fl^e  foundation  ofthe  state  of  Vijayanngar  is  very 
^^mOFally  admitted  to  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  suV 
irWrion^^iheflindu^Govemmemsaf  the  Kakateyu 


zndBeldlaRajas  by  the  incursions  of  theMohamme^ 
dans  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
traditions  are  tolerably  well  agreed  as  to  the  indivi^ 
duals  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  Harihara  and  Btikka 
Maya,  and  the  celebrated  scholar  Mddhava  entitled 
Vidydranya  the  forest  of  learning.  Accounts  however 
vary  very  considerably  as  to  the  circumstances  which 
connected  these  persons  with  the  event,  or  the  share 
they  bore  in  it. 

One  tradition  ascribes  the  origin  of  Vijayanagar 

to  Mddhava  who  having  by  his  devotions  obtained 

the  favour  of  Bkuvaneswari  was  directed  by  her  to 

thediscovery  of  a  treasure  wilh  which  he  built  the 

city  ofVidydnagar  or    Vijayanayar  and  reigned 

over  it  himself;  leaving  it  to  the  Kurma  or  Kuruba 

family.  Another  statement  describes  him  as  founding 

the  city,andestablishing  the  principality  for  Bukka, 

a  Shepherd  who  had  waited  on  him  and  supported 

bim  in  his  devotions.  A  third  account  states  that 

Harihara  ^nd  Bukka  two  fugitives  from  fVarangal 

after  it  was  taken  by  the  Mohammedans  encounter* 

ed  the  sage  in  the  woods,  and   were  elevated  by 

him  to  the  sovereignty  over  a  city   which   he  built 

for  them,  and  a  fourth  statement   whilst  it  confirms 

the  latter  part  of  the  story,   makes  the  two  brothers 

officers  of  the  Mohammedan  conqueror  oifVaran^ 

gaZ,  who  were  sent  by  their  master,  after  the  capture 

of  that  city,  against  the  Beldl  Raja.    They  were 
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dereatcd,  and  their  army  dispersed,  and  they  fled  into 
(he  woods  \vhere  they  found  Vid^arani/a — His 
treasures  enabled  them  to  collect  another  army 
with  which  they  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Belal 
Raja  but  instead  of  rendering  him  the  servant  of 
X\\c\t  superior,  they  set  up  for  themselves,  by  the 
advice  and  with  the  aid  of  the  hermit--There  is 
good  reason  to  know  that  none  of  these  traditions 
are  entirety  correct,  although  they  preserve  perhaps, 
some  of  the  events  that  actually  occurred-'-fiWytf- 
ramfa  or  Mddhava  was  a  learned  and  laborious  writer, 
and  in  various  works  particularises  himself  as  the  mi- 
nister of  Sangama  the  son  of  Kampa  aprincc  whose 
power  extended  to  the  southern,  eastern  and  wes- 
tern seas.  He  also  terms  Bukka  and  Harihara  the 
sons  of  Sangama,  and  the  same  relationship  is  con" 
£rmed  by  inscriptions.  Tlie  political  importance 
of  SangaTna  is  no  doubt  exaggerated,  but  it  is 
clear  that  Bukka  and  Harihara  were  not  the  mere 
adventurers  they  are  traditionally  said  to  have  been. 
.  They  were  descended  from  a  series  ot  petty  princes  or 
landholders, possibly  feudatoriesof the  Be^af  kings  or 
even  of  Pratdpa  Rudra,  who  took  advantage  of  a 
period  of  public  commotion  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  new  state.  Besides  experience  and  talent,  Md- 
dhava may  have  brought  pecuniary  aid  to  the  under- 
taking. His  title  Vidi/dramfa,a.nd  the  scope  of  his 
wriiings,  shew  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  jSlsnArara 
cAarjia,andiaallprobability  he  was  connected  with 
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the  Srmgagirt  estB}a^9\iment,  tbemembcmof  wWek 
alarmed  by  the  increasing  numberg  of  the  Jmn^gt^ 
ma^  and  Jat»^>  and  the  approach  of  the  Moham^ 
medans,  may  have  contributed  their  wealth  and  iiw 
fiuence  to  the  agg^randisement  of  the  sons  of  $ati^ 
gnmd. 

However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  city  of  Fijai/ an  agar  was  founded  by  Bukfe€ 
and  Harikara,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  7\wf- 
gabhadrd  River,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  date  most  commonly  given  for  the 
foundation  of  Vijat/anagar  is  Sal.  1258,  or  A.  D» 
1336.  but  this  is  perhaps  a  few  years  too  soon.  The 
earliest  of  the  grants  of  Bukka  Rdya  is  dated  in 
A.  D.  1370,  and  the  latest  1375.  The  period  of 
his  reign  is  usually  called  fourteen  years  which  would 
place  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1361.  Some 
accounts  give  him  a  reign  of  thirty  four  years  whicti 
places  him  in  1341.  So  that  the  traditionary  chro-^ 
nology  is  not  in  all  likelihood  very  far  from  Hie 
truth. 

From  Bukkaio  Virupdk8ha,t\ie  third  of  the  name^ 
the  usual  lists  give  thirteen  princes  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  three  years.  This  series  is  not  entirely  con*- 
firmedby  Inscriptions^  a9  is  observed  elsewhere,  fpa^e  ' 
S93.);we  have  trom  them  but  five  princes  in  regular 
succession,  and  a  sixth  cotemporary  with  the  four tb^ 
viho  may  have  been  the  nominal  mipi^ter  or  gene!: 


iral,  although  In  actual  powdt  the  prince.  Ther a 
may  be  Mtne  ofrtissloits  in  the  grants,  bat  the  num- 
ber of  Rajas  in  the  ordinary  lists  is  rather  dispropor* 
tionate  to  the  whole  interval,  and  allows  kss  than 
twelve  years  for  the  average  reign.  In  this  time  the 
Rajas  of  Vijai/anagar,  added  considerably  to  their 
territorial  possessions  ;  having  snbdaed  the  coast  of 
C^nftfa,  and  great  ^p^rt  of  Karnata  nnd  Telingana. 
The  simultaneous  origin  and  progress  of  the  Bha'^ 
tnini  kings  prevented  their  extending  their  domini- 
ons to  the  north,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  the 
destruction  of  the  principality  was  threatened  by 
the  superior  prowess  and  enterprise  of  the  Moham- 
medans. Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  Century  the 
Hindu  Rajas  enjoyed  a  respite  of  some  duration, 
inconsequence  of  the  decline  of  the  Bhamini  dynas* 
ty,  and  foundation  of  those  of  Bijapur  and  Ahmed^ 
nagar.  Instead  however  of  consolidating  theif 
power^  or  taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions  of  their 
enemies,  the  opportunity  seems  to  have  been  lost  in 
dwcord  and  disorganisation  at  home. 

*  ^JPhe  citcnmstances  under  which  the  Kuruba 
fitttiily  became  extinct  are  but  obscurely  adverted  to 
Iflfany  of  onr  authorities.  The  fast  prince  VfM 
Vif&pakdha  whose  grants  extend  from  A.  D.  147S. 
to  1478.  According  to  some  accounts  his  territory 
ms  subdued  by  a  Telinga  R^^ja,  but  others  say 
thsBit  having  no  issue^  he  raised  one  of  his  slaves 
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named  Sinhamay  a  Telinga  by  birth,  to  the  throne ;. 
Agreeably  to  the  latter  version  of  the  story,  Sinhama 
entiiled  Praurha  Deva,  reigned  but  four  years,  and 
his  son  Vira  Narasinha   who  succeeded   hino,  but 
two:  he  being  also  childless  gave  bis  signet  to  bis  . 
falconer,  Narasa  or  Narasinha.      An  interval  of 
eight  years  occurs  between  the  inscriptions  of  Firii- 
pdksha  and  Narasinha  which  these  events   would 
conveniently  supply.    There  is  no  question   that 
Narasinha  was  of  a  different  family  and  natioa 
from  the  preceeding  Rajas  of  Vijayanagar,  and 
became  irregularly  possessed  of  throne.       He  is  ad"* 
mitted  to  have  been  a  Telinga,  and  is  usually  called 
the  son  of  Iswara  Raja  the  petty  sovereign  of  Kar^^ 
nul  and  Arviri,  a  tract  of  country  on  the   Tunga^ 
hhadrd  to  the  east  of  it,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Krishna  ;  his  grants  extend  from  A.  D.  1487.  Um 
1508. 

Narasinha  had  two  Sons  Viranarasinha  ^nAKrhh^ 
naRaya,i\\t  former  by  one  of  his  queens,  the  latter  by 
a  slave  or  concubine !  a  story  is  related  of  the  exposal^ 
of  Krishna  Ray  a  when  a  child  by  order  of  tb€» 
queen  who  was  jealous  of  the  favour  he  enjoyed 
with  his  father.  He  was  secretly  brought  up  by  ono^ 
of  the  ministers,  and  restored   io  Narasinha  whea 

• 

dyingyWho  bequeathed  to  him  the  succession  which 
by  the  judicious  measures  of  the  minister  he  secu- 
red. Some  accounts  state  that  he  acted  as  the  minigj 
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ter  and  general  of  his  brother  whilst  he  lived,  and 
became  Raja  on  the  death  of  that  prince^  other  ac- 
counts assert  that  the  latter  was  deposed,  and  one 
narrdiive  adds  that  he  died  of  vexation  in  conse- 
■quence.  ll  is  clear  that  the  regal  power  was  usurp- 
ed by  Krishna  R^ya,  at  first  perhaps  in  a  siibor- 
dinate  character,  but  finally  as  Raja. 

The  existence  of  an  independant  principality  on 
the  East  so  near  as  Karnul,  the  presence  of  the 
Mohammedan  sovereignties  on  the  North,  and  the 
contiuned  series  of  Pandyan  and  Chola  princes  to 
the  South,    shew   that   the   Rdj  of   Vijayanagar 

could  not  boast  of  a  very  spacious  domain  on  Krish- 
na llaya's  accession.  From  the  range  however  of  the 

g;rants  of  former  princes,  particularly  of  Harihara, 
it  cannoi  be  questioned  that  their  sway  had  at  one 
time  extended  much  further  East,  and  it  must  have 
therefore  been  considerably  reduced  before  the  Ku' 
tuba  dynasty  was  exterminated — Krishna  Raya 
not  only  restored  the  Kingdom  to  its  former  limiti 
but  extended  them  in  every  direction.  He  defeated 
the  Adil  ^Aa/tz  princes  on  the  North,  and  maintain- 
ed possession  of  the  Country  to  the  southern  bank 
6^Fthe  Krishna,  on  the  east  be  captured  Kondavir 
and  Warangaly  and  ascended  to  Cuttack  where  he 
wedded  the  daughter  of  the  Raja  as  the  bond  of 
peace.  In  the  south  his  officers  governed  Seringa- 
patan,  and  as  we  have  seen  founded  a  new  dynasty 
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of  princes  at  Trichinapali  and  Madura.     The  wes^ 
tern  coast  liad  been  held  apparently  through  sooie 
extent  by  his   predecessors^  but  he  added  to   the 
Vijayanagar  territory   in  that  quarter  also^  and 
his  besieging  and  taking  Rachol  on  Salsette  is  rc^^ 
corded  by  Portuguese  writers,  whilst  the  imperfect 
traditions  of  Malabar  preserve  the  fact  of  part  of 
that  province  at  least  having  been  governed  by  the 
officers  o(  Krishna  Ray  a,  although  they  refer  the 
circumstance  to  an  erroneous  era.      At  no  period 
probably  in  the  history  of  the  south  of  India  did 
any  of  its  political  divisions   equal  in  extent  and 
power  that  of  Vijayanagar  in  the  reign  of  Krishna 
Raj/ a. 

The  reputation  of  Krishna  Raya  is  not  restricted 
to  his  warlike  achcivemments,  and  he  is  celebrated 
as  the  great  patron  of  Telugu  Literature,  He  is 
said  to  have  had  a  number  of  eminent  men  attacli^ 
cd  to  his  Court,  eight  of  whom  were  particularly 
famed,  and  are  known  as  the  Ashla  dig  gaja,  in 
allusion  to  the  eight  Elephants  that  support  the 
universe  at  the  cardinal  and  intermediate  pointa 
of  the  Compass.  The  names  of  some  of  these  w9| 
be  found  in  the  following  pages  as  well  as  a  notice 
of  a  number  of  their  compositions. 

The  Hindu  traditions  represent  Krishna  Ray^ 
as  conducting  his  affairs  both  in  peace  and  war  itt 
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person  :  they  aeknbwiedgerhowever,  that  he  bene-^ 
fited  by  the  aid  and  council  of  the  Brahman  Minis- 
ter of  his  father,  who  had  preserved  his  hfe,  and 
■who  continued  to  be  his  Minister   until  his  (Jeath^ 
three  years  pfcceeding  that  of  the  Raja.     This 
person  is  named  Timma  R?ga.  and  is  evidently 
the  same  with  the  Heemraje  of  Scott  who  iPHkes 
so  great  a  figure  ifi  the  Mohammedan  ann»l^-    The 
account  given  by  Ferishta  of  the   various  pageiant 
Princes  successively  elevated  and  deposed  by  Heeni^ 
rtij,  originates  probably  in  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  death  of  Virartarasinh  and   th^   accessioni 
oi  Krishna  Rdi/a,  but  the  particulars  are  evidently 
cotifused   and   inaccurate:  the  dgite  of    niimfefous, 
itiscriptions  testifying    for  instance    the  reign  of 
Krishna  Raya  for  above  twenty  years,  although 
the  Mohammedan  account  would  leave  it  to  be  con^ 
eluded  that  he  dame  to  the  throne  an  infant,  and 
died  without  reaching  itiaturity. 

The  transactions  that  followed  the  death  of 
Krishna  Raya  are  very  unsatisfactorily  related  by 
the  native  writers.  The  Prince  had  no  legitimate 
inale  children  of  his  own,  and  the  nearest  heir 
Aehtfuta  Raya  wbo  is  variously  termed  his  bro- 
ifcer,  cousin,  and  nephew,  being  absent,  be  placed 
a  Prince  named  Sadasiva  on  the  throne,  under 
the  charge  ot  Rama  Raja  his  own  son-in-law. 
Achyuta  returned  and  assumed  the  Governmentj 
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and  on  bis  death  Sadasiva  succeeded  under  the 
care    and  controul   of  Rama  as  before.     Theri^ 
is  in'some  statements  an  intimation  of  a  short  Ijved 
usurpation  by  a  person  named  Salika  Timma,  and 
of  the   murder  of  the  young  Prince  who  succeed^- 
ed  Krishna  Rat/a  in  the  first  instance^  and  ihje  M o*^ 
hammedan  accounts  tend  to  shew  that  some  such 
transaction  took  place.     On   the  downfall    of  the 
usurper  the  succession  proceeded    as    above  de« 
scribed.     The  reigns  of  Achyuta  and    Sadastva 
and  the  cotemporary  existence  of  Rc^ma,  are  prov- 
ed by  numerous  grants.     Those  oiAchyuta  extend 
through  a  period  of  twelve  years  from  A.  D.  1530, 
to  1543  and  Sadasiva's  from  1542  to  1570,   whilst 
those  of  Rama  occur  from  1547,  to  1562.     Wha 
Sadastva  was,  does  not  very    distinctly    appear. 
Some  accounts  call  him  the  son  of  Achyuta,  whilst 
others  represent  him  as  descended  from  the  former 
Rajas  of  Vijayanagar ;  at  any  rate  it  is  evident 
that  during  Rama's  life   he   was   but  a  pageant 
Prince,  According  to  the  Mohammedan  author /2a7ii« 
raj  was  the  son  of  Heemrajsnid  son-in-law  of  aRam 
whom  he  names  Sivaroy,  erroneously  for  Krish* 
naroy.    Rama  Ray,  he  adds,  succeeded  on  hi8fa« 
ther's  death,  to  his  office  and  power,  and  on  the  deatti 
of  an  infant  Raja,  for  whom  he  managed  the  aSair9 
of  the  Government,  he  placed  another  infant  of  the 
same  fisimily  on  the  musnud^  and  committing  the 


tflitirge  of  the  Prince's  person  to  his  mat^rtial  uncle, 
named //b/i  7Vim«i /Joy  retained  the  political  ad- 
ifeirtidtratidn  of  the  state.  During  his  absence  oii 
tf  niilita'ry  excursion,  the  uncle  of  the  Raja  and  se- 
veral n'oMes  conspired  against  the  Minister,  and 
gatnedto  their  party  the  officer  of  RamraJ,  on^  of 
Ks'sfeves  who  had  been  left  in  military  charge  of 
the  capital.  Findifig  the  insurgents  too  strong  for 
hlmUama  submitted  to  an  amicable  compromise 
witti'them,  and  was  allowed  to  reside  on  his'  own 
territorial  possessions^  After  a  short  interval  the 
sfave  bisrng  no  longer  necessary  was  murdered^  and 
Trimal  the  uncle  assumed  the  whole  power.  He 
next  killed  his  nephew  and  reigned  on  his  own  be- 
hirlf;  conducting  himself  with  great  tyranny,  the 
chiefB  conspired  to  dethrone  him,  but  with  the  as- 
sistance  of  Ibrahim  Adil  shah  he  was  enabled  to 
mcuntain  his  authority.  On  the  retreat  of  his  Mo- 
hftinmedan  Allies,  the  Hindu  nobles  with  Ramct 
afrth^ir  head  again  rebelled,  defeated  the  usurper^ 
asd 'beseiged  him  in  his  palace  in  Vijaydnagar, 
When  finding  his  fortune  desperate,  he  destroyed 
Iiimsellf  /2^ma' then  became  Raja.  Now  comparing 
tbiB*wilh  the  Hindu  aecounis  we  should  be  disposed 
U^identify  Hoje  Trimal  with  Achyuta  Rdya.  Some 
o^tlie  Hindu  accounts  as  above  noticed,  concur  with 
ike  Mohammedan  as  to  the  murder  of  the  voung 
Brihee^  and'in  SaJtTra  Timma  we  may  have  the  slave 
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cfjt&ma  although  the  part  assigned  hinv  in  the  two 
stories  does  not  e:i^actlyp6-incide.  RamUy  bothagree^ 
\vas  obliged  to  resign  the  anthorityhe  held  after  the. 
death  of  Krishna  Raj/a.  The  only  irreconcilea^ 
ble  point  is  that  of  the  Hindu  aecouuts  which  specie 
fy  the  appointment  in  the  first  instance  of  ISadasivaf 
But  the  weight  of  evidence  is  unfavourable  to  their- 
accuracy,  and  Sadasiva  was  probably  made  Rajs^ 
by  Rama  and  his  party  in  opposition   to   Achyutcf 

Raya.  This  will  account  for  the  uncertainty  that 
prevails  as  to  his  connection  with  Krishna  Raya, 
as  well  for  his  being  takcn^  as  some  statements  ayer, 
from  the  family  of  the  former  Rajas. 

That /2ama  Raja  was  a  man  of  spirit  and  con^^ 
duct  is  evident  from,   the  course  of  Mohammedan 
liisrory.     The  Princes  of  the  Dekhin  were  glad  to 
court  his  alliance.  AH  Adil  Shah  and  Kutteb  Shah 
were  compelled  to  purchase  his  forbearance  by  ter- 
ritorial concessions.     The  arrogance  with  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  in  consequence  inflated^  led  him  * 
to  treat  their  ambassadors  with  indignity^   and   in-  . 
suited  pride^  religious  bigotry   and  political   dread 
combined  them  in  arms  against  him.  The  Padshahs 
of  Bijapore,   Golconda,   Dowlatabad  and  Berar, 
united  their  forces  in  the  year  1564^  and  marched 
to   Talikota,   on  the  Krishna,  to  overthrow  the 
power  of  the  Fy'oyanagflr  principality.     The  Hin-* 
dq  Prince  on  hearing  of  their  designs  collected  ft 
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powerful  force,  and  occupied  the  right  bank  of  the 
Krishna,  which  the  allies  were  unable   to  cross  in 
the  face  of  the  hostile  army.  By  a  judicious  feint  the 
Sultans  drew  the  Hindu  Prince  away  from  the  ford 
and  effected  the  passage— a  general  action  ensued 
in  which  the  Hindus  had  the  advantage  untill    the 
Raja  was  taken  prisoner.      The   Hindu  account 
says  that  the  divisions  of  Kutteh  Shah  and  Nizam 
Shah  had  been  defeated,  but  the  forces  of  Ali  Adil 
and  Ammad  al  Mulk  covered  their  retreat.     The 
Hindus    conceiving    the  enemy  annihilated  gave 
themselves  up  to  rejoicing  and  festivity,  and  were 
surprised    in    their    encampment.     Ferishta  who 
may  be  considered  as  a  cotemporary,  admits  that 
the  wings  of  the  Mohammedan  Army  were  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  <hat  some  of  the  leaders  despair- 
ed of  the  day,  when  it  was  retrieved  by   the  success 
of  the  centre  under  Nizam  Shah  and   the  capture 
of  Rama  Raja.     The  Hindu  Prince  was  taken  be- 
fore Nizam  iShah  who  ordered  his  head  to  be  struck 
off,  and  mounted  on  a  lance  to  intimidate  the  vie* 
torious  division  of  the  Hindu  armv.     The    Hindu 
accounts  concur  in  the  capture  and  death  of  Rama 
Raja  but  ascribe  them  to  Ali  Adil  Shah.     The  Sul- 
tan is  described  as  beheading  the  Raja   with  his 
own  hand  at  the  request  of  the  latter,  to  save  him 
from  the  personal  degradation  of  confinement.  The 
Hindu  memoirs  assert  that  Ali  Adil  Shah  was  fore- 


ed  inlo  the  war  by  the  other  Mohammedan  Prinees: 
but  Ferishta  makes  him  the  author  of  the  confederal* 
cy.  That  writer  mentions  also  the  visit  made  formerly 
by  All  Adil  Shah  to  Vijayanagar  to  secure  the  alli-i 
^nce  of  Rdmraj\  and  his  adoption  as  a  son  by  the  Ra- 
ja's mother.  In  the  Ramaraja  Charitra  the  Hindu 
prince  terms  the  Sultan  his  son,  and  reminds  hioi 
how  often  in  infancy  he  had  sat  upon  his  knees. 
In  complying  with  his  request  and  striking^  off  his 
head,  AH  Adil  Shah,  is  represented  as  performing^ 
no  more  than  filial  duty. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Hindu  Prince  the  confe- 
derates marched  to  Vijayanagar,   which  they  took 
plundered  and  destroyed.     Ferishta  writing  about 
twenty  or  thirty  years  afterwards,  observes,  that  the 
city  was  stiil  uninhabited  and  in   ruins,  whilst  the 
country  was  occupied  by  the   Zemindars,   each  of 
whom  had  assumed  an   independant  power  iu   his 
own    district.     Several  of    these    were    members 
either  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Vijayanagar  or  of 
that  of  Rama  Raja — Grants  in  the  reign  of  Sada^^ 
siva  are  continued  to  Sal  1492,   (A.  D.    1570),   six 
years  after  the  battle  of   Talikota,  and  his  descen- 
dants are  traced  as  sovereigns  of  the  principality  of 
J5et/nMrtothe  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Ven-^ 
katadri  one  brother  of  Rama  maintained  himself  at 
Bdkonda  and  Chendragiri,  whilst  another  brother 
Trimaly  retained  possession  of  Penakonda — A  son 


olRdma  Raja  with  theaid  of  one  of  his  uncles  reco^ 
vered  possession  of  Anagundi  ^nd  Vijayanagar  : 
on  the  direct  Une  becoming  extinct^  Venkapati  a, 
kinsman  of  the  Chandragiri  branch  succeded  ;  the 
seventh  from  him,  Timmapa^  was  dispossessed  by 
Tipu  Sultan  and  became  a  pensioner  of  the  British 
Government. 

It  would  extend  this  sketch  of  the  History  of  the 
South  of  India  beyond  the  Hmits  we  have  proposed, 
to  enter  into  the  family  histories  of  the  many  petty 
Chiefs  who  succeeded  to  the  fiagments  of  the 
Vijayanagar  principahty  after  its  subversion,  and 
of  most  of  whom,  ample  notices  are  to  be  found  ia 
the  Mackenzie  Collections.  The  family  of  most 
celebrity,  and  the  only  one  now  retaininjj  any  im- 
portance, that  of  the  Hindu  Rajas  of  Mysur^  ha? 
found  a  historian,  and  the  rest  are  scarcely  of  suf- 
ficient political  importance  to  deserve  one.  A  rea- 
son which  will  probably  be  thought  satisfactory  has 
also  been  assigned  for  not  making  auy  use  of  Uie 
Mohammedan  and  Marhatta  collections  in  the  pre- 
sent  outline,  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  want  of 
space  necessarily  attending  the  summary  form  of  a 
an  introduction.  The  same  cause  precludes  any 
advantage  being  taken  of  the  materials  which  exist 
for  illustrating  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the 
various  tribes  of  the  Deckhin,  and  which  are  fully 
delineated  in  the  Documents  specified  in  the  ea<: 


soing  pages.  If  opportunity  should  hereafter  occur,' 
and  the  requisite  authority  be  obtained^  these  sub* 
jects  as  well  as  a  fuller  account  of  the  political  revo- 
lutions of  the  Peninsula  may  be  reduced  at  some  fu« 
lure  period  to  a  shape  fitted  for  public  perusal. 


MACKENZIE  COLLECTION. 


CONTENTS  OF  Vol.  I 

Sanscrit  Works.  Local  History  and  Biogra- 

Vedas,     1       phy ^ ISd 

Yedanta, 11  Flays,   Tales,    Poems,    &ca. 

Nyaya,  Logic, 17      including  Religious  and 

Puranas,     36      Ethical  Compositions,    ..     S15 

Cheritras,  or,  Hislorical  and  Philology, 247 

Traditionary  Records, ...  92  Astronomy  and  Astrology,.      254 

Science,  Astronomy  and  As-  Medicine,     258 

trology,     118  Arts, 261 

Geography, 131                       Telugu. 

Medicine,   134  Pauranic  and  Legendary  Li-  > 

Tantras, 136      terature, ,     26S 

Sectailal,     . . . .  ^ ...  1 39  Local    History— Biography, 

Himansa,  ^^......     148      &ca. 288 

Sankhya,    143  Poetry,  Plays  and  Tales  &ca.    317 

JTaiit  Literature,     .•...•     144  Philology, 352 

Tamul  Books.  Astrology,  Medicine  and  Me- 

pauranic  and  Lege  nda  ry  His-  chanicSi , S56 

fory>    163 


SANSCRIT  BOOKS. 


VEDAS^ 


i.—ttig  Veda. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinigar!  Character. 
Tlie  Hik  or  Hich  h  usually  considered  as  Ihe 
'  first  of  ilie  fiiur  VedaSj  and  is  so  named  from  its 
consisiiiio^  chiefly  of  hymns  or  laudatory  prayers; 
(from  Jiich,  to  laud  or  praise  )     The  collection  of 
.tlie  hymns  of   this  Veda  is  called  its  Samkitd,  md 
the  Samhiid  m  sulxlivided  into  eight  Ashtakas,  or 
ten  I\'Jaiulalas,  or  sixty-four  Adhvdvas.   and  con- 
tiilns  r<it1ier  mnre  tiian  lOCiO  Suktaa  or  My mna,  or 
10,000  Hkhas  or  Stanzas.      This  Manuscript  con- 
tains the  Hamhild  incomplete,  or  remplete  Aakta- 
kas,   I  si,  '2<i  and  5th;  the  first  four,  and  7lh  antl 
8ih   Adhydijas  of  the  fourth  Asktaka;    first   six 
jidh-jjdi/as  of  the  6th  Asktaka,  and  the  first  four 
'  AUiydyas  of  the  eighth  Asktaka.     The  Nandi- 
ndgari  Character  differs  very  little  from  the  Dera- 
ndgari. 

\l.~Th'e  Rig  Veda. 

Palm  Isares — Nandin^gari  Character. 

Thifl  coniaiiis  four  Sections  of  the  third  Book,  oc 
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III. — Rig  Veda. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character* 

The  6th  Book  or  Ashtaka. 

\  ly.^^Suktas. 

Palm  leaves— Nandinagari  Character. 

Miscellaneous  Hymns    belonging    to    the   Big 
Veda. 

V. — Sdnti  Prakaranam  by  Baudhayana. 

Palm  leaves 'Nandinagari  Character. 

A  collection  of  verses,  &c.  extracted  from  the, 
*  Big  Veda,  and  supposed  to  be  efficacious  in  avert- 
ing or  removing  calamity,  disease,  &ca.     The  col- 
lection is  attributed  to  the  Sage  Baudhdyana. 

Yl. — The  Anukramanikd,  Sgca. 

Palm  leaves— Nandinagari  Character. 

A  Portion  of  the  Index  of  the  Rig  Veda,  with 
other  tracts. 

Vll. — Fragments. 

Palm  leaves— -Nandinagari  Character. 

Various    portions    of    the  Big    Veda,    mostly 
defective. 

Vlll. — Aswaldyana  Sutra. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

Rules  for  the  different  ceremonies  dnd  sacrifices 
of  the  Hindus^  according  to  l^e  ritual  of  the  Big* 


« 


# 
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Veda,  by  AswaUyana,  a  Hiski,  in  twelve  chaj^ 
terd. 

IX.— Fa/ur   Tcda.  Z^' 

Patm  leaves — Nandlnagari  Character. 
The  second  sacred  collectmn  of  the  HinduB, 
relating  chiefly  to  oblaiions  and  sacrifices^  as  the 
name  implies,  being  derived  from  Yaj  to  worship*^ 
It  is  divided  into  two  principal  portions,  the  White 
Yajusk  or  Vdjasanei/i,  and  the  Black  or  Tait- 
tirtya.  Tliis  Manuscript  contains  the  following 
portions  of  the  Sanhild  of  the  latter. 

Kdnda  or  Book  the  first,  8  Prasnas  or  Chapters. 

Ditto. secondj  6  ditto.  ~ 

Ditto third,  6  ditto. 

Ditto. .. , fourth,  7  ditto. 

X.—  YajuT  Veda, 

Palm  leaves — Nandin^ari  Character. 

'  A  Portion  of  the  Sankita. 
Kdnda  or  Book  first,   7  Prasnas  or  Chapters. 
Ditto sixth,  6  ditto. 

XL—Yajur   Veda. 

« 
Falm  leaveft—Naadinagari  Character. 

*  A  Portion  of  the  Sanhild  arranged  in  a  peculiar 
manner,    or  Pada. 

of  Kanda  or  Book  4[h,  two    Prasnas. 
•J,    Ditto  5th,    four   Ditto.  . 


I 

*  XII. —  Yajur  Veda. 

Palm  leaves — Teluga  Character. 

A  collection  of  the  precepts  and  prayers  of  the 
Sanhi^a  of  the  Taitlirlya  portion  of  the  second 
Veda  containing — the  firsts  second,  third  and 
fourth  Kandas  or  Books,  two  Prasnas  of  the  fifths 
Beven  of  the  sixths  and  the  seventh  or  last  entire. 

Xlll.— Yajur  Veda. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

The  first  and  second  Book  of  the  Yajur  Veda. 

XiW. —Yafur  Veda. 

Palm  leaves — Telogu  Character. 

The  fifth  and  seventh  Book^  and  foar  last 
chapters  or  Prasnaa  of  the  first. 

XV. — Yajur  Veda. 

■ 

•  Palm  leaves — Te)uga  Character. 

The  third  Book,  five  Prasnas  of  the  fourths  and 
the  fifth  Book  entire. 

XVI.— F^yiir  Veda. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

The  first,  third,  fourth  and  fifih  Sections. 

XyU.—  Yajnr  Veda. 

Palm  leaves  — Nandinagari  Character. 

.ffhe  Mantras  or  prayers  of  the  Yajur  Vedal 
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XYllh—Yajur  Veda.     ^  * 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagarl  CbaracteE;  ' 

The  Brahmanas  of  the  second  KdndOy  wUhitfie 
exception  of  the  third  and  fourth  Prasna :  there  aire 
eight  Prasnas  to  each  Kdnda,  or  Book  of  this 
portion  of  the  Yojur  Veda.  Mr.  Colebrookc  ob-  • 
serves  he  has  never  seen  a  complete  copy  of  the  ' 
Brahmanas  of  the  TaeV^ir/^a  FIfl/usA.  (A.  R,  VIIL 
431  NoleJ 

XIX.— F«7zir  Veda. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character.  's 

« 

The  sixth  Book^  and  the  five  last  Sections  of  tbdf 
Brahmana  of  the  third  Kdnda. 

m 

XX. —  Yajur  Veda. 

Palm   leaves— Telugtt  Characten 

The  Brahmana  of  the  second  Book  of  the  Yajur 
Veda. 

XXI. —  Yajur  Veda. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

The  Brahmana  of  the  first  and  second  Books. 

XXII.— Ffl>r  Veda. 

Palm  leaves— Teliigii  Character. 

The  Brahmanas  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
Books  of  the  SamhUdy  the  only/ portions  it  is  assert- 
ed to  which  Brahinauas  belong^.  See  ReffUirk 
No.  XVMI. 


I 
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XXIII. —  Yajur  Veda. 

Palm  leaver— Telugu  Character. 

The  four  first  Prasnas,  lectures  or  sections^  of 
the  Arana  of  the  Yajur  Veda. 

XXIV. —  Yajur  Veda. 

Palm   leaves — Telugu  Character. 

Four  lectures  of  the  first  Book  of  the  Arana 
of  the  Yajur  Veda,  and  the  first  section  of  the 
Taittiriya  Upaniskat.  p 

XXV. — Homavidhi. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

4K          Rules  for  Sacrifices  with  fire  according  to  the 
JTajur  Veda. 

XXVl. —  Homavidhi. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

The  ritual  of  Sacrifices  with  fire  according  to 
the  Yajur  Veda. 

XXVll^  Homavidhi. 

Palm  leaves-.>Nandinagarl   Character. 

The  same  subject  as  the  Iast«  but  different  for- 
mulae. 

XXVm — Srauta  Siitram. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

Rules  of  the  Yajur  Veda  for  the  performance 
of  various  Sacrifices^  as  the  Aawamedhif,  4c. 


n. 


XXIX. — Jgnihotra.  * 

Palm  leaves — Nandlnagari  Character. 

Rules  for  oblations  with  fire  according^  to  th<^ 
Yajur  Veda, 

XXX. — Piirnddhydyam.^ 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

A  collection  of  the  Mantras  of  the  Mddhyandinct 
Sakha  of  the  Yajur  Veda. 

XXXI. — Yajamdna   Vakyam. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

Rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  Person  who  cele- 
brates \ariiiis  sacrifices. 

XXXII. — Prdtisakhya. 

i 
Palm  leaves —Nandin agar i  Character. 

Grammatica]  changes  of  letters  and  accents  pecu* 
liar  to  different  portions  of  the  Yajur  Veda. 

XXXIII. — Prdtisdkht/a  Bhdshya. 

a.  Palm  leaves— Nandinagari  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character^  iinperfect.41 

The  Prdtisdkhya  of  the    Yajur   Veda  with  a 
Bhdshya  or  comment  entitled  Tribhdshya  retnam 
from  its  being  said  to  be  the  substance  of  the  works 
of  three  celebrated  Sages^or  Atreya,  Mahisha  and  ^ 
Vararuchi. 


* 


# 
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:SXXIV .^Pratisakhya  Bh&shya,  %c. 

Palm  leaves — Nandhragari  Character. 

^  A  Commentarv  on  the  changes  and  accent  natron 
of  letters  in  the  Yajur  Veda ;  Bharadwaja  on 
Sikshd  or  acccntualion;  and  other  tracts^  ail  more 
or  less  imperfect. 

XXXV. — Sikslid  Vydkht/dnam. 

Palm  leavefi-^Telugu  Character. 

»         The  explanation  of  the  accentuation  and  intona- 
ji    tions  used  in  reciting*  the  texts  of  the  Yajur  Vtda. 

XXXSl.—SiksU. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character, 

The  accents^  &c.  used  in  reading;  or  reciting  the 
texts  of  the  Yajur  Veda. 


%. 


XXXVII. — Katydyana  Sutra  PaddhalL 

Paper— Devanagarl  Character. 

An    explanation   of    the  Sacrifirial   precepts  of 
Kdtydyana  by  Yajnika  Deva  in  tour  chapters. 

♦   XXXVIII. — Kafy&yana  Sutra  Paddhati 

Bhdshfa. 

Paper — Devandgari  Character. 

A  Commentary  on  the  preceding;  by  Mahddena 
Dwivedi. 
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XXXIX. — Baudhdyana  Sutra. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character,  incompletes 
Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character,  complete. 
Palm  leaves— Karn&ta  Character,  complete. 

The  R  ules  of  the  Sage  Bapdhdt/ana  for  the  per- 
formance of  various  essential  ceremonies  agreeably 
*o  the  riliial  of  the  Y^jur  Veda. 

XL. — Sdma  Veda. 

■$  Palm  leaves—  Grandham  Character. 

The  third  Veda  of  the  Hindus — one  portion  of  it; 
divided  into    11  Kkandas  denominated,  1  Agneya, 
2  Bahusami,  3  Ekasdmi,  4  Vrihati,  5    Trisklup,         . 
6  Anushtup,  7  Aindtiya,  8  Pavamdna,  9  Ar^ina^ 
10  SukriT/a,  .1 1  Mahdndntm. 

XLI. — Sdma  Veda  Rahasyam.  * 

Palm  leaves*— Grandham  Character.  <» 

A  Portion  of  the  hdmn  Veda,  containing  three 
JParvas  of  the  first  portion. 

XLII. —  Chhdndogya  Upanishad. 

Palm  leaves  —Grandham  Character. 

• 

This  Upanishad  is  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
abstruse  of  the  works  so  denominated  :  it  consists  of 
eight  chapters^  but  in  this  copy  it  is  incomplete.  « 


■>*•■ 
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X  LITI. — Purvaprayogam. 

^i  %•  Palm  leaves — Teluga  Character^  complete. 

b.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character,  incomplete* 

c  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character,  incomplete* 

d.  Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character,  incomplete. 

A  Collection  of  the  Rules  and  Players  to  be  ob«   ^ 
served  in  the  several  essentia]  ceremonies  qr   &rft8« 
kdras  of  the  Hindus^  in  sixteen  Prakaranas  on 
sections. 

#  XUV.—THcha.  ^ 

<■  Palm  leaves — Teluga  Character. 

Three  prayers  from  the  Rig  Veda  addressed  Uli  . 
the  Sun. 

XLV. — Agnihotra   Vishaya. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character* 

Directions  for  various  sacrifices  with  fire  agreea^ 
bly  to  the  ritual  of  the  Yajur  Veda. 

XLVL—Sikskd  Vidhi. 

Palm  leaves — Teluga  Character,  incomplete. 

A  treatise  on  the  articulation  of  the  prayers  and 
formulae  of  the  Sama  Veda. 

XLVll. —  Vrihadjabala  Upanishad. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

One  of  the  supplementary  treatises  containing;  thif 
theology  of  the  Vedas. 


* 


VEDANTA. 


I . — Sdriraramimdn  sd 

Paper— 'Telugu  Character. 

A  celebrated  work  by  Sankara  Acharya  being  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  Veddnta  system  of  theo- 
logy^  as  founded  on  texts  of  the  Vedas. 

II. — Ashtavakra  Sutra  Dipikd. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Sutras  or  Aphorisms  of 
'Ashtavakra,  with  the  original  rules  by  Visweswara* 

III. —  Yoga  Vdsisktha  Sdra  Vivritli. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

The  text  and  comment  of  the  10th  Prakarana 
or  chapter  of  the  Yoga  Vasishtha  Sdra  by  Mahi- 
dhara. 

IV. —  Veddnta  Paribhdsha. 

'  Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

An  explanation  of  the  terms  of  the  Veddnta 
Philosophy  by  Dherma  Raja  Dikshita  in  eight 
chapters. 
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V. —  Upadisa  Sahasrikd  tikd. 

Paper— Devan  agar i  Character. 

A  Commentary  on  thtf  Uvadesa  Sahasrikd  of 
thousand  Verses  on  the  attributes  of  divinity,  agree- 
ably to  the   Veddnta  Philosophy,  written  in  a  plain 
intelligible   siyle  by   Anandagiri,   the  disciple  of 
Sankara  Achdrya. 

VI. —  Laghuvarttikd   tika. 

Paper — Devan4gari  Chaiacter. 

A  Commentary  on  the  explanation  of  the  reidnta 
doctrines  originally  composed  by  Padmapdda. 

YII. — Brahma  Sutra  Vt/dkhydnim. 

a.  Paper — Devanigari  Character,  incomplete. 

b.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character,  iu complete. 

An  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Vtddnta 
according-  to  the  view  taken  of  them  by  the  author 
Madhu  or  Madhwdchari/a,  also  called  Anandatirthu 
who  founded  a  sect  of  Vaishnavas  about  iha 
year  1830. 

VIII. — Bhagavad  Gila. 

a  Paper — Devanagarl  Character. 

b.  Paltn  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

c.  Palm  leaves — Kamata  Character,  imperfect. 

d.  Palm  leaves— Karnata  Character,  iinperfei  t. 

The  Theological  Dialogue  between  Arjuna  and 

Krishna,  translated  by  Mr.  Wilkins  and  Professor 

Schlegel.  Manuscripts  c.  andd.  comprise  a  jfiCerni/d^ 
commentary. 


V 
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VIV. — Mahdbhdrata  Tatparyanirnaya. 

a.  Paper— Devanugari  Chara<t?r. 

b.  Palm  leaves — Nandinjgari  Character. 

c.  Palm  leaves— Nandin&garf  Character. 

An  exposilion  of  the  Veddnta  doctrines,  derived 
from  various  passages  of  the  Makabh&rat  explained 
by  Anandatirtha  or  Madhwdcharifa,  in  33  chap- 
ters. Copy  b.  comprises  a  commentary  hyVeda 
Rdjd  Swami  and  copy  c.  one  by  Jnanta  Bkatt. 
X. — Bhdgavaia  Tdtpari/a  Nirnaya,  ^c. 

Palm  leaves— Nand in ^ari  Character, 
An  exposi  ion  of  some  passages  in  the  Bhdgaval 
Purdna   agreeably  (o  the  docliine  of  the  Mddhwa 
iect  by  Madhwdcharya. 

XI. — Mddhwa  Siddhdnta  Sdra. 

Palm  leaves — N^andindgari  Character. 
Th*  subfttance  of  the  doctrine   taught  by  Mad' 
kwdchdvya  combining  the  tenets  of  the  Veddnta, 
tviiU  Ltie  worship  of  Vishnu  as  Brahma. 
XW—Sattaiwa. 

Palm  leaves— Xand in iigari  Character. 

A    work  oil    the  true  nature  of  God>  &c.   by 
Anandatirlha  or  Madhvcdckdri/a. 

XIII — Jat/oUdsa  nidhi. 
Palm  leaves — Grandbam  Character. 
A    Commentary    on  different    portions  of    the 
Sri  Bkd    ivat  by  Apyyaya  Dikahita   extracting 
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\ 
from  them  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  tbe  deity 
and    the    identity    of     Siva    with    Brahma^    the 
passages  thus  expounded  are : 


1st  Book  1st  Section 

4th  Book  2nd 

2d    .  .. 

..      4th 

•  •         3rd     «.  • 

6th 

•  •        4th 

7th 

5th     . . 

5th  Book  17th 

•  •       18th     •  • 

...     23rd 

2nd  Book  4th     .  • 

6th  Book  17th 

•  •         5th     ••• 

7th  Book   9th 

•  •        6th 

3d  Book  13th     . . 

14th     .. 

...      26th     ... 

• 

••      20th 

..• 


•.• 


•  •• 
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XIV.— G/te  Sdra. 

Palm  leaves — Karnata  Character.^ 

The  essence  of  the  Gita;  a  collection  of  Vedanta 
texts  from  the  Bhagavad  Gita  and  other  Pauranic 
authorities. 

XV. — Bheda  vibhishika. 

•  Palm  leaves-— Telugu  Character. 

A  vfork  on  the  unity  of  the  deity^,  and  the 
identity  of  his  different  forms:  the  author's  name 
does  not  appear.  He  is  intitled  Abhedopadhyaya, 
The  teacher  of  identity. 


,  J 
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XVI.— BAeda  dtkkara. 

Falm  leaves — Telugu  CharactCT. 
'  A    work   of  the  same    tendency   as    the    last> 
incomplete. 

XVil. —  Veddnta   Sutradipika. 

Falm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 
An  explanation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Veddnta 
philosophy,  agreeably  to  the  Sri  Faisknava  system 
or  that  of  Rdmdnuja ;  iacomplete. 

X\Ul.—  Veddnia  Bkdshi/a. 

Palm  leaves— Nan  din  agar  1  Character. 
A  work  on  the  tenets  of  the  Veddnta  philoso- 
phy; the  manuscript  imperfect. 

XIX. — Sarvasiddhdnta  Sangraha. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 
One  chapter    of  a  work    professing  to  discuss 
'different  theological  doctrines:  this  chapter  contains 
the  Veddnta. 

XX. — A  Veddnta  work. 

Paper — De  van  agar!  Character 

It  is  a  comment  on  the  chief  texts  of  the 
Veddnta  doctrine,  extending  to  309  pages,  but 
incomplete,  and  the  name  of  the  work  or  author 
not  meitioned. 


L 
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XXL — Tatwa  Dipuna. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

A  work  on  the  nature  of  the  deitv  and  hmnan  exis<^ 
tence  :  it  is  apparently  a  commentary  on  some  othep 
treatise  on  a  portion  of  the  Veda  entitled  Pancha* 
padika :  the  manuscript  is  incomplete^  and  the  name 
of  ihe  author  not  mentioned. 

XXII. — Brahmatarka  Stava  Vivaranam. 

Palm  leaves— Grandham  Character. 

Poetical  and  encomiastic  exDOsition  of  the  Ve* 
danta  doctrines^  supposed  to  be  set  forth  by  Siva 
himself  in  honor  of  the  Supreme  Brahma. 


ih. 


NVAYA,  LOGIC 


I. — Terkabkdnha. 

a.  Palm  leaves— NondinJigaFl  Character,  incompletej 

b.  Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

c.  Palm  leaves — Grandham  Cbitracter. 

The  elements  of  logic  according  to  the  system 
of  Gautama  :  the  first  13  the  work  of  Gaurikanta 
Bhattdchdrya,  the  third  of  Viswandtha  Panchd- 
nana. 

II — Terka  Sangraka: 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character,  imperfect. 
Loose  leaves ;  beiojj  part  of  an  elemenlury  work 
on  Lo^ic  by  Anam  Bhatta. 

\\\.~—Siddhanta  Chandrikd. 
Palm   leaves — Telugu  Character. 
A   nork  on    the  first  branch  of  Log^c,  or  the 
evidence  of  tlie   senses;  by  Gangadhara  Sudhi- 
mani. 

IV. — Anum^na  Prakasa. 

Palm  leaves — Grandbain  Character. 

Explanation  of  the  Logic  of  Inference  hyRucht* 
datta. 
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V. — Anumdna  Khanda. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

A  treatise  on  Logical  inference  by  Chintamam, 
with  the  exposition  by  Siromani  Bhattdcharya 
entitled  Didhili  and  a  further  ,  commentary  by 
Bhavdnanda:  this  manuscript  in  112  pages  ex*^ 
tends  only  to  the  Vy&pli  Lakshanam. 

V I . — Manisdra. 

Palm  leaves— Grandham  Character. 

A  work  on  Logical  inference^  by  Gopindlha^ 
misra. 

VII. — Raghu  Devi. 

PaUn  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  commentary  on  the   Chintdmani  by  Terka 

ydgisa. 


DHERMA,  lAWJg 


I. — Gautama  Smriti. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Cbaracter:  incompTete:. 

Four  chapters  of  the  Section  on  Achdras  or  daify 
observances  :  part  of  a  treatfse  on  law  supposed  t(> 
be  explained  by  the  sage  Gautama  to  N&rada. 

II. — Lokita  Smriti.  , 

Palm  leaTes— Telugu  Character. 

A  porlion  of  a  legislative  Code  attributed  fft 
the  Muni,  Lohila :  it  contains  the  Aehdra  or  cere^ 
jnonial  and  purificatory  observances. 

III. — Angirasa  Smriti.     Yama  Smri^. 

a.  Palm  leaves — Telngu  Chancter. 

b.  c.    C^ama  Smriti oaly.')    Paper— Telugu  Character. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  work  on  purificatory  and 
expiatory  observances,  ascribed  to  the  sage  Angir 
rasa,  the  second  is  a  small  portion  of  a  similar 
work  attributed  to  the  deity  Yama:  the  copy  oa 
papetj  b.  coDtaiDS  but  one  Section. 
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IV. — Daksha  Smrili.     Atreya    Smriti.     Hdrita 

Smriti.  Usana  Smriti. 

Falm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

The  fii^id  the  Achdra  chapter  of  a  code  attri- 
buted to  Daksha  the  Prajdpatiy  the  second  the 
same  ascribed  to  the  Muni  Atri,  the  third  is  the 
seventh  Adhyaya  of  the  code  of  Hdrita  on  the 
duties  of  hospitality,  being  a  portion  of  the 
AchdrUy  the  last  is  the  reputed  work  of  Usanas  or 
Sukra,  the  regent  of  Venus ;  it  is  confined  like 
the  others  to  the  Achara,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  communicated  to  the  Riskis  at  their  solicita* 
tion :  in  one  collection. 

V. — Bharadwdja  Smriti. 

Falm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  th^  .daily  and  essential  ritual  of  the 
Hindus^  attributed  to  the  Aft^m  Bharadwdja;  in 
twenty  chapters. 

VI. — Sdndilya  Smriti. —  Vasishtha  Smriti 

Falm  leaves^-Telugu  Character. 

The  first  consists  of  five  chapters  of  the  Achdra 
portion  of  a  code  of  which  Sdndilya  the  Muni  is  the 
reputed  author;  the  second  is  called  the  ninth  book 
of  Vasishtha's  Dherma  Sdstra,  and  treats  of  the 
worship  of  Vishnu  and  ritual  of  the  Vaishnava9 :  in 
one  collection. 
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VII. —  Vasisktha  Smriti. — ffanwa  Smriti  - 

Palo)  leaves— Telugu  Character. 
The  first  is  a  portion  of  the  code  ascribed  to  the 
Sage  Vasisktha,  the  Achara  Section ;  the  second  ia 
part  of  a  legislative  code  attributed  to  the  l^ni 
Kanwa;  it  begins  with  ^cAara  but  includes  the 
laws  of  adoption,  and  is  incomplete. 

VIU. —  Viswdmitra  Smriti. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 
Part  of  ihe  code  ascribed  to  Viawdmiird:   the  be- 
ginning is  defective,  and  it  terminates  with  the  tenth 
section :  the  subject  is  Ackara. 

IX. — Sankha  Smriti. 

Paper — Teliigu  Character. 

The  code  of  Sankha,  the  chapter  on  Aekdra- 
X. — Hdrita  Smriti. 

Palm  leaves— Grandham  Character.  "• 

The  work  of  Hdrita  on  Law. 

XI. — Pardsara  Smriti.  ^ 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Chsracler. 

A  portion  of  a  legislative  code  comprising  twelve 
chapters,  treating  on  purificatory  observances,  espe- 
cially appropriate  in  the  present  or  Kali  age ;  it  ia 
represented  as  the  substance  of  a  lecture  given  by 
the  Sage  Parasara  to  his  son  Vydaa,  and  the  Rishis 
sssembl         Badarikdarama, 
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XII  ;;—Kanwa  Smriti. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

'  A  small  work  on   the  Achara  portion  of  Hindu 
^w  attributed  to  the  Sage  Kanwa. 

XllL—Mitdkshard. 

a.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character.  i 

b.  Palm  learves— Telugu  Character. 

« 

A  comment  on  the  code  of  Yajnyawalkya  hy 
Vijnydneswara  with  the  original  text.  Printed  at 
Calcutta^  in  the  Z>e&a7tigar/ Character  in  1813. 

The  portion  of  it  relating  to  inheritance  has 
been  tianslated  by  Mr.  Colebrooke^  and  published 
in  Calcutta  in  1810. 

XIV. — Parnsara  Smriti  Vydkhyd. 

*«.  Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves — Devanagari  Character^  incomplete. 

c.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character,  complete. 

d.  Palm  leaves— Telugu  C  haracter,  incomplete. 

e.  Paper — Grandham  Character,  incomplete. 

A  commentary  on  the  code  of  Pardsara  by  the 

iDelebrated  Madhava  Achdrya :  the  code  is  consid*- 

ed  as  the  highest  authority  of  the  fourth  or  present 

age;    but    is   principally  current    in    the    South 

of  India. 

XV. — Smriti  Sangraha. 

a.     Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 
b      Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

An  extensive  compilation  on  Hindu  law  from  the 
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oldest  and  best  authorities,  as  Manu,  YajnyawaU 

XVI. — Smnti  Sangraka. 

».     Taper— Teliigu  Chararter. 

b.    Folm  leaves— Grandham  Character. 

Collectiona  of  chapters  from  various  works  of  law. 
Manuscript  a.  contains  Rules  of  Gifts  hy  Frihaspali, 
A  treatise  on  accidental  injuries  by  Angiras,  various 
expiatioas  from  the  code  of  the  same,  part  of  the 
d&ily  ritual  and  observances  by  f^asa,  part  of  the 
expiatory  portion  and  the  Achdra  section  of  the 
Atret/a  code,  a  chapter  of  the  Varna  Smriti,  one 
of  the  Ddksha  Smnti,  on  Achdra,  twelve  sections 
of  the  Prdyschiita  portion  of  the  code  of  Sata- 
tapa,  two  of  the  Prdyschitta  part  of  the  Sam' 
varUa  Smriti,  and  ei'^ht  of  the  Ac^ra  division 
of  the  BkaradwUja  Smriti.  Manuscript  b.  con- 
tains portions  of  the  Samvartta  Smriti,  and  Uie 
supposed  codes  of  Atri,  Vydsa,  Daksha,  Sataiapa 
Pardsara  and  Hdrita  # 

XVH. — Saptarski  Smriti  Sangraka.  ^ 

Paper — Telug;u  Character. 

A  Collection  of  textj  attributed  to  the  Rishia 
on  the  Ackdran  of  daily  purification. 

XVUI. — Smriti  Derpana. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 
A  work  on  the  Sanskdras,  or  essential  ceremo- 
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ifties  of  the  Hindus  from  birth  to  death.  Manuscript 
iivcomplete :  it  is  called  also  the  Chidambara  Smriti^ 
that  being  said  to  be  the  author's  name. 

XIX. — Smriti  Chandrikd. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

The  Achara  portion  of  a  work  on  law,  by  Agni 
Devana  Bhatl  the  son  of  Kesavart/a  BhatL  The 
manuscript  is  imperfect. 

XX. — Smriti  Kaustubha. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character.  « 

A  work  on  the  observances  proper'  for  fixed 
periods,  by  Atlanta  Deva,  compiled  by  command^ 
of  Bajrabdhu  or  Vajravara  Chandra  a  ftaja  of 
Orissa,  whose  descent  is  thus  recorded,  Vajravara, 
son  of  Nilacjiandra,  son  of  Trimalla  Chandra, 
son  of  Lakshmana  Chandra,  son  of  liudra  Chan^ 
tdrq. 

XXI. — Sdraswata  Vildsa. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character  incomplete. 

Paper — Telugu  Character  complete.  * 

A  work  on  Jurisprudence,  compiled  by  order  of 
Pratdpa  Rudra  a  prince  of  the  Gojapati  dynasty 
of  Orissa  kings,  in  the  14th  cetury. 

XXII. — Narasinha  Parijata. 

Palm  leaves-^Nandinagaii  Character. 

A  treatise  on  law  by  Narasinha. 
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X  XIII, — Achdrddersa. 

Paper — De  van  agar  i  Character. 
Observances    of    the  Hindus  for  their    proper 
'  seasons,  by  Sridatla  a  puiidit  of  Mitkild. 

XXW.'-Sadaehdra  Smriti  Vyekkj/a. 
Palm  kares— Naaduagari  Choiacter. 

An  explanation  of  the  daily  anct"  other  periodical 
observances,  agreeably  to  tlie  Vaishnava  School  of 
Madkwdckdiya :  incomplete. 

XXV. — Aehdrapaddhati 

Palm  leares-^Devanagnri  Character. 

A  treatise  on  daily  and  periodical  observances 
by  Vidifdkara  Vdjipei/i. 

XXVI. — Achdra  and  Vyavahdra, 

Palm  leaves — Njndinagari  Cb^ter.  ' 

The  two  principal  portions  of  a  work  on  general 
laWj  by  Nrisinka  Vdjipeyi. 

XXVIIl, — Atura  Sanydsa  vidhi. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Cbaracter. 

A  work  on  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
Brahman  may  assume  the  order  of  the  Anchorite, 
iu  sickness  or  at  the  point  of  death. 


ki. 
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XX  VIII . — Dhermapravartti. 

Palm  leaves — Telinga  Character. 

A  work  on  the  Achdra  or  purificatory  ceremoj 
nies  of  the  Hindus.     Author  unknown. 

XXXX.—Vyavah&ra  Mdld. 

a.  Palm  leaves — Malayalam  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves— Malayalam  Character. 

c.  Paim  leaves — Malayalam  Character;  incomplete* 

d.  Palm  leaves  ^-Malayalam  Character. 

A  work  on  practical  judicature,  being  a  compila- 
tion from  Menu  and  other  text  books^  illustrated  by 
a  commentary  in  Malayalam,  in  which  province 
the  work  is  alone  current  as  an  authority. 

XXX. —  Vivada   tdndava. 

Palm  leaves — Devanagari  Character. 

The  practical  part  of  Hindu  law,  by  Kamaldkara 
BhattUy  a  work  of  modern  date  but  respectable 
authority. 

XXXI. —  Vivada  Chandra. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

A  work  on  the  practical  part  of  Law  or  Judica- 
ture by  Meru  Misra,  or  rather  by  his  Aunt 
Lakshmi  Devi,  the  wife  of  Chandrasinha  the 
tenth  prince  of  Mithila :  this  work  is  of  high 
authority  in  the  Maithila  School. 
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XXXn. —  Vivdda  Chintdmani. 

Paper — Devanagarl  Character. 

-  A  -work  on  the  same  Subject  as  the  last,  by 
Vdchespati  Misra  an  eminent  latvyer  of  ihe 
MaithUa  School. 

XXXIII. — VivddabkangdrnaTva. 

Falm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

Part  of  the  digest  compiled  by  direction  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  and  translated  by  Mr.  Colebrooke, 
commencing  with  the  Ddyahhdga,  and  terminating 
with  tlie  Chapter  on  Debis. 

XXXIV — Mddkavii/a  Prayasckttlam. 

F«lm  leaves— Karnata  Character,  imperfect. 

A  few  leaves  of  the  book  on  expiation,  from  the 
legal  work  of  Mddhava  Ackdrya.  ' 

XXXV.—  Vasisklka  Prdyaschitia  Vidki. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

Part  of  tlie  Section  on  penance  and  expiation 
from  Lhe  code  attributed  to  Vasishtha. 

XXXVI. — KermapTayaschUta. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  expiation  by  Venkaia  Vij'ayi.      *  ■< 


k. 
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XXXVII.— Smn/e  Muhtdphalai 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  the  expiatory  part  of  Hindu  law,  hf 
Vcidyandtha  Dikshita. 

XXXVI II. — Servaprdyaschitta  Vidhu 

Palm  leaves-— Nandinagari  Character. 

The  Rules  for  the  practice  of  penance  and  expb* 
ation:   incomplete. 

XXXlX.—Sidhdna  M&1&. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

Rules  for  various  observances  and  ceremonies  of 
a  propitiatory  or  purificatory  tendency,  hy  Nrisinha 
Bhatta. 

XL. — Krityd  retndvali. 

Paper-— Devanagari   Character. 

Daily  and  other  periodical  observances  of  the 
Hindus,  by  Rdmachandra  Bhatta. 

XLI. — Prayoga  Pdrijdta. 

Palm  leaves— Nandinagari  Character:  imperfect. 

An  account  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  from 
birth  till  death. 
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XLII. — Nirnai/a  Dipika. 

Paper — Dcvanigari  Chuftcter. 

A  work  on  the  rituals  and  observances  nf  fixed 
Masons,  hy  the  son  of  a  Dwivedi  Brakman,  ihe  koq 
of  llie  learned  JSraAwifln  Vatsa  Raja:  the  date  of 
this  work  is  Samvat  1573.  A.  P.  1653. 

XLUI- —  Vratakalamma^a. 

Falm  leaves — Nandiniigari  QMracter:  iii^eri<;ct. 

A  work  on  the  observances  suited  to  various  sea- 
■ens,  by  Bhiraii  TiHha,  an  ascetic. 

XLIV. —  Vratakdlanimaya. 

P&lm  leaves— Grandham  Character. 

A  work  on  the  same  subject  aj  the  last,  by  AdU^k 
Bhatta  :  the  Manuscript  contains  porttoas  also  of 
Ihe  Samvarlta  &pn"(t,  and  the  supposed  codes  of 
Atri,    Vydsa,   Daksha,  Saiatapa,  H&rita  and  Pa- 


XLV.—Katamddhava. 

a.  Palm  leaves — Xondinagari  Character.' 

b.  Paper — Telagn  CharactM-. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Hindus  suitable  to  certain 
tneens,  by  Madhava  Ackarya,  incomplete.  Ma- 
nuscript b.  contains  tibe  Achdra  chapter^  * 
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XL VI. —  Tithi  Nimaya. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

An  adjustment  of  the  lunar  Months  as  approprt-^ 
ated  to  fixed  festivals  and  observances  by  Mddhavm 
Acharya. 

XLVII. — Dersapaurnamasa  prdyaschitta  Vidhi. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

Explanation  of  the  rules  and  ceremonies  to  be 
observed  in  expiation  of  any  omission  or  defect  in 
the  Sacrifices  to  be  held  at  the  new  and  full  Mooo.. . 

XLVIII. — Dersapaurnamasa  Vidhu 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

Rules  for  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  on  the 
full  and  new  moon^  agreeably  to  the  Sutras^  o£ 
Aswalayana. 

LXIX. — Dersapaurnamasa    Vidhi. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  a  similar  subject  as  the  last^  but  be# 
longing  to  a  different  school^  that  of  Apastamba^ 

L. — Agnimukha  kdrikA,  ^c. 

Palm  leaves-— Nandin&gari  Character. 

A  tract  on  sacrifices  with  fire  and  two  otheif 
nameless  tracts  on  similar  subjects. 
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LT. — Kunda  kalpa  latd. 

Paper — Dersnagari  Chiiracter. 

Directions  for  constructing  the  altar  or  receptacle 
of  sacrificial  fires,  by  Dhundki  Raja  son  of  Puru-<, 
uhottama. 

Lll. — SrMdha  Nirnat/a. 

Paper— Deranagari  Character. 

The  ceremonies  of  oblation  to  deceased  ancestors, 
being  the  fourth  Section  of  the  Nimm/a  Sindhu  of 
Kamalakara  Bkatta. 

LIII. — jigha  nimaya. 

a.  Palm  leaves  — Telugu  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  the  periods  and  causes  of  imparity,  as 
the  death  of  relations,  and  the  appropriate  porifica- 
tory  ceremonies,  by  VenkatacMrya  son  of  Sri- 
rangandtha.  Manuscript  b.  is  accompanied  with 
ft  gloss  by  the  author. 

LIV. — Asoucha  Vidhi. 
Palm  leavcB — Telugu  Character. 
Purificatory  ceremonies  necessary  after  the  death 
of  relations,  &c. 

hV.—Aurdhad^hi  krhfd  Paddhati. 
Paper — Devanagari  Character. 
Obsequial  ceremonies  and  practices,  from  the  ap- 
proach of  death  to  the  offering  of  funeral  cakes,  &c 
by  Vis      idlha. 


.'*■ 
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LVI. —  Yellajiyam. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character,  incoiaplete. 

A  work  on  funeral  rites  by  a  iratiTe  of  the  Dek-' 
hia  named  Yellaju 

LVI  F. — Ndraj/anavaU. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

Funeral  ceremonies  peculiar  to  the  Saiva  Gosains 
or  Sanyasis,  attributed   to   their  founder  Sanketpm 

Achdrz/a. 

LVIII. — Ddnahemddrt. 

papers— Devanagari  Character. 

'  A  treatise  on  Gifts,  being  the  second  division 
of  a  large  work  on  five  branches  of  the  Hindu 
institutes,  by  a  writer  patronised  by  Hem^dri,  fei 
man  of  rank,  whose  name  is  therefore  affixed  to  the 
performance ;  in  general,  the  works  named  ot 
Hem&dri  are  attributed  to  Vopadeva,  who  was 
patronised  by  him,  and  Hemddri  is  said  to  have 
been,  the  minister  of  a  king  of  Devagiri:  in  ibis 
work  he  is  entitled  Mahdrdjddhirajd, 

LIX — Nityadinddi  paddkati. 

Paper — Deyanagari  Character. 

A  voluminous  treatise  on  the    ceremonials   of 
legal  gifts  and  other  observances. 
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LX. — Ddnapaddhati. 
Paper— Devati&gari  Character. 
A  description  of  the  sixteen  great  gifts,  by  Rima 
datta  the  grandson  of  the  Minislei:  of  the  R^d  ol^ 
Mitkild. 

hXl.—Sdntimayukiia. 

Paper — Devuiagari  Character. 

A  work  on  the    propitiatory    rites    to    secore 

success  and  avert  evij:  although  a  work  of  some 

extent,  about  2000  Stanzas,  it  is  but  one  of  twelve 

Maifukhas  or  rays  of  the  sun  of  Bhagavanta,  so 

'^  named  from  Bhagavanta  Deva,  the  son  of  Joifa 

Sinha.  by  whose  command  the  whole  was  compiled 

by  NUakanlha  Bhatta.    The  Twelve  Mayukhas 

are  the 

Sanskdra  Mayukha,     Dana,  Mayukka 

Achdra,        Ditto        Jalotserga,       Ditto 
.  Kola,  DUto        PralUhtkd,      Ditto 

Srdddka,      Ditto        Prdyaschilta,   Ditto 
Mti,  Ditto         Visuddhi,         Ditto 

YivMa,        Ditto   .     Sdnti,  Ditto 

or  treatises  on,  I  The  great  initiatory  Ceremonies. 
II  Ordinary  Obaerruicea  HI  Periodical  Obser- 
vances. IV  Obsequies.  V  Polity  VI  Jurispru- 
dence. VII  Gifts.  VIll  Construction  of  Tanks, 
&c.  IX  Endowment  of  Temples.  X  Penance, 
XI  FuriEcation  and  XII  Propitiation. 
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LXIL  —  Hemddri  SantL 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

On  propitiatory  rites   by  Hemddri.    See  No* 
LVIll. 

LXIII. — Hemddri  Vratavidhi. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

A  large  work^  of  which  the  subject  apparently  i 


the  description  of  religious  vows  and  obligations* 
but  the  Manuscript  is  very  defective. 

LXIV. — Suryapujd  Vidhi. 

Palm  leaves — Karndta  Character. 

Rules  for  offering  worship  to  the  Sun. 
LXV. — Rajdbhisheka  paddhatik 

Paper — Devanagari  Character, 

A  small  tract  on  the  ceremonial  of  crowning 
Princes>  or  sprinkling  them  with  holy  water. 

LXVI. — Pravara  dipikd. 

Paper— Devanigari  Character. 

A  tract  on  the  tribes  or  families  of  Brakman$. 

LXVII. — Jdti  nimaya. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

An  account  of  (he  oris:in  and  duties  of  the  diffe- 
rent castes,  said  to  be  a  chapter  of  the  Brahmd 
Vaivertta  Purdna  from  which  however  it  is  only 
partially  derived. 


[ 
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LXVIII. — Sudrodifota. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

The  rites  and  observances  proper  for  the  Sudrd 
caste>  by  Gaga  Bkatta  of  Mahardshtra.    . 

LXIX. — Siidra  Dhermatatwa, 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

The  rites  and  observances  of  the  Sudrd  caste 
by  Kamaldkara  Bhatta. 

LXX: 

Palm  leaves — ^Nandinagari  Character. 

A  work    on  law>  bat  incomplete^  and  the  name 
and  author  not  known. 


PURANAS, 


I. — Padma  Purdna. 

ft.    Paper — Devanagari  Character, 
b.    Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character* 

The  Manuscript  a.  comprises  three  different  por« 
tions  of  this  woik. 

I.  A  portion  of  the  Patala  khanda,  containing; 
the  Episode  of  the  seizure  of  the  sacrificial  horse 
liberated  by  Rama,  by  Viramani,  a  follower  of 
Siva,  and  his  discomfiture  arid  death  in  conse* 
quence^  with  the  interview  between  Siva  and 
Ramfl,  and  the  restoration  of  the  king  to  life  by  the 
combined  favour  of  the  two  deities. 

2.  A  portion  of  the  Ultara  khanda,  the  conver- 
sation between  DUipa  and  Vasishiha,  and  subse- 
quently between  Siva  and  Parvati,  upon  the 
efficacy  of  ablution  and  religious  rites  in  the  month 
of  Mdgh.  This  Section  includes  an  enumeration 
of  the  Pur&nas,  substituting  the  Vishnu  for  the 
V6yu,  it  also  classes  the  PurdnaSj  thus. 
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The  Matsya,  Kurma,  Linga,  Siva,  Skanda, 
and  Agni  Purdnas,  are  of  the  Tama  Guna,  the 
quahty  of  darkness  or  ignorance. 

The  Vishnu,  Narediya,  Bhdgavaty  Garura 
Padmay  and  Vardha  belong  to  the  Sdtwika 
quality. 

The  Brakmdnday  Bhavishya,  Mdrkandeyay  Vd" 
mana,  and  Brahmdy  are  of  the  Rajas,  or  quality  of 
passion. 

3.  Pw/fls^^fl's  conference  with  Bhishma  relat- 
ing to  places  of  Pilgrimage^  &c.  being  part  of  the 
first  section  or  Srishti  khand. 

Manuscript  b.. contains  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Vttara  khanda  or  last  portion,  commencing  with  the 
29th  Chapter  and  ending  with  the  50Lh.  It  is  little 
else  than  a  man  ual  of  different  Vratas  or  religious 
rites  to  be  observed  on  various  days  of  the  fortnight, 
or  in  different  months,  as  narrated  in  conversations 
between  the  Pdndavas  and  Ndreda,  Sivaand  Pdr^ 
vati  and  others. 

II. — Agni  Purdna. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

Vhe  Purana,  originally  communicated  hy  Agni 
lo  Vasishtha,  It  comprises  320  Sections,  and  con- 
tains a  number  of  curious  articles  as,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  topics^  it  has  portions  on  Niti  or  the  du- 
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,tie8ofKing;3/on  medicine^  grammar,  prosody  iand 
Dhanurvidyd  or  the  use  of  weapons.  It  is  avow* 
ediy  subsequent  to  the  Mahdbkdrat,  to  which  it 
refers  :  it  is  a  Vaishnava  Purdna,  although  not  a . 
very  decided  party  work,  and  is  referred  by  the 
Vaishhavas  to  the  class  of  Saiva  Puranas. 

*     •  * 

III. —  Vishnu  Purdna. 

a.  Palm  leaves — Telagu  Character. 

b.  Palm'leaTes — Orandham  Character^  imperfect. 

One  of  the  great  Purdnas  of  the  Vaishnwoa  ordcr^ 
It  i^  related  by  ParJsara  to  Maiireya,  and  is  very 
full  on  the  subject  of  the  principal  votaries  of  VishnUh 
as  Prahldda  and  others^  it  contains  also  a  copiou* . 
genealogy  of  Hindu  kings^  and  the  life  o(  Krishna^ 
It  is  divided  into  six  portions.  Manuscript  b.  con« 
tains  the  two  last  sections  only. 

IV. —  Garuru  Purdna. 

a.  Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves —Tel  ugu  (  haracter. 

The  Purdna^  is  named  from  Garura,  as  one  of 
the  rewards  of  his  devotion,  whilst  yet  a  Bird,  to 
Vishnu  :  the  substance  was  communicated  by 
Vishnu  to  liudra,  and  overheard  by  Brahmd,  by 
whom  it  was  revealed  to  Vt/dsa  :  it  is  a  Vaishnata 
Purdna,  but  abounds  witli  Tdnirika  rites  and  for- 
mulas: it  contains  also  an  astronomical  and  medical 
portion :  the  latter  of  some  length,  but  no  history 
nor  genealogy.  .  Manuscript  a.  is  incomplete. 
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y.-^Brahmavaivartta  Purdna. 

Palm  leaves— ^Telugu  Character, 

This  Parana  is  so  named  from  its  containing;  an 
account  of  the  worldly  manifestations  of  the  Su- 
preme Spirit  or  Brahma,  here  identiBed  with 
Krishna.  It  is  narrated  by  Sauti,  to  the  Rishis, 
extends  to  18000  Stanzas^  and  consists  of  four  por- 
tions. The  Brahma  khanda  describing;  the  crea- 
tion and  the  nature  of  the  Deity.  The  Prakriti 
khanda  treating  of  the  various  forms  of  the  female 
personifications  of  passive  matter.  The  Ganesa 
Khanda  describing;  the  birth  and  adventures  of 
Ganesa,  and  the  Krishna  Janma  Khanda  relat- 
ing; the  birth  and  acts  oi  Krishna ,  and  his  mistress 
Rddhd:  the  Manuscript  is  incomplete^  beginnings 
with  the  1st  and  ending  with  the  40ih  Chapter. 

VI. — Linga  Purdna. 

a.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

A  Purdna  of  the  Saiva  class  :  it  is  supposed 
to  be  narrated  to  Ndreda  and  the  Rishis  at  the 
Naimisha  forest  by  Sula,  who  heard  it  from 
Vydsa,  It  consists  of  11000  verses,  in  two 
books.  The  first  gives  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Linga  and  various  forms  of  Siva ;  the 
usual  Pauranic  description  of  the  universe^  and 
a  few  genealogical  events  from  Priyavrata  to 
Krishna.    The  destruction  of  Tripura  and  other 
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demons  by  Mahddeva,    or   the  itnembers  of  his 
family,   and   instructions   for   the   performance  of 
different    ceremonies    in    honour    of    Mahddeva. 
The  latter  subject  is  continued  through  the  second 
book^  illustrated  by  different  legendary  tales :  t^e 
first  book  consists  of  105  sections,  the  second  of 
48 :  in  some  copies  the  division  is  different,  as  hi 
the  present  in  which  the  second  book  contains  55 
sections.     Manuscript  a.  is  part  of  the  second  porr 
tion  of  the  Linga  Purdna,  from  the  fourth  to  the 
fifty-fifih  and  last  chapter.     Manuscript  b.  contain! 
the  last  section  of  the  first  portion^  &nd  the  last  por^ 
tion  entire. 

*  • 

VII. — Markandeya  Purina 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Markandeyd  Purdna, 
consisting  of  seventy-three  sections.  This  Purd* 
na  is  related  by  four  birds  of  marvellous  origin  to 
Jaimini,  on  his  being  referred  to  them  by  the  sage 
Mdrkandeya.  It  commences  with  some  account  of 
Krishna  and  his  usual  companions;  of  whom  hi* 
brother  Baladeva  is  said .  to  have  slain  Suta  the 
tisual  narrator  of  the  Pur  anas:  a  variety  of  ordina* 
ry  legends,  chiefly  of  a  Vaishnava  character  follow, 
with  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  universe,  as 
communicated  by  Mdrkandeya  to  Krostuki,  and  a 
description  of  the  different  Manwantaras  with 
legends  of  the  events  which  severally  occurred,  or 
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are  to  occur,  in  those  periods,  all  of  a  mythological 
or  superhuman  character.  The  Chandi  PAth,  or 
Durg&Mahdtmya,  in  which  the  victories  of /Jwrgf^ 
over  different  Asuras  are  recorded,  and  which  is  a 
work  of  great  repute  in  almost  all  parts  of  India, 
is  a  portion  of  ih\s  Purarra,  It  is  introduced  as 
the  history  of  the  Muni  of  the  eighth  period,  or 
Sdvarni  the  son  of  the  Sun,  who  in  the  second  or 
Szodrochisha  Manwantara,  was  a  king  named 
Suratha,  to  whom  the  exploits  of  Durga  were 
then  related,  in  consequence  of  hearing  which,  and 
his  propitiation  of  the  goddess,  he  became  a  Menu 
in  a  subsequent  birth.  The  Mdrkandeya  Purdna 
is  said  to  contain  9000  Stanzas.  ' 

VIII. — Kurma  Pur&na. 

a.  Paper — Devanigari  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 
c     Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

This  Purana  although  named  after  one  of  the 
avatars  of  Vishnu,  the  tortoise,  is  considered  as 
one  of  those  especially  belonging  to  the  SaivjL 
Sects.  It  recommends  the  \\ov^\\\^  oi  Mahdderm 
as  Rudra  or  Nilalohita.  It  contains  like  the 
rest,  an  enumeration  of  all  the  eighteen  Purd^ 
nas.  The  list  given  in  this  work  is  the  foN 
lowing,  the  Brahma,  Padma,  Siva,  Bhdgavat^ 
Bbavishya,  Ndradlya,  Mdrkandeya,  Agni,  Brah^ 


hi^ 
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mdvaivartta,  Linga,  Variha,  Skanda,  Vdmana, 
Kurma,  MatsyUy  Garura,  Vdyu  and  Brahmdnda 
Purdnas.  The  Manuscript  a  contains  but  37  sec* 
lions;  (he  complete  work  is  in  two  parts^  section 
first  containing  55^  and  section  second  47  portions. 
Manuscripts  b.  and  c.  are  entire. 

IX. — Sri  Bhdgavat. 

Falm  leaves — Telugu  Character* 

■ 

a.  First  and  Second  Books. 

b.  Third  Book. 

c-  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books. 

d.  Sixth  Book. 

e.  Seventh,  Eighth^  and  Ninth  Books: 

f.  Tenth  Book. 

g.  Tenth  Book, 
h.  Tenth  Book. 

i.    Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Books. 

This  Purdna,  is  the  most  celebrated  and  one  of 
the  most  modern  of  the  number;  it  is  not  the  less  va<^ 
luable  as  it  is  much  more  full  than  any  of  the  rest  It 
also  contains  much  that  lias  been  drawn  from  other 

sources^  which  thoug;h  some ivbat  disfigured^  is  conse- 
quently preserved. 

The  first  Book  or  Skanda  comprises  in  19  Chap- 
ters,  the  opening;,  the  encounter  of  Suta  and  Sau* 
naka,  when  the  former  repeats  what  he  related  to 
the  Rishis,  the  supremacy  of  Vishnu  and  faith  in 
him,  his  Avatdrs,  the  history  of  Ndreday  the 
account  of  Farikshit  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
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Pandus  and  Krishna,  and  of  this  king  being  cursed 
by  a  Rishi,  and  bitten  by  a  venomous  Snake. 

In  the  second  Book  Sukct^  to  prepare  Parikshit 
for  death,  relates  to  him  the  Bhdgavat,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  originally  communicated  by 
Brahma  to  Ndreda,  in  four  verses  :  the  creation  of 
the  world,  the  24  Avatars  of  Hari,  the  excellence 
of  Ndrdyana  and  end  of  the  Brahmakalpa :  10 
chapters. 

Book  3rd,  S&  chapters.  The  several  creations  and 
destructions,    the  submersion  of  the  Vedas,   and 
their  recovery   by  the   Boar  incarnation,  also  the 
Kapila  Avatar :  the  narration  here  proceeds  in  a  con- 
versation between  Vidura  and  Maitreya. 

Book  4th,  3 1  chapters,  contains  the  genealogy  of 
the  Manu  Swayambhuva's  progeny,  the  quarrel 
between  Daksha  and  Mahddeva  and  the  elevation 
of  Dhruva,  to  the  dignity  of  the  Pole  Star,  the 
history  of  Fena  and  Prithui  and  the  siory  of 
Prachetas. 

Book  5th,  26  chapters.     Of  Priyavrata  and  his 
lions,  of  his  grandson  Ndbhi,  of  Rishabha  and  Bha- 
rata.     Description  of  Jambudwipa,  of   the  other  • 
Dwipas,  situation  of  the  Sun  and  Planets,  &c. 

Book  6th,,  1 9 Chapters.  The  histories  of  AJamila, 
Visvoarupa,  Vritrdsura,  of  the  family  of  the  Sun  and 
erigin      the  Mdrutts. 
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Book  7th,  15  Chapters.  History  of  Hiram/akd^ 
sipu  and  Prahldda,  of  Tripurdsura,  and  duties  of 
a  Brahmachdri. 

Book  8th,  24  Chapters.  Of  ,the  Menus  subse* 
quent  to  Swayambhuva,  of  the  sacrifice  of  BaU 

and  Dwarf  Avatar^  of  the  Matsya  Avatar.       » 

* 
Book  9th,  24  Chapters.      Of    the   Vaivaswata 

Manwantara,  the  sons  of  Ikshwdku  and  descen* 

dants  of  the  Menu,  and  the  genealogies  of  kings  to 

the  birth  of  Krishna. 

Book  10th.  In  two  parts.  Part  1st  49  Chapters: 
the  adventures  of  Krishna  uniil  his  departure  from 
Vrinddvan.  Part  2d :  the  adventures  of  Krishna 
and  his  posterity. 

Book  1 1th,  31  Chapters.  Of  faith  in  Krishna  and 
his  worship,  of  his  death,  and  the  destruction  of  Dwd^ 
rakd  and  the  Yudava  race. 

Book  12th,  13  Chapters.     Of  the  kings  subset 
quent  to  Parikshit,  vices  of  the  Kalistgey  death  of 
Parikshit,  description  of  the  Vedas  and  Purdnas, 
meditation   of    Mdrkandeya    and   praises  of   the 
Bhdgavat  Parana. 

X. —  The  Matsya  Purdna. 

Palm  leaves — ^Telugu  Character. 

This  Purdna  is  related  by  Suta  to  the  Rishi9 
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in  reply  to  their  enquiry  why  Vishnu  assumed  the 
form  of  a  fish^  and  it  commences  with  the  story  of 
Vaiwasvata  Menu,  and  the  deluge^  as  translated 
by  Sir  William  Jones  from  the  Bhdgavat.  The 
Menu  asks  the  Fish  the  story  of  the  creation  of  the 
universe^  &e.andhis  replies  constitute  the  supposed 
original  of  this  Pur  ana,  which  contains  (he  historyir  of 
the  different  Manzoantaras,  some  genealogi^l  and 
legendary  accounts  of  the  kings  of  the  Solar  and 
Lunar  Races  to  the  time  of  Krishna,  directions 
for  observing  different  Vratas,  geographical  des-  • 
cription  of  the  universe,  various  i^wars  between 
the  Gods  and  Demons,  and  especially  the  destruc- 
tion of  Tdraka,  Hiranyakasipu,  and  Andhaka, 
the  excellence  of  Kdsi,  and  a  numher  of  other 
Tirthas.  Some  chapters  then  follow  on  PoUty, 
Punishment,  Purification,  and  Sacrifice,  and  the 
work  concludes  with  a  short  prophetic  notice  of  the 
Kali  age,  the  Mleckcha  princes,  who  are  to  rule  ia 
it,  and  the  efficacy  of.  gifts.  The  work  comprises 
g64  Sections,  of  which  this  copy  contains  but 
ui^ty-two. 

Xl.'-^Vardha  Purdna. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Characto*. 

'  The  Variha  Purana  h  communicated  in  the 
Jbim  of  a  Dialogoe  b^ween  Vishnu,  as  the 
¥Miha,  or  Boar  Avatar^  and  the  Earth  to  whom 
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the  Deity  relates  the  creation  of  the  universe^  fro 

origin  of  the  Rishis  and  their  descendants^  the 

mode  of  observing  a  nnmber  of  Vrataa,  or  religi« 

ous  obligations^   the  division  of  the  universe^  the 

destruction  of  Mahishdsura  by  Devi,    and  the 

efficacy  of  gifts.     The  different  ritey  to  be  pep* 

formed,  holy  places  to  be  visited,  and  amongst  thes^ 

the  supremacy  X)f  Matkura.     The  work  sometimes 

appears  as  divided  into  three  books,   of  which  the 

first  contains  107  sections,  the  second  60^  and  the 

third  or  Mathurd  Mah&lmya  64. 

■V  ■  ■  ' 

XII. —  Viswakerma  Purdnu. 

a.  Paper — Telugu  Character. 

b.  Flfni  leaves — Kamata  Character. 

A  compilation  of  formules  and  legends  relating  Cg^ 
'Vis  oakerma,  and  the  castes  of  Artificers,  attributed 
idly  to  Viswakerma.  The  first  is  rather  a  Telugu 
than  Sanscrit  work^  the  Sanscrit  passages  from  the 
Vedas  and  Puranas,  serving  as  a  text  for  a  fuller 
explanation  iii  the  Telugu  language.  The  second  is 
a  different  work^  agreeing  only  in  name  and  subject.! 

XIIL — Vrihat  N&radiya  Pnrdna. 

Paper— De van dgaii  Character. 

The  Vrihat  Ndradif/a.  or  great  Adradiya  ig  hit 
named  to  discriminate  it  from  the  Ndreda  or: 
Ndradiya  Purdna,  or  perhaps  from  the  latter,  whiclk 
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is  an  Upapurdna :  unless  however  the  same  with 
the  latter  it  cannot  be  properly  included  in  either 
class.  Although  said  to][contain  25000  Stanzas,  it 
is  i-arely  if  ever  met  with  of  that  extent,  and  appearit 
to  be  complete  in  3S  sections,  containing  about 
3500  Stanzas.  It  is  a  Vaishnava  work,  suppos- 
ed to  be  repeated  by  Suta  to  the  Rishis,  having 
been  originally  communicated  hy  "Brahmd  to  Nd* 
reda,  and  by  Nareda  to  Sanatkumdra.  There  is 
little  in  this  Fur  ana  conformable  to  the^  ordinary 
contents  of  such  works,  and  such  legends  as  are 
found  are  mere  vehicles  for  panegyrics  upon  Vish* 
nu,  and  recommendations  of  implicit  devotion  to 
that  Divinity. 

XIV. — Sri  Bhdgavat  Purana. 

a.     Paper — Devanigari  Character. 

• 

A  Purdna  of  importance  in  the  literary  history  of 
these  works,  as  it  is  distinct  from  the  popular  work 
of  the  same  name,  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  later 
tomposition :  it  is  named  from  Bhagavati  or  Durgd, 
iTvhence  it  is  identified  with  the  DSvi  Bhdgavat  an 
Upapurdna^  but  perhaps  erroneously,  as  it  is  nar- 
nted  by  Siila  like  the  rest,  and  is  termed  a  Mahd- 
furdna :  we  have  in  this,  the  following  enumeration 
of  the  Purana^. 


t 
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Che  «yrtcm  of  the  Tantras,  to  whidi  class  of  works 
it  is  closely  allied.  This  copy  is  for  from  com^- 
l^ete^  extending  to  bat  one  third  of  the  work. 

XVli. — Mudgala  Purdna. 

Paper.— >Devan|igari  parts. 

This  Purdna  is  attributed  as  usual  (o  Suta,  the 
pupil  of  Vydsa,  who  repeats  to  the  sages  in  iVIai- 
mishdranyu,  what  had  been  originally  coimnunicat- 
ed  to  Daksha  by  the  Rishi,  Mudgala,  whence  (be 
name  of  the  Purana.  It  is  avowedly  su'bsequent  t<o 
the  other  Purdnas,  which  the  introduction  states 
had  been  previously  revealed  to  the  Munis,  aud  had 
left  them  undetermined  which  deity  or  faiih  to  pre- 
fer :  they  therefore  propose  their  doubts  to  Sula, 
and  to  remove  them  he  repeats  this  work^  the  object 
of  which  is  to  identifyaltthe  Gods  with  Ganapati  or 
Ganesa  in*  his  different  forms  of  Vakratunda,  Eka* 
danta,  Mahodara  and  Gajdnana:  the  work  is  the 
tejiLt  book  of  ibe  Gdnapatya  Sect. 

XVllI.-^LngAM  Buddha  Purdna. 

Papers  Devanagari  Character. 

A  Summary  of  the  contents  of  the  Lalita  Vistdra, 
a  Purdna  containin^^  the  history  of  Buddha:  the 
ori'jinal  was  brought  from  Nepal  by  Captain  Knox ; 
the  abridgement  was  made  by  a  Pundit  in  Mr* 
Colebrooke's  service: 
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XIX — Bhdrgdva  Puranal 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

The  last  portion  of  a  work  described  as  one  of  the 
Upapurdnas  or  minor  Furdnas  This  portion  relates 
the  incarnations  of  the  conchy  mace,  Chakra^  %c.  of 
Vishnu  as  persons — it  U  in  fact  a  Vahhnava  work, 
and  include^  the  history  of  Rdmdnyja,  the  reformer 
of  thai  branch  of  the  Hindu  religion,  who  flou^i.«^hed 
in  the  twelfih  cen'ury. 

XX. — The    Himavut    Khanda   of   the    Skanda 

Purdna: 

Paper-^Devanigari   Character. 

A  description  of  the  holy  places  in  the  Himdlaya 
mountains  from  the  Skanda  Purana:  pages  371. 

XXI. — The  Brhamottara  Section  of  the  Skanda 

Purana. 

a.  Paper --Devandgari  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves^Telugu  Character,  8  Chapters. 

This  Section  describes  the  merit  of  worshipping 
Sn;a/ illustrate  I  by  a  number  of  legendary  tales. 

XXII. — Sahyddri  kkanda. 

a.  Paper — Devanagari  Character,  the  1st  part. 

b.  Paper— Devanagaii  Character,  the  2d  part. 

c.  Palm  leaves— Nandinagaii  Character. 

d.  Palm  leaves—  Nandinagarf  Character. 

e.  Palm  leaves— Teugu  Character,  last  part. 

This  is  called  a  portion  of  the  Sanatkumdra 
Banhitd,  a  part  of  the  Skanda  Purdna:  it  contains 
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the  legendary  history  and  dcMriptioti  of  the  Mala* 
bar  Coast  or  the  Parasurdma  kshetrar 

XXm.^Kdst  Khand. 

a.  Palm  leaves — Nanttlnagari  Character^  S6  Sections*    , 

b.  I^tm  lieaver— N'andinigari  Character^  2fr  Seaioaa. 
€4    PaliB  leaMed^p-^Ttflugu  Chanicter,  49  Sections. 

d*    Faknleaves— *Teki'£^  Character^  13SectJbn8* 

An  extensive  portion  of  the  Skanda  PurAn^, 
giving  a  very  full  account  of  all  the  places  of  aafteii^ 
^t  Benftresj,  and  a  vast  number  of  legencJs  ktcotisiUJfb 
ing  the  worship  of  Siva,  When  complete,  it  com* 
prises  100  Sections,  in  two  parts  or  books. 

XXl'f.—KMikd  Khanda. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

A  portion  of  the  Skanda  Purdna  relating  the  ex-* 
ploits  of  the  Goddess  KalL 

XXV .-^Sankara  Samhhava. 

a.    Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

b*    Palm  leaves —Grandham  and  Telugu*  ineompIeU» 

A  portion  of  the  Swa  Rahasya,  said  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Sanhitd  of  the  Skanda  Purdna :  it  relates  the 
birth  of  Kdrtikify a  and  his  various  exploits,  the  mar^ 
riage  of  Siva  and  Pdi'vati,  the  sacrifice  of  Daksha, 
and  direction  for  various  rites  and  acts  in  honor  of 
&va  and  his  consort  The  work  is  in  216  Sections : 
Manuscript  iu  296  pages.  Manuscript  b.  contains 
ftom  Section  32  to  50. 
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JaXVL-^SwaUitwa  Sudhanidki. 

Palm  leaves — ^Teluga  Character. 

A  -Chapter  on  the  wQcship  of  Siv^,  called  pM  of 
(he  Mala^dchala  section  of  ihjd  Skmdd^  Purdna. 

XXVII. — Suta  Sanhitd. 

Palm  leavefir^TfliigUv^hfU^cletv 

A  collection  of  Saiva  doctrines  and  legendary  It* 
lustrations^  especraUy  dCQQrdU^g  io  Ihp  Yoga  prac- 
tices, collected  from  and  forpning  part  of  the  Skan-- 
da  Pur  ana:  it  is  in  five  or^ix  Sections^  \iz ;  The 
Siva  Mdhdtmya  khanda,  Manayoga  khanda. 
Muktiyoga  khanda,  Y^jna  Vaihhava  4cJianda,  and 
Brahma  GUdythe  last  isiSPxnetiniesidAvitied  into  the 
iBrxthma  Gitd  ^x^d  Suta  Gitd^ 

XX VII I. — Lakshmindrdyana  Samvdda. 

Palm  leaves— Tfelugu  Character, 

The  dialog^ue  of  Lakshmi^nd  Ndrdt/ana,  part  of 
the  Skanda  Purdna,  comprising;  accounts  of  various 
Ifbrms  of  worship,  &c.  as  commuiiicated  by  Vishnu  to 
Lakshmij  29  Sections. 

XXIX.-'Vratdvali. 

P4m  leaves— Telugu  ,Gibai»Ater. 

*    A.  collection  qf  religious  observancait  «ccog^iiig^ 
to  the  ritual  of  the  Bhavishyottara  jPur4na. 
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XXX.-^Rdmayana  Mdhitmya  VindTdraled 
Brahma  Mantra  Mahdtmya, 

Paper — Tel ugu  Character. 

Two  Sections  of  tin-  Brahtnhnda  Purdna :  in  til* 
former  the  exrellence  of  the  story  of  Rdma  is  dai* 
cribed  as  preparatory  to  the  initiation  of  the  votalry 
who  becomes  a  follower  of  Ram  i  by  the  coromDni« 
cation  of  his  Mantra,  the  \irMies  of  which  areex« 
plained  in  the  latter  of  these  sections. 

XXXI — Bhdgavat  Dtcidasa  khanial 

Palm  leaves — ^Nandinagari  Character. 

Part  of  the  twelfth  Chapter  of  the  BhagaamU  . 
XXXII. — Jaimim  Bhdgavat 

^    Palm  ieayes — NAndinSgari  Character*    -  ^ ' 

A  poem  on  the  adventures  of  Krishna  attributed 
(o  the  Muni  Jaimini. 

,  XXXllL^ Kdalmukti  Prakdsikd. 

Paper — Devan&gari  Character. 

A  collection' of  Pduranic  and  other  texts^  on  the 
efEcacy  of  Kasi  or  Benares  for  the  procuring  of  finel 
emancipation. 

XXXIY.—Bhakli  retn&oaU. 

Paper— Oevandgari  Character. 

An  exposiiicm  of  the  principal  texts  of  the  Sn 
Bhdgavat  ^hich  recommend  the  preferential^ 
ibip  of  Vishttu. 
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XXXV .^^Bkugola  Sangrakoi 

.  Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

The  description  of  the  universe  from  different 
Pwdnas^ 

XXXVI  —Mathuri  Setu, 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

A  description  of  xVIathura  and  its  environs,  as  places 
of  pilg^rimag^e,  proved  by  extracts  from  the  various* 
Purdnas  by  Ananta  Deva. 

XXX'Vll^VishnuRahasyar  ^ 

Paper ^Devan&garl  Character. 

A  portion  of  the  VasisKtha  Sankild,  declared  hy^ 
Suta  to  theSiiints,  giving  an  account  of  the  crea* 
tion  and  periudt^  of  the  world;  and  the  preeminence 
of  VishnUy  with  his  worship,  according  to  the  Mof^ 
dhwdchari  sect  of  Vaiahnavaa. 

XXXYlU.—NamgrahapujS:  PuddhatL 

0 

Falm  leaves — Telugu^  Character* 

Prayers  and  forms  of  worship  addressed  to  the- 
nine  planets  on  various  occasions^  compiled  chiefly 
from  the  Purdnas^ 

XXXIX. — Kalpakhanda. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character,  incomplete* 

A  compilation  from  the  Bhaviahyottara,  Skanda^ 
podiOther  Purdnas,  of  the  forms  of  prayer  aod  wor« 
•hip  to  be  addressed  to  various  deities^ 
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Palm  leaves— Ttlugu  iStiafactef. ' 

'  A  description  of  Jamhuitbipa  froinihe  j^/s)lin4| 
*Parvaoi  the  MahdbhdraL 

XLI. — The  -BaZa  and  Ayodhyct  kdndas  of  the 


Rdmaj/ana. 

Fltlm  ieaves— *Nandin%ari  Character. 


4 


The  iirat  and  second  bo0ks  ^  %he  B&ihjtijfmxr 
from  the  biriti  of  A^rns  i'o^hhU  exile  ftoiti  Jyodhyi. 

XLil. — ^lidmdyana  Balakanda. 

'.•■''  •  ■     ' 

.'  Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character* 

^hefKBt^edt&oti  lei^lse  Rdmdya 

xun. 

Pabnleaves— Grandham  Charaeter* 

The  two  last  ^eotioas  of  the  Ram^ana. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

The  last  or  supplementary  Chapter  of  the  Rdmd" 
yana,  containing  the  history  of  Rdma^  after  the  de- 
ftet'and  death  G^^t^cinei^tirs  return  to  Ayodhya, 
his  exposdi'eof  iS/^4,  the  birth  and  ftwetofery  c^f  ^hill 
sons^  and  the  At^fioLiA  JMt^hin(ti(t^ 


^     ^ 
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XLV. — Ramdynna  Snngrttha^ 

Palm  leavear— Telugu  Character. 

An  abridgement  of  the  Rdmdt/ana  complied  by 

Narain     Pundit^    son    of    Trivikrama    Pundit 
Acharya. 

XLVl'^^Rdmh/ana  Vf/akhyama. 

Falm  l^vee^ — Telugu  Character, 

A  commentary  on  two  sections,  or  iheBdla\Kdn'' 
duy  and  the  Ayodhya  \Kdnda  of  i\ie Mdmayana  by, 
Annawan  Tiruwarlghan  a  Vaishnava  Pimdit. 

XLVII. — Ramdyana  Bala  Kanda  Vydkhdna. 

Falm  leaves-^Telugu  Character  :  incomplete. 

A  commentary  on  part  of  the  first  book  of  the 
^'T^^^^^AHa  by  the  eawfe  author  ^s  >theiast. 

XV^Wl^MdhdbhdTat. 

a.  Sabha  iParva  2d.  'Book. 

b.  Amnya  ^arva  3d  ^itto.  ^ 

c.  Drona    Parva  7th  ditto* 

d.  KetxtBL  '^w^  8th.4^tto. 
Palm  leavea-^Tel^igu  Character. 

This  is  a  very  incomplete  ct>py  of  the  g^rat 
Poem.  Manuscript  c.  also  only  comprises  the  story 
of  iVaZa?  and  JManuscript  d.  the  latter  section. 

XIAX.—M&hahhdrat. 

a.  Palm  leaves — Grandham* 

b.  'Palm  leaves — Grandham. 

Several  sections  of  the  M&hahMrat.  Manuscript 

H 
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a.  confains .  the  Gaia,    Sauptika^    Aishika,  8r^ 
Asramdvasa,  Mausalu,  MahdprasUiana,  and  Swcr^ 
gdrohana  bein«^  the  last   Parvasi  rf  ibe  Poeia^ 
Manuscript  b.  coniains  4he  Raja  Dherma  of  tte. 
8anli  Parva. 

L. — The  Thrthajfdlra  Vemanam  of  I^JoMtya^ 

from  the  Mdhabharat. 

An  accoont  of  various  holy  places,  andtheeflkaey 
of  Pilgrimag^e,  cpmmunieated  by  the  sage  Pmlu9tjfm 
to  Bhishma. 

lA.—Mdhahharata  Paneha  Rdma. 

F^pei — Deranagsri  Character. 

The  five  ^eros  of  the  MdhabhdnU  or  portumtr  jof 
that  work  of  pecoliar  sanctity ;  these  are* 

1 .  Bhagavat  Gila,  the  dialogue  between  Krisk^ 
na  and  Arjuna,  transhted  hf  Wilkins  and  Schl^^L 

2.  Vishnu  Sahasra  ndma  the  thousand  names 
of  Vishnu  repeated  by  Bhishma  to.  Yudhishthira^ 
a  portion  of  the  Sdnti  Parva  or  section. 

3.  Bhishma  stava  Rajd  Statra.  The  roval  paney* 
gtxQ  of  paney^rics^  the  praises  of  Krishna  pro^ 
Doanced  by  Bhishma. 

4th.  Anusmriti.  The  reminding  of  the  instroc* 
tions  of  Ndreda  by  Krishna  iu  the  forms  of  medita« 
tioa  proper  to  secare  divine  felicity. 
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5th.  Gajendra  mokshanam.  The  liberation  of 
the  celestial  elephant  who  praised  Vishnu,  from  the 
gripe  of  the  equally  superhuman  crocodile  after  a 
struggle  of  a  thousiind  divine  years  :  they  were  in 
fiict  two  Gandhabasox  Qmm^er^  of  heaven^  Hdhi 
and  Huhu  condemned  to  these  forms  by  a  curse  of 
of  the  Saint  jDeraZa,  whom  they  h  d  offended  by 
xidiculing  his  indifference  to  their  gongp.  Tijese  are 
all  sections  of  the  Sanli  Parva  or  twelfth  section.  The 
same  volume  contiiins,  the  Pdndava  Gitd,  a  series 
of  Sta  zas  in  honor  of  Vishnu  attributed  to  dif-^ 
ferent  Gods  and  Saiuts/which^  with  the  preceding 
tracts,  forms  a  sort  of  manual  in  great  credit  with 
the  Vaishnava  Sect. 

U[\,—P&ndava  Gitd. 

Palm  leaves— Eamata  Character. 

A  collection  of  Stanzas  in  praise  of  iiCrtisAna^ from 
the  speeches  of  the  fis^P&ndavas. 

hill.  —  Mdhabhdrata  Jarasandha  Badha. 

Paper.  —  Devandgari  Character. 

The   death  of  Jarasandha.   part  of  the  Sabhd 
Parwa  or  second  book  of  the  Mahabhdrat. 

L\y.— Vishnu  Sahasra  Ndma. 

Palm  leaves. --Nandinagari  Character. 

The  thousand  names  of  Vishnu,  from  the  Maha^ 
iharat. 
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tS .—Mah£bharala  FydkkyA 

Palm  leares. — Teluga  Charai^ter. 

A  commentary  on  the  obscare  passages  Ibat  oe^ 
ear  in  the  firsts  thirds  fourth  and  fifth  Portias  of  thp 
JUahabharat,  by  Yajna  Varayana. 

LVfl. — Harfcansa  Krishna  lilu. 

Pftim  leavei.— Tdogn  CiuDracter.^  I 

a.    Coinaming  S4  SectioDS. 
h.   Ditto  68    dittcK 

The  life  ef  Krishna  as  narrated  In  fhekiit  w  tapif 
pfementary  Section  of  the  MafuA/utrai. 


I      '  ^- 


MAHATMYAS. 


The  Purdnas  contain  short  notices  of  the  princi- 
pal Tirthas  or  places  of  peculiar  sanctity^  and  occa- 
sionally give  detailed  accounts  of  those  of  more  than 
Usual  holiness,  as  Benares^  Gaya^  Mathura,  and 
others.  In  imitation  of  this  example,  and  with  the 
interested  purpose  of  accrediting  different  temples. 
Legends  have  been  very  extensively  fabricated, 
relating  to  the  circumstances  under  which  each 
acquired  its  sacred  character,  and  illustrating  the 
advantages  of  worshipping  at  its  shrine.  This 
has  been  especially  the  case  in  the  South  of 
India,  where  every  pagoda  has  its  Slhala  or 
Local  Purana,  or  Mahatmya  I^egendary  account 
of  its  Sanctify  or  Greatness.  These  are  invaria- 
bly stated  to  be  extracts  or  sections  from  diffe- 
rent Purdnas,  in  which  however  they  will  be 
sought  in  vain,  never  having  formed  a  part  of 
the  original  works.  In  some  instances  indeed 
they  exceed  in  bulk  the  size  of  the  work  from 
which  they  are  professedly  extracted.  Although 
referred  very  indiscriminately  to  different  Puranas, 
the  fisu:  larger  portion  are  said  to  belong  to  the 
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Skanda  Purina,  a  preference  easily  acrounted  for, 
as  that  Purdna  no  longer  exii^ts  in  an  entire  f6rin. 
It  is  in  fact  made  up  of  dt^tached  sections^  of  uncer- 
tain denomination  jsind  extent^  and  therefore  readily 
admits  ot  any  additions. 

1. — Agnisweri  MdhStmya, 

Palm  leaves— Orandham  Character. 

■  * 

Legend  of  ashrime  dedicated  to  Siva  at  Teruka^ 
tupalli,  south  of  the  Caveri :  from  the  Brahmdd^ 
Purdna. 

II. — Anjanddri  Mdkdtmya. 

Paper— Devanagari  Character. 

Account  of  the  Anjana  mountain,  the  place  where 
Hanuman,  it  is  said  was  born :  a  mountain  in  Mysore 
called  in  the  country  Hanumad  Malei,  Hanum&i^ 
is  named  Anjaneya  after  Anjand  his  mother.  Said 
to  be  from  the  Brahmdnda  Purdna. 

lih^-^Anantasayana  Mdhdtmya. 

Palm  leaver. — Nandlndgari  Character 

Account  of  a  place  in  Travancore    sacred  to 
Vishnu  sleeping  on  the  Serpent :  the  temple  is  sita* 
ated^  it  is  stated,  at  Padmandbhapur :  the  work  is  a^ 
section  of  the  Brahmdnda  Purdna. 
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IV. — Arjunapura  Mdh&tmyal 

Palm  leaves  — Karnata  Character. 

Account  of  a  shrine  in  Canara  from  the  Brah-*^ 
manda  Purdna. 

V. — Arjunapura  MdhatrriT/a. 

Falm  leaves. — Grandham  Character, 

Legend  of  a  shrine  dedicated  to  Siva  B.sArjune$^ 
wara,  ovthe Lingam  set  up  hyArjuna,  on  the  North 
bank  of  iheVegavati,  the  Viaha,  river  that  runs  near 
Madura.  It  is  called  a  portion  of  the  Agni 
Purdna. 

VI. — Adi  Chidambara  Mdhatmya. 

Falm  haves — Grandham  Character. 

L^o^pnd  of  a  shrine  of  Siva  ow  the  South  of  the 
Vegavati  in  the  Madura  district,  considered  as  the 
oiig^inal  Chidambara:  extracted  from  the  Saioa 
Purdna. 

VII. — Adipura  Mdhdlmya 

Falm  leaves. — Graudham  Character. 

Legendary  account  from  the BrflAm^Jnrfa  Purdna 
of  a  shrine  sacred  to  Siva  in  the  West  of  Conga  or 
Coimbatore. 

VIII. — Adi  Retneswara  Mdhdlmt/a. 

Palm  leaves. — Grandham  Character. 

.  Legendary  account,  from  the  Brahmavaivartta 
Purdna,  of  a  shrine  dedicated  to  Siva  near  Madura. 


ki 
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XVIII. — Kalasakshetra  Muhdtmya. 

Palm  leaves— Nandinagari  Character. 

An  account  of  a  holy  place  in  Karnataka  sacred 
to  Kdrtikeya,  a  section  of  the  Skanda  Pur&na. 

XIX. — Kdnteswara  Muhitfnya. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Charaetery  incomplete. 

Legendary  account  of  a  place  dedicated  to  ^tra» 
a  portion  of  the  Sahyddri  khanda  of  the  Skani^k 
Pur  ana.  . 

XX. — Kamakshi  Vildsa. 

Paper— Telugu  Character. 

Account  of  the  form  of  Durgd  worshipped  «t 
Kanchi,  from  the  Lalitopdkhyan  in  the  Brahminda 
Purdfta. 

XXl.— TAe  Kirtika  Mdkdtmya. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

The  efficacy  of  rites  performed  in  the  month 
Kartik  (October,  November,)  the  tract  is  called 
a  section  of  the  Sanatkumdra   Sanhitu,  a  portion 
of  the  Skanda  Purdna,  it  was  communicated  ver*. 
bally  by  the  Sun  to  the  Bdlakhilyas,  the  pigmies. 

XXIL — Kdlanjara  Mdhdtmya. 

Paper  —  Devan4gari  Character. 

A  description  of  the  hill  and  holy  place  Kdlanjara, 
or  Callinger  in  Bundellkhand,  communicated  by 
SivaioPdr^ti,  fromihePadma  Parana. 
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XXIII. — Kdveri  Mahdtmya. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

The  legendary  account  of  the  Kdveri  river,  said 
to  be  a  section  of  the  Jgni  Purdna,  but  in  reality 
not  belonging  to  that  work:  it  is  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, comprising  103  sections  and  forming  a  Manu- 
script of  400  pages:  it  is  supposed  to  be  communi- 
cated by  Agastya  to  Harischandra,  and  is  chiefly 
filled  \Yiih  the  popular  stories  relating  to  Rama  and 
Krishna. 

XXIV. — Kumdrakshetra  Mahdtmya. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagar  i  Character. 

A  legendary  account  of  a  place  sacred  to  Kdr^' 
tikeya,  on  the  Malabar  coast  in  Tuluva  :  it  is  called 
a  section  of  the  Skanda  Purdna. 

XXV. — Kumbhakona  Mdhdtmya. 

Palm  leaves— Grandham  Character. 

Legendary  account  of  Kumbhakona  near  the 
Kdveri,  the  old  capital  of  the  Chola  kings,  and  a 
shrine  of  Vishnu,  from  the  Bhavishyottara  Purdna. 

XXWl. —Kumbhdsi  kshetra  Mdhdtmya. 

Palm  leaves  —Teluga  Character. 

Legend  of  the  shrine  of  Koteswara,  in  Southern 
Canara. 
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Faper-^Telugu  Character* 

Legendary  aceountof  the  jfiCmAn^  river,  from  the 
Skanda  Purdna. 

XXYlil. — Kedareswara  Mahdlmya. 

Palm  leaves — 6ranclhain>  incomplete.  « 

Legendary  account  of  a  Lingam  near  K&nttii, 
but  it  is  very  imperfect. 

XXIX. — Kesara  M&hiimt/a. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

;'r,     ''         ^-, 

An  account  of  the  holy  place  iiL68am^% place 
Saimdi,  Canara,  also  called  Bakulakshetta. 

XXX. — Koteswara  Mahdtmya. 

Palm  leaves — Kanara  Character,  imperfect. 

Legend  of  Kot€swara,9L  shrine  of  Siva  on  the 
Canara  coast  to  the  North  of  Condapur. 

XXXI. — Kondrka  MdndlntyaJ 

Palm  leaves— Nandindgari  Character. 

A  legendary  account^  compiled  from  various  Piira- 
nas  of  the  Temple  of  Kondrka,  or  the  Black  Pago- 
da in  Orissa,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  short  gloas  in 
the  Uriya  language* 
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Palm  leaves --Orandham  Character. 

Legendary  account  of  a  shrine  sacred  to  Swa  in  a 
cluster  of  Asclepias  bushes^  on  the  South  of  the 
Kaveri,  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  VasishthaB 
penance  in  a  former  age^  the  place  is  known  by  the 
local  name  of  Teruvadatura.  The  account  is  called 
an  extract  from  the  Brahmottara  khanda  of  the 
S^anda  Pur  ana. 

XXXIII.— Gay  a  Mahdtmya. 

Paper — Devauagari  Character. 

The  legendary  account  of  Gat/a,  in  Behar^  from 
the  Vdyu  Purdna. 

XXXIV. — Garurichala  Mdhdtmya. 

Paper  -—Telugtt  Character* 

Legendary  accoutrt  of  the  mountain  of  Garura, 
from  the  Bruhmavaivartta  Purdna :  the  shrine  is 
f  omevvhere  in  the  Rajanmndry  Sircar. 

XXXV.-r-  Gokema  Mdhdtmya. 

Palm  leaves — Telttgu  Character. 

Account  of  Gakema,  a  celebrated  shrine  of  Siva 
as  Mahabalesioara,  on  the  Coast  af  North  Canara : 
.  a  section  of  thtJSkanda  Purdna. 


Ik. 


XXXVI. — The  Gautami  Mdhdtmya. 

a.  Faper-^Devanagarl  Character. 

b.  Ditto — Telugu  Character. 

The  description  of  various  places  of  pilgrimagej 
communicated  by  Brahma  to  Nareda:  the  Mlintt« 
script  a  consists  of  102  sections.  Manuscript  b;  of 
45. 

XXXVII.— TAc  Gostani  Mdhdtmya. 

Paper  ^Devanagari  Character. 

An  accQUtit  of  the  five  sacred  pools  or  springs  at 
Sriran gam,  cMedGostani^  from  their  fancied  resem- 
blance to  the  udder  of  a  cow,  said  to  be  from  tb^ 
Vdyu  Purdna. 

XXXYlll.— The  Ghatikdchala  Mdhdtmya. 

a.  Paper— Devanagari  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Ditto. 

liegendary  description  of  the  Ghatika  mounlam 
near  Chitore,  west  of  Madras^  where  a  temple  w 
erected  to  Nrmmha  or  Vishnu  in  that  form.  It  Is 
called  a  section  of  the  Brahmavaivertta  Purdna. 
Manuscript  a  is  incomplete  l^anting  the  first  tea 
sections^  b.  consists  of  those  sections. 

XXXIX, — Ghrilasndneswdra  Mdh&tmya. 

Palm  leaves— Grandham  Character. 

Legend  of  a  shiine  of  Siva  as  tlhe  Linga  bathed 
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XYith  Ghee^  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Cavert,  it  k 
usually  called  Ttlasthala :  the  account  is  said  to  be 
an  extract  from  the  Bavishyottara  Purdnar. 

XL. — Chitrakuta  Makdtmya. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

The  description  of  Chitrakuta  a  hill  in  Bundel- 
khand,  said  to  be  from  the  Adi  Ramayana.  (The 
same  volume  contains  the  Vetala  PanchavinsatC 
and  Bhoja  Prabandha.) 

XLI. — Chidambara  Mahatmya^ 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character.  ^ 

Legend  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Chidambures^ 
war  a  or  Chillambaram,  36  miles  south  oi  Pondicheri. 
It  is  a  temple  of  kiva,  and  the  reputed  site  of  the  her- 
mitage of  Vyaghrapdda  an  inspired  Grammarian^ 
and  of  Patanjali,  an  incarnation  of  the  8eq)ent 
Sesha  and  first  teacher  of  the  Yoga :  in  latter  times 
it  is  celebrated  as  the  final  residence  of  Manikya 
Vdsaghtty  and  other  characters  of  note  in  the 
traditions  of  the  South:  the  legend  is  said  to  belong 
to  the  Skanda  Purdnas. 

XLIL — Tdpastirtha  Mdhdtmya. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

■•.■-.  ' 

Legendary  account  of  a  wood  dedicated  to  Bhai'' 
rava  called  Bhairaviya  Vana,  in  Which  the  city 


L^ 


4p  ^va,4\\i^  »wpod  jp  situated  pp  the  !^a^nH8(Pifth^  Cn- 
t?€r« :  l^e  Ug^n^M  ftre  frpni  the  ^S|c^n4^  m^  ^«4- 
^  avaivertta  Pur  anas. 
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XLIII. — Taljpagiri  M/^hdJflnya. 

Paper— Telugu  Character. 

Account  of  a  saf^r^^i  b^ll  fl^^ica^^ed  ttp  Vd8^^^l^ 
ihe  banka^qf  the  ^Pe^fiar  pot.ff^r  frqip  Trip^^, 


XLIV. — Tungabhadra  Mdhdtmya. 


^ 


Palm  leaves^-^Nandinagari  Charitclier. 

A  legendary  account  of  the  Tambhudra  River 
la  ihe  Peninsula,  and  its  source  in  the  8tdetd^gii4  or 
White  mountains^  a  section  of  the  Srdh9t9/kMBl 
Purdna.  -'  ^^ 

XLV. — Tungasaila  Mahdtmya. 

•Papar-*I>]iu£u  CfaaxAcler*  '     H 

Legend  of  the  temple  pfSii?o,littdhdly  sprit  Idf 
Tungasaila  or  Kork&nda  in  Ihe'Rajmundry  dMricft. 


J   • 


XLVI. — Trisiragiri  Mdftdtmyu*  ^ 

PaP^.-— ^elugu  Gbm^acter. 

Legendary  account  of  the  hill  of  Trisira  or  Trt- 
chanapali,^n  outwork  6(  Lankd  in  the  days  of 
Rdpana  undy^r  Qbarge  ot  a.demoa  named  Trisitas^ 
lulled  by  iS^ma ;  fcom  the  SkandaPmana.      t 


XL\  II.— Trisula  Puri  MiUtmya. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

.  •  ■  "  "1 

Legendary  account  of  Trisula  Pura,  a  shrine  of 
Sivay  as  the  God  armed  with  the  Trident,  it  is  tilso 
called  Punnaga  kshetra,  and  Kdleswara  kshetra^ 
it  is  described  as  two  Yojands,  south  of  Madura  : 
from  the  Skanda  Purdna. 

XLVIII. — Dakshinakali  pura  M&h&tmjfa. 

Paper •-r-Telugu  Character. 

Legend  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Kdli  at  Siva^' 
gunga. 

XLIX  — iPurg-^  ^iahdfmya* 

a.  Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaved^^Nandindgarf  Character. 

The  celebrated  section  of  the  M&rkandeya  Pa- 
rana, describing  the  exploits  of  Durga,   and  her 

destruction  of  various  Asurs.     This  book  is  very 

.    "  "  -  •■ 

generally  read^  especially  in  the  temples  of  the 
^ai-Oa  faith.  Brahmans  are  retained  for  its  daily 
perusal  at  such  places:  it  is  more  generally  knowir 
in  Bengal  as  the  Chdndi  Path  from  Chdndi  ano- 
ther appellation  of  Durgi,  or  it  is  also  called 
Saptasati,  containing  700  Stanzas.  (This  belongs 
IM  se  correctly  to  the  class  of  Purdnas.) 
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L. — Nandigiri  Mah&tmya. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

\.  The  legendary  account  of  Nandigiri  or  Nan^^ 
droog  in  Mysore,  where  there  are  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Siva  and  the  sources  of  five  Springs,  the  nor- 
ihern  Pinakini,  (Pennar)  the  southern  Pinakini^ 
the  Chitravati,  the  Kshiranadi  (Palar)  which  flows 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  figure  of  Nandi  cut  in  the 
rock^  and  the  Arkavati.  It  is  called  a  section  of  the 
Brahmanda  Purana,  the  manuscript  is  veryincom*" 
plete  beginning,  with  the  81st  section. 


LI. — Ndgatirtha  Mdhdtmya. 

Falm  leaves^Kamata  Character, 

Account  of  a  holy  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Siva,  the  supposed  site  of  hostilities  between  Ga^ 
rura  and  the  Ndgas  or  Serpents; 

LII. — Niladri  Mdhdtmya. 

Paper — Devan&gari  Character. 

Legendary  account  o^  Jaganndth/\n  which  Suta, 
is  the  nairrator :  the  Nilddri  is  blue  mountain 
in  Orissa. 

LIII. — Panch&nanda  Mdhdtmya. 

Palm  leaves— Grandham  Character.  * 

Legend  of  a  shriiil'of  Siva  at  Teruvayaru,  neai^ 
Tanjore,  from  the  Brahmavaivartta  Purdna. 
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LIV. — Padmakkanda. 

Palm  leaves— 'Telugu  Character,  incomplete. 

The  opeaing^  of  a  supposed  section  of  the  Brah^ 
manda  Purdna. 

LV. — Payini  Mdhdtmya. 

Palm  leaves^-Telugu  Character. 

Legendary  account  of  a  temple  and  shrine  of 
Kartikeya,  near  Palankote,  on  the  Malabar  Coast, 
said  to  be  a  chapter  of  the  Pushkara  khanda  of  the 
Padma  Purdna. 

LVI. — Pdpaghni  Mdkdtmt/a. 

Paper. — Telngu  Character. 

The  virtues  of  Pdpaghni,  one  of  the  five  streams 
that  are  said  to  rise  in  Nandi  Durga ;  it  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Dakshina  Pindkini:  an  extract 
from  the  Vai/u  Purdna. 

LVIl. — Pdpanasana  Mdhatmya. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

Legend  of  Pdpanasana,  a  shrine  dedicated  to 

Vishnu,  south  west  of  Kumbhakona,  and  south  of 

the  Caveriy  it  gives  name  to  a  district   of  some 

extent :  the  legend  is  said  to  be  from  the  Brahmanda 

Purdna.  • 
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LVIII. — Pinakini  Makdlmya. 

«.     Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

b.     Ditb>~Tdugu  Ditto. 

G.  Ditto— Ditto. 
Legend  of  the  Pinakini  or  Pennar  River,  which 
rises  from  the  Nandi  Droog,  or  mountHin,  ant]  de- 
rives its  name  from  P«n^^a  the  haw  of  Siva,  in 
commemoration  of  his  killing  DkumdsMra  ^vith  that 
Weapon  on  ibe  bank  of  the  stream :  said  to  be  fr oni 
the  Brahmanda  Purina. 

.IjIX. — PuTwhotlama  kshetra. 

a.  Paper — Devandgarf  Character. 

b.  Falm  leavei— Nandinigori  Character. 
G.    Paper— Nandififigari  Charact«r. 

Legendary  account  supposed  to  be  given  by  Jai- 
mini,  of  Pumshottama  kshetra  or  Jaganndtha 
ftota  the  Ut^alak/tanda  of  iheSk(inda  Purdna,  in 
44  section^. 

LX. — Puakpavana  Mdhdtmya. 
Paper— Telugu  Character. 
Legendary  .aceonnt  of  a  grove  or  wood  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  last  places  :  said  to  be  a 
section  of  ttie  Brahmavaivartta  Purdna. 

LXL — Perala   kshetra  Mdhdtmya. 

Patm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

Legend  of  Perala  kshetra,  a  shrine  of  Vishnu  ia 

the  south  of  the  Peninsula  on  the  sea  r^-"  the  im- 
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port  of  the  word  seems  to  be  little  known.  Quere, 
if  it  has  any  relation  to  the  Paralia  of  the  classical 
geographers. 

LXII. — Paumpd  Mahatmya. 

Paper — Devandgari  Character. 
Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

An  account  of  the  holy  place  or  pool  named 
Paumpa,  on  the  borders  of  the  Tambhudra,  near 
Anagoondy  where  Virupdksha,  a  form  of  Siva  is 
worshipped  it  is  called  a  part  of  the  Hemakuta  sec- 
lion  of  the  Skanda  Purdna,  and  besides  the  virtues 
of  the  Kshetra,  contains  at  considerable  length  the 
legend  of  Harischandra. 

LXIII. — Praydna  Puri  Mahdtmya. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

Legendary  account  of  a  place  sacred  to  Siva, 
north  of  the  Caveri,  it  is  also  called  Terupayani, 
from  the  Skanda  Purana. 

LXIV. — Prasanna  Venkateswara  Mahdtmya. 

Flam  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

Legend  of  a  shrine  of  Vishnu  on  the  bank  of  the 
Caveii,  west  of  Sriranga,  extracted  from  the  Bha^ 
tishyottara  Purana. 
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hXy.—'Phuttdranya  Mdhatrm/a. 

Palm  lea?es-— Grahdham  Character* 

Legend  of  a  grove  named  after  a  sage  named 
PhuUa,  it  is  situated  on  the  ^ea  shore^  and  is  said  ta 
be  not  far  from  RameswaVj  it  is  a  Vaishnava  shrine. 
The  account  is  said  to  be  extracted  from  the  Agni 

Purdna. 

■  • 

LXVI. — Brahm&ranya  Mdh&lmya. 

Palm  leaves— Graodbam  Character. 

Legend  of  the  forest  of  Brahmay  a  wood  upon  the 
southern  side  of  the  Caveri.  sacred  to  Siva,  the 
place  is  also  called  Shendela  sthala,  or  the  Sandal. 
Soil:  from  the  Sthdna  khanda- of  the  Brahma* 
vUivartta  Purdna. 

LXVI  I. — Bhdva  N dray  ana  Mah&lmya. 

Paper — Tehigu  Character. 

Legendary  account  of  a  form  of  Vishnu,  worship-^ 
ped  at  Panur  in  the  Guntore  Sircar. 

LX VIM.  —Bhima  Khanda. 

Paper—- Telugu  Character. 

Account  of  the  Ldnga  Bhimeswara  at  Drachc'^ 
ram  in  the  Rajamundry  district:  the  work  is  called 
a  portion  of  the  Skanda  Purana. 
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LXIX. — Bhuvaneswara  Mahdtmya. 

a.  Palm  leaves^-Nandinagari  Character* 

b.  Palm  leaves  ^Nandinagari  Character. 

Legendary  account  of  the  holy  place  called  Bhu^ 
t^aneswara  in  the  province  of  Orissa. 

LXX. — Bhramarambakshetra  M&hatmya. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

Account  of  a  shrine  on  the  Canara  Coasts  dedi- 
cated  to  a  form  of  Durgd. 

LXXI. — Mangalagiri  Mdhdtmya. 

Paper — Telugu  Character,  incomplete. 

Legendary  account  of  the  shrine  of  Narasmha 
Swami  as  Vishnu,  on  the  hill  Mangalagiri  in  the 
Ganlur  district. 

LXXn. — Manimantapa  Mdhdtmya. 

Paper— Telugu  Cliaracter. 

An  account  of  a  shrine  of  Krishna  Swami,  at  the 
villa  ge  Manopa/i^r  in  the  Venkatagiri  district. 

LXXIII. — Mayurapura  Mahdtmya. 

Palm  leaves— Grandham  Character. 

Legendary  account  of  Mayurapura,  or  theA/iOjf* 
ura  or  Peacock  hill,  where  Kumdra  having  killed  a 
Demon^  transformed  him  into  the  peacock^  on  nvhich 
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he  rides;  the  place  h  not  f^r  kom  Madu/ta\  add  c(>m<< 
prises  a  shrine  of  Kdriikeya.  The  narrative  is 
called  an  extract  from  the  Siva  Purana. 

hXXlY .—MaUipura  Mdh&tmya. 

Palm  leares — Telugu  Character. 

An  account  of  Malia  a  city  so  named  in  the 
northern  Cirears^  it  is  described  as  a  section  of  the 
Brahmdnda  Purdna. 

hXXW. —Mddhavi  Vam   Mdhdtmya. 

Palm  leaves— Grandham  Character* 

Legend  of  a  Madhavi  grove  sacred  to  Siva  at  Tu 
rukarukawur  South  of  the  Kavdri  from  the  Skanda 
Parana* 

« 

LXXVI. — Mayakshetra  Mdhdtnya. 

Paper — Devandgari  Character. 

A  description  of  the  holy  places  in  the  Him&layd 
at  Mayapuri  or  Haridwar. 

LXXVII. — Muktikshetra  Mdhdtmya. 

Palm  leaves— Orandham  Character. 

This^  Legend  is  also  called  the  Vakuldranya 
Mdhatmya,  and  is  said  to  be  a  section  of  the  Brah^- 
maoaifoaTta  Purdna :  the  place  is  situated  southrof 
the  Caveri,  near  the  Varanadri  moantaiD>  and  Suh* 
kmi  river. 
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LXXVIII. — Muk  tic  hint  amani  Mdhdtmya. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

Legendary  account  of  the  virtues  of  of  Jagannd* 
Via  Kshetra,   compiled   from  various  Purdnas. 

LXXIX. —  Yudhapuri  Mahdlmya. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character, 

Legendary  account  of  Yudhapur  or  Terupurury 
in  the  Vriddhdchalam  district:  it  is  said  to  have  been 
the  site  of  Kanwa's  hermitage  and  his  setting  up  a 
Linga  there.  The  account  is  ascribed  to  the  Skanda 
Pur  ana. 

LXXX — Rajagriha  Mdhatmya. 

Paper — Teliigu  Character. 

A  Legendary  account  of  Rdjagriha,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Magadha  or  Behar,  the  ruins  of  ^vhich 
are  still  visible^  not  far  from  the  city  of  Behar  on  one 
side  and  Gaya  on  the  oiher. 

LXXXI. — Rudrakoti  Mdhdtmya. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

Account  of  a  temple  of  Siva  on  a  hill  near  A/iOf/i^'* 
belipur  from  the  Bhavishj/ottara  Purdna. 

LXXXI  I. — Linga  Mdhdtmi/a. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character, 

A  conversation  between  Siva  and  Uma,  re^pe^t- 
ing  diflFerent  holy  places  and  the  virtues  of  eighty- 
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four  Lirigams,   said  to  be  part  of  the  chapter  on 
Avanti,  of  the  Skanda  Purdna. 

LXXXIII. — Lohdchala  Mdhdlmya. 

Paper  — Devanagari  Character. 

Legend  of  the  Lohachala  mountain  in  the  Son^ 
dur  country  N.  W.  of  Mysore :  a  Temple  of  Kdr- 
iikeya  or  Kumdra  sifj^m/ stands  here,  whence  its 
sanctity,  the  legend  is  also  called  Kumdra  MdhdC- 
mya. 

LXXXIV. —  Vakularanya  Mdhdtmya. 

Palm  leaves —Telugu  Character. 

A  Legendary  accounf,  said  to  be  an  extract  from 
the  Brahma-vaivertta  Purdna^  of  a  sacred  place 
near  Conjeveram. 

LXXXV.  —  Vatatirthandtha  Mdhdtmya. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

Legendary  account  of  a  shrine  of  Siva  as  a  Linga 
set  up  by  Vata  Muni  on  the  banks  of  the  Kaveri, 
'an  extract  of  the  Skanda  Purdna. 

LXXXVI. —  Vadarivana  Mdhdtmya. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

fl 

Legend  of  a  Vadari  gmve  situated  on  the  South- 
ern parf  of  the  Kaveri,  a  shrine  of  Siva  as  Kama" 
leswar,  extracted  from  the  Saiva  Purdna. 
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LXXXYll.—  Valkalakshetra  Mahdlmyal 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

The  Legendary  account  of  a  sacred  tract  in  the 
South  of  India^  said  to  be  in  Cochin  orTravancore, 
called  an  extract  from  the  Brahmdnda  Parana. 

LXXXVIII. — Vdnaravira  Mdhdtmya.  * 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

Legendary  account  of  a  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
Madura,  supposed  to  be  the  place  to  which  the 
monkies  fled  through  fear  of  Rdvana,  said  to  be  a 
seciion  of  the  Skanda  Purdna. 

LXXXIX. — Bdnavdsi  Mdhdtmya. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

An  account  of  Bdnavdsi  in  the  Peninsula, 
one  of  the  secondary  holy  cities^  and  the  same  with 
ihe  Banavasi  of  Ptolemy:  the  tract  is  said  to  be  part 
of  the  Sahj/ddri  chapter  of  the  Sanatkumdra  Sim- 
hitd  or  section  of  the  Skanda  Purdna. 

XC. —  Vardha  Mdhdtmya. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

The  Legendary  description  of  a  shrine  of  Vishnu 
as  Vardha  at  Tiruvindi  or  Trividi  in  the  Carnatic. 
It  is  called  a  section  of  the  Vdmana  Purdna. 
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XCI.—  Virajdkshetra  Mdhdtmya. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

Legend  from  the  Brahmdnda  Purdna  of  the 
Virajakshetra,  the  country  5  Cos  i*ound  Jajpur  in 
Orissa,  on  the  bank  of  the  Vaitararii^  where  a 
form  of  Durga  is  worshipped. 

XCII. —  Vilwavana  Mahdtmya. 

Palm   leaves — Telugu  Character. 

Account  of  a  sacred  grove  on  the  Vegavati  near 
Madura  dedicated  to  Siva  as  Kdlesa;  from  the 
Saiva  Purdna. 

XCIII. —  Viswakerma  Mdhdtmya. 

Paper— Telugu  Character. 

A  portion  of  the  Ndgarakhanda  of  the  Skanda 
Purdna  describing  the  origin  of  Viswakerma  and 
the  descent  of  various  artificer  castes  from  him. 

XCIV. — Buddhipitra  Mdhatmya. 

I         Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

A  section  of  the  Brahmdnda  Purana,  giving  an 
account  of  a  Saiva  shrine.  West  of  Tanjore,  named 
usually  Podalur. 

XCV. —  Vriddhakdveri  Mahdtmya. 

Palm  leaves— Grandham  Character. 

The  legendary  account  of  the  old  Kaveri  at  its 
junction  with  the  Sea:  it  is  south  of  the  present 
river  thtee  Yojanas.  ^ 


K 
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XCYL—Venkatdchala  Mdhdlmya: 

Palm  leaves— Teluo^u  Character. 

A  collection  of  texts  in  praise  of  the  Deity  wor- 
shipped at  Tripeti, 

XCVII. —  Venkatdchala  Mdhdtmya. 

a.     Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

c.  Palm   leaves — Teluffu  Character. 


The  Legend  of  Venkata  hill  at  Tripeti  in  the 
Carnatic,  a  very  celebrated  shrine  of  Vishnu  as 
Venkateswara :  it  consists  of  a  series  of  extracts 
from. various  Purdnas. 

Manuscript  a.  contains  77  sections,  raauuscript  b. 
contains  30  Ditto. 

XCVIII. —  Venkateswara  Mdh&lmya. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

A  collection  relating*  to  the  shrine  of  Venkafes^ 
toara  at  Tirupeti,  professedly  from  various  Purdnas. 

XCIX, —Satasringa  Mahat,  Antahgangd. 

Mdhdtmi/a. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

Account  of  Satasringa,  a  hill,   and  Antahgangd 
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a  sacred  spring  near  Colar  in  the  Mi/$ur  country^ 
Siva  is  worshipped  at  a  temple  here^  and  theGangesr 
is  supposed  to  communicate  vuth  the  spring  under 
ground  at  particular  periods. 

C. — Sambhala  Mdhdtmya. 

Paper — Nandinagari  Character. 

The  legendary  account  of  Sambhala  or  Sumbhei-' 
pur  in  Gondwanay  from  tlie  Skanda  Purdna. 

CI. — Sambhugiri  Mdhdtmya. 

a.  Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves — Karnata  Character,  incomplete. 

Legendary  account  of  Sambhugiri  the  hill  of 
Sambhu  or  Siva  in  Harkar  in  the  Canara  country:^ 
it  is  called  a  section  of  \\\^  Skanda  Purana  and 
comprises  14  chapters. 

CII^ — Siva  Kanchi  Mdhdtmyam 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

An  account  of  the  holy  city  Kanchi  or  Conje^ 
veram,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  comprises  the 
Shrines  of  the  Saiva  faith,  or  tfiose  of  Ekmdrand^ 
tha  and  Kamdkshi,  beside  other  forms  of  Siva  ar.d 
Pdi^ati.  The  work  is  a  collection  from  diflFerent 
Purdnas. 
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CIII. — Siva  Ganga  Mdh&tmi/al 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

Legendary  account  of  Siva  Ganga  in  tlie  Tan- 
jore  country  from  the  Brahmdnda  Purdna. 

CIV. — Suddhapuri  Mahatmya. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

The  Legend  of  Suddhapuri  or  Teruparur,  a 
place  in  the  Trichanapali  district,  sacred  to  the  god 
Subrahmanya,  the  work  is  called  a  section  of  the 
Sankara  Sanhitd  of  the  Siva  Rahasya  of  the  Skan^ 
da  Purdna. 

CV. — Sri  Goshthi  Mdhdtwya. 

palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

Legend  of  a  place  dedicated  to  Vishnu  on  the 
southern  side  of  Caveri,  upon  the  bank  of  a  small 
stream  called  Manimukta  and  east  of  Vrishabha 
mountain  ;  the  legend  is  said  to  be  from  the  Brah" 
manda  and  Brahmavaivertta  Pur  anas. 

CVL — Sriranga  Mahdtmya. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

Palm  leaves  — Grandham  Character. 

Legend  of  the  temple  of  Srirangam  on  the  Ca- 
veri  from  the  Brahmdnda  Purdna. 
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CVII. — Sriranga  Mdhatmya. 

a.  Palm  leaves— Grandhara  Chsracter. 

b.  Paper— Grandham  Character. 

A  much  more  voluminous  account  than  the  pre- 
ceding, from  the  Garura  Purdna, 

cviir— 

CIX. — Sristhala  Mdhdtmya. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

Account  of  Sristhala  near  Madura^  a  shrine  of 
Siva  ;  from  the  Skanda  Purdna^ 

ex. —  Swetagiri  Mdhdtmt/a. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

Account  of  a  shrine  oi  Vishnu  in  the  southera 
part  of  the  Coromandel  Coast,  built  on  a  hill  by  a 
king  named  Sweta^  a  section  of  the Padma  Purdna. 

CXI. — Sankara  nardyana  Mdhdtmya. 

Palm  leaves— Karndta  Character. 

Legend  of  a  joint  shrine  of  6Yi;a  and  F/sAwM,  ia 
the  country  below  the  Ghats  near  Candapur. 

CXII. — Sarvapura  Ksketra  Mdhdtmya. 

a.     Paper — Telugu  Character, 
b.     Paper — Telugu  Character. 

Legendary  account  of  Sarvapur,  a  holy  placft 
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in    the  ndjdmahendri  Sircar,  from   i\ie  Brahma* 
aivertta  Purana. 


V 


CXI  1 1. — Sinhdchala  Mdhdlmya. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

Account  of  a  temple  of  Vishnu  on  the  Sinhdchala 
or  Lion  iNlountaia  near  Viztigapatam,  frotn  the 
Skanda  Purana. 

CX IV. — Siddharangakalpa. 

Paper— Telugu   Character. 

An  account  of  the  deiiies,  shrines  and  holy  places 
of  theseveral  enclosures,  approaching  to  the  summit 
of  Sri  Sailam  :  it  is  called  a  part  of  the  Par- 
vata  khanda  of  the  Skanda  Purana. 

CXV. — Sundarapura  Mahdtmya. 

Palm  leaves — Grandharn  Character. 

Account  of  Sundarapur.  a  town  said  to  he  called 
commonly  JSultar,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
iCaveri/dwd  a  shrine  of  Siva  as  Sundaresivara  :  it  is 
said  to  be  extracted  from  the  Dhavishyottara  and 
Brahmanda  and  Garura  Puranas. 

CXVI. — Sundarara7iya  Mahdliiiya. 

Palm  leaves — Grandharn  Cliaracter. 

Legendary  account  of  a  sacred  grove  on  the  Ka^ 
verij  from  ihe  Brahmanda  Purana. 
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CXVII. — Subrahmahi/akshetTa. 

Palia  leaves— Kamata  Character. 

Legendary  account  of  a  holy  ahrine  sacred  to 
Kariikeya  in  south  Canara,  just  below  the  Ghats 
that  separate  it  from  the  low  country  :  an  extract 
from  the  Skanda  Purana,  in  four  sections. 

CXVIII,— Sc(u  Mahalmya. 

Palm  haves — Grandham  Character. 
Acconnt  of  the  celebrated  (emple  of  Jiameswara 
or  Ramisseram,  a  small  island  between  CeyloUj  and 
the  Coroinandel  Coast,  the  shrine  of  a  Lingam  said 
to  have  been  erecied  by  Rdmaon  the  spot,  where  he 
made  the  Setu  or  Bridge  over  the  Sea  :  an  ex.tract 
from  llie  Skanda  Purana. 

CXiX. — Somatirtha    Mdhdimi/a. 

Palm  leaves — Kamata  Character. 

Account  of  a  Saiva  shrine  on  the  Canara  coast  at 
Bidur  or  Pindapuri  from  the  Skanda  Purana. 

CXX. — Hastagiri  Mdkdlmt/a. 

a.  Paita  leaves — Telngu  Character. 

b.  Ditto  Ditto. 

A  description  of  the  meiils  of //flsfanriVi  or  Vi^- 
nu  kanchi,  part  of  Conjeveram,  a  place  of  great 
sanctity  in  the  Carnalic,  forly-eight  miles  west  of 
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Madras^  where  Vishnu  is  worshipped  as    Varadcc 

Raja  or  the  Boon-bestowing  monarch :  the  work  in 

97  sections  is  called  a  portion   of  the  Brahmandct 
Purdna. 

CXXI. — Hdlasya   Mdhatmjfa, 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  work  descriptive  of  the  sixty-four  sports  of 
Sundareswara,  the  tutelary  divinity  of  Madura,  in 
the  Peninsula:  it  is  said  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Skan-* 
da  Purdna.  Though  full  of  absurdities^  it  contains 
some  valuable  historical  matter  in  relation  to  the 
Pandyan  kings. 

CXXII. — Hemeswara  Mdhdtmya^ 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character  incomplete* 

Legend  of  a  shrine  dedicated  to  Siva  as  the  gol- 
den Linga  near  the  city  of  Tanjore,  upon  the 
Nila  rivulet;  from  the  Skanda  Purdna. 


CHERITRAS 


OR 


Historical  and  Traditionari/  Records. 


l.—Katnka  Rdjd  VcmsdvalL 

Palm  leaves — Nandindgari  Character. 

« 

A  genealogical  account  of  the  princes  of  Cutlack, 
beginning: with  Yudhishtkira  ^vLii  other  princes, 
supposed  to  have  ruled  over  all  India :  the  account  isr 
a  modern  and  meagre  list,  being  compiled  in  the 
year  of  the  Kali  age  4920,  or  seven  years  ago  :  the 
compiler's  name  does  not  appear. 

II. — Chaitanya  Charanimrita. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

A 

The  life  of  Chaitanya,  the  founder  of  the  Gosains 
of  Bengal,  who  worship  Krishna  as  Jaganndth, 
chiefly,  together  with  his  mistress  Rddhd,  Chaita^ 
nya  was  born  in  A.  D.  1484,  and  after  an  ascetic 
life  spent  principally  in  the  worship  of  Jaganndth, 
at  the  celebrated  shrine  in  Orissa,  he  disappeared^  it 
is  said  miraculously,  about  A.  D.  15S7.    According 
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to  li is  followers  he  ^v^ts  an  incarnation  of  Krishna^ 
but  he  appears  to  have  heen  a  simple  fanatic,  insti- 
gated by  Adwaitdnand  and  Nitydnand,  two  Brah- 
n)ans  of  San  ip-r  and  Nadiya,  to  give  afresh  im- 
pulse to  the  Vaishnava  faith,  and  establish  them, 
and  their  descendants,  as  the  hereditary  priests. 
CAa«7flwya  himself  leading  a  life  of  celibacy,  whilst 
they  were  householders.  Their  posterity  in  Bengal 
slill  hold  the  character  of  teachers  of  the  sect: 
some  other  families,  descended  from  Chaitanya's 
early  disciples,  are  established  chiefly  at  Mathura 
and  Vrindavan.  The  work  is  in  Bengali,  but  at 
least  half  of  it  consists  of  Sanscrit  texts  from  the 
Bhdgavat  and  other  Vaishnava  works. 

111. —  Chola  Charitra. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

A  legendary  account  of  sixteen  Chola  Princes; 
said  to  be  a  section  of  the  Bhavishyottara 
Purana  :    See  a  further  notice  of  the  Princes  here 

* 

mentioned,   under  the  Chola  Mdhdtmya  and  other 
works,  in  the  Tamul  language. 

IV. —  Tuluvandda  UtpattL 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

Acconnt  of  the  origin  of  the  Tuluva  country  or 
northern  Canara,  said  to  be  part  of  the  SahyAdri 
Mhanda  of  the  Skanda  Purdna^ 
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V. — Devanga  Cheritra. 

Palm  •  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  legendary  account  of  the  drigin  of  the  weaver 
cast  in  the  Dekhin,  as  related  by  Suta  to  Saunaka, 
According  tQ  the  legend,  Devanga  was  an  emanati* 
on  from  the  body  ofSaddsiva^  when  that  deity  anxi^ 
ously  meditated  how  the  newly  created  races  of  beings 
in  the  three  divisions  of  the  universe  were  to  be 
clothed.  The  Muni  being  thus  born,  received  from 
Vishnu  the  fibres  of  the  stem  of  the  lotus  that  grew 
from  his  navel,  and  being  supplied  with  a  loom  and 
other  materials  by  the  Demon  Mdya^  he  fabricated 
dresses  for  all  the  gods,  the  spirits  of  heaven  and 
hell,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  By  the  latter 
he  was  made  king  of  Amodapattan :  from  the  for- 
mer he  received  inestimable  gifts;  and  two  wives;  one 
the  daughter  of  Sesha  the  great  Serpent,  the  other 
the  daughter  of  Siirt/a  or  the  Sun. 

Devanga  had  three  sons  by  the  daughter  of  Sur^ 
ya  and  one  by  the  daughter  of  Sesha  :  the  latter 
conquered  Surashtra  :  the  former  succeeded  their 
father  at  Amodapur,  when  they  were  attacked  by  a 
number  of  combined  princes,  overthrown  and  redu- 
ced to  a  miserable  condition,  in  which  they  were 
glad  to  maintain  themselves  by  the  art  of  weaving, 
which  they  had  learned  from  their  father,  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  the.  caste  of  weavers.     This  reverse  of 

0 

fortune  originated  ia  an  imprecation  denounced    by 
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tlie  nymph  Rembhi  on  Devanga  for  being  cold  to 
her  advances,  in  punishment  of  which  she  declared 
he  should  be  reduced  to  a  degraded  condition. 
The  favour  of  Saddsiva  averted  the  curse  from 
Devanga  but  it  took  effect  on  his  posterity.  The 
Legend  is  said  to  be  an  extract  from  the Brahmdnda 
Purdna, 

VI. — Madhwdcharya  Vijaya. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

The  Triumphs  of  Madhwa,  the  founder  of  a  sect 
of  Vaishnavas  in  the  12th  century.  He  was  born 
in  Tuluva  in  A.  D.  1199,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  an  incarnation  of  Sesha,  The  chief  temples 
of  this  sect  are  on  the  Canara Coast :  that  established 
by  the  founder  is  at  Udipi.  This  account  of  Mad- 
uoa*s  success  in  refuting;  other  sects  is  by  Ndrdyan^ 
Pundit,  the  son  of   Trivikratna. 

VII. — Mayurdverma    Cheritra. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

A  legendary  account  of  Mayiiravermd,  and 
other  Sovereigns  of  the  Kadamba  race ;  who  ruled 
on  the  Canara  Coast.  The  founder  of  the  Ka- 
damba  family,  who  reigned  at  Jayanti  or  Ba- 
tiavassi,  was  born  of  a  drop  of  the  perspira- 
tion of  Siva,  which  fell  upon  a  Kadamba  tree. 
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He  had  three  eyes,  and  from  this  circumstance, 
and  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  njuned  Trine- 
tra  Kadamba.  After  him,  the  Princes  in  rej^ular 
Eiiccesiiion  were  Madhukeswar,  MaUhidth  and 
Chandraverma.  The  last  had  two  So(is_.  one 
called  also  Chandraverma  the  other  Purandara. 
The  ftjrmer  of  these  haii  two  wives,  one  of  whom 
when  pregnant,  he  left  in  a  temple  at  VuUuhhipur, 
where  she  was  delivered  of  ihe  sulijecl  of  this 
legend,  wlio  was  named  Mayura  or  Hkhi.  (Pea- 
cock) ■Derma,  from  his  eaiing  whilst  an  infant  the 
head  of  a  Peacock,  to  which  form  a  wni-shipper  of 
Siva  had  transmigrated  with  the  bonn  that  whoever 
ate  the  head  should  become  a  king.  Ckandra- 
verma  having  died  in  retirement,  and  Purandara 
being  childless,  Mayuraverma  became  king  of 
Banavassi.  He  here  obtained  'the  sword  of 
sharpness,  the  shoes  of  swiftness  and  garment  of 
invisibility,'  and  the  exploits  lie  performed  with  the 
aid  of  these,  constitutes  ihe  bidk  of  the  tract.  It  is 
also  recorded  that  he  was  the  first  of  his  race  who 
brouglit  Brahmans  from  the  North  to  llie  Western 
Coast,  and  eslahlished  them  at  Banavassi.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  Son,  another  Trinetra  Kadamba, 
by  whom  colonies  of  the  Brahmans  introduced  by 
his  father,  were  distributed  in  Haiva  and  Tuluva, 
and  especially  at  the  shrine  of  Siva  at  Gokema, 
which  lie  rescued  from  a  Ckandala  prince. 

This  work  places  the  Kadamba  dynasty  after  the 
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common  Pauranic  dynasties  of  the  Kali  age.  In 
other  tracts  current  in  the  Dekhin,  the  Kadamha  is 
inserted  in  the  midst  of  them,  or  anterior  to  the 
Mauna8Kv\A  Yavanas,\^\\o%e  residence  is  transferred 
from  Kilakila  in  the  Purdnas,  to  Anagundi,  in  the 
local  traditions.  (See  Buchanan's  Mysore,  3,  111.^ 
This  is  egregious  blundering  or  worse,  and 
is  intended  to  place  the  origin  of  the  Kadam^ 
has,  nearly  1500  years  before  the  Christian  aera. 
Inscriptions  of  the  family  are  found  however  as  late 
as  the  12th  century  after  Christ,  and  it  seems  likely 
that  the  tradition  current  in  some  parts  of  the  south, 
that  Mayuravermd  lived  about  1000  years  ago,  or 
in  the  8th  or  9th  century  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 

VI II. — Misra. 

Paper — Bengali  Character. 

An  account  of  the  different  families  of  the  Ben- 
gal Brahmans  of  the  first  order,  their  descent  and 
alliances:  bv  Dhruvdnanda  misr,  attributed  to  the 
period  of  Ballal  Sen. 

IX. — Mairavana  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves. — Grandham  Character. 

The  story  of  Hanumans  rescuing  Rdma  and 
Lakshmana  from  his  captivity  by  Mairdvana,  a 
demon,  allied  to  Rdoana :  it  is  said  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Jaimini  Bharata, 
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X. —  Ydchaprabandha. 

Paper— Telugu  Character. 

Panegyrical    account  of   Yacha,    a    prince  .of 
the     Venkatagiri    country,    the    founder  of  the 
, royal  dynasty    that  ruled  there;   by    Tripnrdnta^ 
Jca,  son  of  Bhatta  pdda. 

XL — Rajavansdvali. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  names  of  tlje  kings  of  Videha  and  Ayo^ 
idhyd  from  the  Purdnas. 

Xll.--^ Vijuyapur  kathd. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

A  short  accoijnt  of  Vijayapur  or  Beejapur^ 
;and  its  Mohammedan  sovereigns.  / 

XIII. —  Vira  Cheritra. 

Paper— Devanagari   Character. 

A  history  of  Sdlivdhana,  interspersed  with 
various  legends  and  fables. 

XIV. — Sankara  Vijaya. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

The  Triumphs  of  Sankara,  an  account  of 
Sankara  Achdrya,  the  Veddnta  reformer  and 
his  disputations  with  other  sects  :  it  consists  of 
32  sections  in  the    form  of  a  dialogue  betweea 
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Vijndna  kanda,  and  Ckitvilds,  both  called  pupih 
of  Sankara  :    the  latter  is  the  narrator. 

XV. — Sankara  Vijaya. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character* 

A  vrork  on  the    same    subject  as  the  last^  by 
Anandagiri. 

XVf. — Sdlivdhana  Cheritra. 

Paper — Devanigari   Character, 

A  leg'endary  and  fabulous    history  of   Saliva^ 
hana,  by   Siva  Das. 

XVII. — Sarva  Desa  Vrittdnta  Sangraka. 

Paper— Devanagari  Character. 

A  history  of  part  of  Akber's  reign,  by     Mot* 
hesa  Thakkur. 
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LITERATURE. 

Poetry^  the  Drama  and  RhetoriCy 


I. — Raghu  Vansa, 

a.  Palm  leaves-*  Nandin&gari  Character.  ^ 

b.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character^  incomplete. 

c.  Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character^  incomplete* 

d.  Palm  leaves — Katnata  Character^  incomplete* 

e.  Palm  leaves — Mahratta  ChUracter^  incomplete. 

The  family  of  Raghu,  a  poem  on  the  ancesC^drs 
and  exploits  of  Rdmd.    Manuscript  b.  has  a  com- 
ment by  Mallindth.     The  text,  with  a  pros«  inter- 
pretation, has  been  printed  in  Calcutta. 

II. — Mdgha  Kavya. 

a.  Palm  leaves— Nandinagari  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

c.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

d.  Pa'm  leaves — ^Telugu  Character. 

e.  Palm  leaves— Grandham  Character. 

A  poem  on  the  death  of  Sisupdla  by  Magha^ 
The  Manuscripts  are  all  imperfect.    This  work 
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with  a  copious  comment  hy  Mallindth  has  beea 
published  in  Calcutta. 

III. — Naishadha, 

a.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character  incomplete* 

b.  Ditto  Ditto 

The  loves  of  Nala  and  Damat/antt,  as  related 
by  Srihtrsha,  Manuscript  a.  contains  the  two 
first  sections  only^  and  b.  part  of  the  first. 

IV. — Bhatti  kavya. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character* 

The  history  of  Rama,  in  verses  chiefly  intended 
to  illustrate  the  rdles  of  Grammar.  Bhatti  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  author's  name.-^An  Edition  with' 
the  comments  oi  Jayainangala^  and  Bharata  malla 
has  been  printed  iit  Calcutta! 

V. — Gitd  Gomnda.  j  # 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  <Gharacter.    ■,  ■  [  i^,* 

The  songs  of  Jayadem',  trsni^UieA  by  Sir  "mw 
liam  Jones.  .    ;  .    / 


J   »• 


VI. — Amru  Sataka* 

'    Paper — Telugu  Character. 

A  xrento  on  amatory  subjects,  attributed  to 
Bankaracharya,  when  he  animated  the  dead 
body  of  king  Amru  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for' 


disputation  with    the    wife    of  Madana   Misnrm 

on  erotic   Subjects:   with  a  comments  j 

VII. — Kiskkindhya  Kdnda. 

Palm  leaves — ^Teluga  Chai^acter^ 

The   fourth  book  of    the  RdmdyatKt  dfeUilinj^  • 
Rama's  adventures  in,  the    forest ,  after  tbe  Idm 
^p£  Sita.  '  ' 


.\ 


YIII. — Uttara  Rdmayana. 

a^     Paper — Bevanagarl  Characteif. 
b.     Palm  leaves — Tel  ugu  Character* 

A  supplement  to  the  i2ama^ana^  cqntiiiiwg^ 
the  adventures  of  /{ama^  and  &'<^  a&erll^j^ 
Return  to  Ayodhy,d.      ^  _■        .,,^ 

IX.— Fiin-i^a  %/a&a^  ,.,| 

Paper — Devanagari  Chariacter. 

Stanzas  on  the'  subjugation  df  the  passions 
and  indifferenee  to  the  worlds  .  attributed  .Xxp 
iBf^ftrihari  jih^j  brother  of  Vikramdditya^^  mtbi 
a  commentary   by  Dhanasdra.  ^     i     ,,:| 

^.-^-^ringdra  Satd/ca. 

Palm  leaves-^Teluga  Qiaracter. 

A  poem  on  love  by  BhartrH^ri  the  brotfaef  of 
Vikramddityai  published  with  the  othei:  Bat^M 
€i:  Centos  of  the  same  at  Serampore.  .  ^ 
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XI. — Bharlrihari  Sataka  Vt/dkht/d. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinaorari  Character. 

A  commenlaiy  on  the  three  centos  of  Bhar^ 
trihari :    the   text  has  heen  printed  at  Serainpore* 

XII. — a.  Bdma  Git  a  Govinda.  b,   Vdni 

Bhuihana. 

1.  A  set  of  amatory  verses  applied  to  Sita 
and  Rama,  like  those  on  Rddhd  and  Krishna, 
and  by   the   same  author  Jai/adev a. 

2.  A  short  treatise  on  Prosody  by  DdmO'* 
dara. 

XUl.—Megha  Duta  Tikd. 

Palm  leaves—Telugu  C  haracter  incomplete. 

Part  of  a  commentary  on  the  Cloud  Messenger 
of  Kaliddsa,   by  Mallindth. 

XIV. — Sarvamdnya  Champu. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  mixed  poetical  account  of  the  ^ar  betweert 
Futteh  Sink  and   Chanda   Saheb  of  Arkat. 

XV. — Sdrngdhara  Paddhati^ 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  (haracter. 

A  collection  of  verses  on  various  subjects  by 
different  authors,  collected  by  Sdrngdhara  the  son 
of  Ddmodara  and   grandson  of  Rdghava  Deva, 
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who  was  minister  to  Hammira,  the  Sakainbhari 
prince  who  reigned  at  Chitore^  in  the  13th  century. 

XVI. — Prasans:a  Retndvali. 

( 

I  - 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character* 

A  Poetical   work  containing    stanzas    on    vari- 
ous  subjects  by  Pattu  hhatta.     The  collection  is 
of  a  very   miscellaneous  description^  and  comprbe» 
stanzas  on  moral  and  social  duties^  rules  for  particu*' 
lar  ceremonies,  and  personal  conduct,  sketches  of 
character,  and  descriptions  of  persons  and  places,  ia 
a  brief,   flowery,  and   obscure   style.      The  77th 
chapter   contains    short    accounts     of    celebrated 
Princes  from  Vikramdditya  to  Sinha  Bhupah  or 
Sarvajna  Sinha  Nayudu  a  petty  prince  originally 
of  Kanakagiri,  who  extended   his  power  over  part 
of  the  Rdjdmahendri  district   and  m^A^Pithapur 
or  Peddapur    his    Capital.       The    list    includes 
some     of     the     Chola     and     Pandyan    Princes, 
Vishnu    Verddhana  of  Rdjdmahendri,    Madhava 
Vermd    of    Anumakonda,      Vellala     Raya,     of 
Dhola'samudra,     Hammira    prince    of     Chilore, 
Alia  vd  din  of  Delhi,  Ahmed  Shah  of  Calburga, 
Rdma    deva    of   Devagiri,    Pratdpa    Rudra  of 
Warankaly     Erungala  of    Curgode^     several   of 
the    Vijayapur  princes,   some  of    the  Reddywar 
family  of  Condavir,  and  the  author's  patron.     Each 
has  one  or  two  verses^  as  of  the  latter^  the  author 
wys; 
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"  The  Bees  (Shatpadas  or  Six-footed)  that 
\isited  the  tree  of  heaven^  returned  with  the  same 
number  of  feet  with  which  they  went,  but  all 
those  who  came  on  two  feet  to  Sinha  Bhupa,  shall 
return  with  six — (i.  e.  on  elephants  or  horses.) 

The  king  Sinha  Bhupa  is  attended  by  dancing 
girls,  whose  beauty  is  as  splendid  as  gems,  by  sons 
of  a  disposition  soothing  as  sandal,  and  by  sove- 
reigns of  exalted  characters." 

The  rest  is  apparently  much  in  the  same  puerile 
style. 

The  author  was  a  Brahman  of  the  Vadhula 
tribe,  an  inhabitant  of  the  endowed  village  of 
Kakdmrdnipuriy  about  50  cos  from  Masniipatam : 
the  date  of  the  work  is  Saka  1338  or  A.  D.  1416. 

XVII. — Sivatatwa  Retndkara. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

A  poetical  miscellany ;  in  some  respects  rather 
a  Purana  than  a  poem  :  containing  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  creation  and  of  the  universe,  of  the 
divisions  of  Jambudwipa  and  revolutions  of  th^ 
planets.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  birth  of 
Bdsaveswara,  the  founder  of  a  particular  form  of 
the  Saiva  faith,  of  diseases  and  poisons,  medi- 
cines and  antidotes,  virtues  of  drugs,  and  charms, 
and  conversion  of  metals  into   gold^   and    closes 


p  ^ 
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nvith  n  description  of  the  court  of  Virahhadra 
Raytty  of  juggling",  poetry,  the  dmma,  elephants, 
horses,  &c.  It  is  held  in  some  estimation  in 
4he  south  of  India.  It  was  the  work  of  various 
Pundits  in  the  court  of  Basvapa  Naik,  a  Baja 
of  Bedonaur  in  the  17th  century  of  Sdlivahana 
composed  by  his  order,  and  thence  ascribed  to 
liim. 

XVIII. — Saundarya  Lahari  Vyakhya. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  commentary  by  Malla  Bhatta  on  the  poetical 
praises  of  Devi  by  ^ankara  Achdrya. 

XIX. — Harihara  i  drat  amy  a. 

Paper— Telugu  Character. 

A  cento  of  verses  in  honour  of  Siva,  both  in  his 
own  form  and  as  Vishnu^  by  R&meswara  Adh^ 
wara  Sudhimani. 

XX. — Kdkutstha   Vijaya. 

A  poetical  description  of  the  victories  of  Rama, 
the  descendant  of  Kakutstha,  by  Valli  Sdstri, 

XXI. —  Chamatkara  Chandrikd. 

Paper— Telugu  Character. 

A  poetical  and  panegyrical  account  of  Sinha 
Bhupdla^   a    petty    Raja    of    the    zemindari    of 
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PithapuTy    in   the    Rajmundry  district,    by    Vis* 
weswara  kali.     See  No.  XVL 

XXII. — Sdlivdhana  Sataka^ 

Paper.—- Telugu  Character. 

A  collection  of  verses  on  various  subjects  in 
Prakrit,  attributed  to  Sdlivdhana;  with  a  commen- 
tary in  Sanscrit  by  Pildmbara. 

XXIII. — Chdtu  Sdsfra. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

A  collection  of  moral  and  philosophical  stanzas. 
XXIV. —  Ganesdshthaka. 

Palm  leaves. — Telugu  Character. 

A  series  of  verses  or  hymns  in  praise  of  Ganesa. 
XXV. — Kdvya  Sangraha. 

Talm  leaves— Tehigu  Character. 

Loose    leaves,    containing    portions   of   various 
poetical  works,  but  chiefly  sections  of  Mdgha. 

XXVI. — Kdvya  Sangraha. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

Loose  leaves,  with  parts  of  the  Nalodaya  and 
other  poems. 
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XXVU.—Kddambari. 

Palm  leaves — Telugit  Character^ 

A  series  of  tales  in  highly  polished  or  poetical 
prose,  by  Bana  or  Vdna  Bhatta:  this  writer  is 
considered  cotemporary  with  the  Kaliddsa  of 
Bhoja's  court,  and  is  one  of  those  noticed  ia 
the  Bhoja  Prahandha :  the  Kddambari  is  wok 
unfinished  work. 

XXVIII. — Champ u  Rdmayana. 

a.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character:  imperfect. 

b.  one  kanda,  Ayodhya  k:  incomplete. 

c.  Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

d.  Ditto  Ditto;  incomplete. 

e.  Ditto  Ditto. 

A  history  of  Rdma,  written  in  mixed  prose  and 
verse :  the  first  six  cantos  are  usually  attributed  to 
Bhoja  and  Kdlidds  as  a  joint  composition :  manu- 
script a.  calls  the  author  ViderbhaRdja:  the  seventh 
and  last  canto  was  added  by  Lakshmana  Siiri. 

XXIX. — Champu  Bharat. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

An  abridgement  of  the  Bharata  in  twelve 
Stavakas  or  sections^  by  Ananta  Bhatta. 

XXX. — Champu  Bharata  Vydkht/dnam. 

Paper. — Telugu  Character. 

A  commentary  or  abridgement  of  the  Bhdrat^g 
by  Nrisimhdchart/a. 
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XXXI. — Sakuntala  Ndtaka. 

SL.     Paper — Devanagari  Character, 
b.     Palm  leaves —Telugu  Character^ 

The  Drama  of  Sakuntala;  translated  by  Sir 
William  Jones. 

XXXII. — Sakuntala   Vydkhydna. 

Paper — Devanagari. 

A  commentary  on  Sakuntala  by  Katavema,  son 
of  Kdta  Bhiipa,  minister  of  Vasanta,  the  Rdja  of 
Kumdragiri  a  place  on  the  frontiers  oi  the  Nizam's 
country.  Vasanta  was  himself  the  author,  at  least 
nominally,  of  a  dramatic  work  entitled  Vasantara^ 
jijja. 

XX  XI II. —  Vikramorvasi. 

a.  Palm  leaves  ^Telugu  Character. 

b.  Ditto  Ditto. 

c.  Ditto  Ditto:   damaged. 

A  drama  on  the  loves  of  Pururavas  and  Urvasi 
by  Kdlidasa,  translated  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  in  bis 
Hindu  Drama. 

XXXVJ ,—Mdlati  Mddhava. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character;  incomplete* 

A  Drama  by  Bhavabhuti  described  at  length  by 
Mr.  Colebrooke,  (A.  R.  X.)  and  translated  in  the 
Hindu  Drama :  the  text  is  accompanied  with  a  gloss. 
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XXXV. — Bhava  PradipikL 

.Palm  leaves— Grandhan^  Character. 

A  commentary  on  the  Mdlati  Mddhava  by 
Tripurdri  Euri^  the  son  of  Parvatanatha  Yajwi^ 

XXXVI, — Prahodha  Chandrodaya. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character* 

The  rise  of  the  moon  of  Intellect.  A  meta* 
physical  Drama^  translated  by  Dr.  Taylor.  Manu- 
script incomplete. 

XXXVII.— Midrc  Rdkshasa. 

a.  Palm  leaves— Tel  ugu  Character. 

b.  Paper — Telugu  Character. 

The  seal  of  R:ksha$a;  a  drama  in  seven  uctsi 
upon  the  subject  of  Chandragupta's  succes- 
sion, or  the  sovereignty  of  Sandrocolus:  thi» 
is  amongst  the  translations  of  the  Hindu  Dramas. 

XXXVIII.— MwraVi  Ndtaka. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

A  Drama  in  six  acts,  founded  on  the  history 
of  Rdma,  by  Murdri  Misra:  an  account  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Hindu  Drama. 

XXXIX — Sankalpa  Suryodaya. 

Palm  leaves — Tekigu  Character. 
Paper — Telugu  Character. 

A  philosophical  drama  by   Venkatan&th,    sur^ 
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named     Veddnta    Achdrya  :   he  is  said  io  have 
been   contemporary  with  Mddhava   Achdrya, 

XL. — Sudersana    Vijaya. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character,  defective. 

A  drama  on  the  destruction  of  Paundraka, 
by  the  Chakra  or  discus  of  Krishna:  taken  from, 
the  Bhdgavat  and  dramatised  by  Srinivds  Achd^ 
rya. 

XLI. —  Vasantikd  parinaya. 

Palm  leaves— T^elugu  Character;  incomplete. 

The  marriag^e  of  Vasantikd,  a  wood  nymph, 
with  the  deity  Ahobaleswara :  a  drama  intended  to 
celebrate  the  form  of  Siva  so  called.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  Vaishnava  priest,  the  founder  of  a  celebrat- 
ed religious  establishment  at  Ahohala  :  his  name 
or  title  was  Srimat  ch'hatayati  and  he  was 
especially  venerated  by  Mukunda  Deva,  a  Gaja- 
pati  prince,  who  reigned  in  the  16th  century  :  the 
author  relates  in  his  preface,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion the  Raja  put  his  shoulder  to  the  pole  of 
the  priest's  palankin  as  a  mark  of  reverence. 

XIA\,—Sareda  Tilaka. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

A  Drama  of  the  class  called  l?Aaw«;  by  Sankarct: 
an  account  of  it  is  given  in  the  tlindu  Drama» 
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XLIII. — Dasa  Kumdra  Cheritra. 

a.  Paper — ^Telugu  Character. 

b.  Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

Manuscript  a.  contains  the  four  first  chapters 
of  the  preliminary  book,  and  Manuscript  h,  the 
rest  of  the  series  of  narrativesi,  composed  by 
lyandi,  giving  the  adventures  of  ten  youths  ef 
princely  extractions :  an  abridged  translation,  these 
stories  is  published  in  the  Calcutta  Quarterly 
Magazine. 

XLIV. — Kathdsarit  Sagara. 

Paper— Devanagari  Character:  incomplete. 

A  large  collection  of  fables,  relating  to  Vat$,a 
or  his  son  Naravdhana,  king  of  Kausambi,  or  told 
to  them :  the  compilation  was  made  by  Somadeva 
JShatta,  a  Cashmirian :  an  account  of  this  work, 
and  translations  of  some  of  the  stories  are  publish- 
ed in  the  Calcutta  Quarterly  Magazine. 

XLV. — Bhoja  Prabandha^  Vetdla  Panchavinsati. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

1.  A.  brief  account  of  the  visits  paid  by 
different  poets  to  the  court  of  Bhoja,  prince  of 
Dhdra^  with  specimens  of  their  composition. 

3.  A  series  ot  tales  told  by  a  Vetdla  or 
Demon  to  Vikrania  :  some  of  these  may  be 
found  translated  in  the  Asiatic  Monthly  Journal. 
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XLVI. — Bhoja  Prahandha* 

a.  Palm  leaves — Tel ugu  Character;  iacomplete* 

b.  Ditto  Ditto. 

The   first  of  the  last  named  Works. 
XLVII. — Sinhasana  Dwdtrinsali. 

a.  Palm  leaTes-^Telugu  Character. 

b.  Ditto  Ditto. 

A  collection  of  tales  of  a  popular  character: 
they  are  narrated  by  the  thirty-two  images  which 
supported  his  throne  to  Bhoja  Rcija,  and  re- 
late chiefly  to  Vikramaditya  to  whom  the 
throne  is  said  to  have  originally  belonged. 

XLVIII. — Yddavdbhyudai/a . 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character^  incomplete. 

The  history  of  Krishna  by  Vedanldchdrya, 
a  popular  work  in  the  Peninsula :  the  Manu- 
script contains  the  last  18  books,  from  the  7th 
to  the  end. 

XLIX. — Kavikalpalatd. 

a.  Paper— Devanagari  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves— Telug^u  Character. 

A  ?3Stem  of    rhetoric,    compiled    by    Deves^ 

o 
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tcara,  the  son  of  Bhagadalta,  chief  minister  to  th* 
prince  of  Malwa, 

L. — Rasamanjari. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

A  short  work  on  amatory  expression  in  writing-, 
or  the  characters  and  sentiments  which  form  the 
subject  of  poems  on  Sringdra  or  love  :  two  copies, 
one  in»perfect. 

LI. — Rasamanjari  Prakasa. 

Paper— Devanagari  Character. 

A  commentary  on  the  work  last  described;  bj 
Ndgara  Bhatta. 

Lll. — Sdhitya  Retndkara. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  rhetoric,  illustrated  by  stanzas  com- 
prising the  substance  of  the  Rdmdyana,  by  Dhev'^ 
masuri, 

Llll. — Chitra  Mimdnsd. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  rhetoric :   incomplete. 


LI  V. — Udddharana  ChandrikS^ 

Palm  leaves — ^Telugu  Character. 

An  explanation  of  the  examples  illustrating  the 
Kdvya  Prakdsa;  composed  by  Vaidj/andlh  in  tea 

Utldsas, 

LV. — Ilasa   Taringini,     Vritta    Retndkara. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

In  the  first,  the  Rasas  or  emotions  which  are 
the  object  and  effect  of  poetical  composition,  are 
described  by  Bhdnu  Datta^  the  son  of  Jaganndthap 
a  Pundit  of  Milhila.  The  second  work  is  incom* 
plete,  it  is  a  treatise  on  Prosody  by  Kedara  Bhatta^ 

LYL — Pratdpa  Rudra  y^so  hhushanam. 

a.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character,  complete. 

b.  Ditto  Ditto    incompleteiK 

c.  Ditto  Ditto    incomplete. 

A  work  on  rhetoric,  illustrated  by  panegyrical 
Terses  relating  to  Pratdpa  Rudra,  the  prince  of  the 
Kdkateya  family,  who  reigned  slI  fVarankal,  at  the 
time  of  the  Mohammedan  invasion  of  the  Dekhin  t 
by  Vaidi/andth  TJpddhydya. 

hVlh— Retndkara. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  commentary  on  the  preceding  work,  by  Kuld'^ 
ehala  Veddchdrt/a  the  son  of  Mallinatha. 
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LVIII. — Kuvalay&nanda. 

a.  Palm  leaves-^Telugu  Character^  complete.' 

b.  Ditto  Ditto  incomplete. 

An  expansion  of  the  Chandrdloka,  a  work  ott 
rhetoric  by  Jayadeva,  by  Apyaya  Dikshita  a 
celebrated  writer,  patronised  at  the  court  of  one 
of  the  Vijayanagar  princes,  either  by  Krishna 
Ray  a  or  Venkapati  Rdya  in  the  beginning  of  tfa* 
1 6th  century. 

LIX. — Krishna  Vijaya. 

Paper. — Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  rhetoric  by  Rdmachandra,  illustrated 
by  stanzas,  giving  the  life  and  exploits  of  Krishna, 

LX. — Bharata  Sdstra. 

Palm  leaves-— Telugu  Character,  incomplete. 

A  work    on   Dramatic    dancing  and    singing^^ 
agreeably  to  the  rules  of  Bharata :   it  is  said  to  be 
the  work  of  Nandi,  the  attendant  on  Siva,  and  ur 
the  great  authority   of  professional  dancers   and 
singers  in  the  south  of  India. 

LXI. — Pandardjd  yaso  hhushana. 

Paper— Telugu  Character* 

A  work  on  rhetoric,  composed  under  the  patro« 
nage  of  Pandardjd  a  prince  of  Mysore,  by  Nrisinha  : 
it  is  hence  denominated^  the  ornament  of  Panda* 
raja's  fame. 
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LXII. — Saraswati  kanthdbhafana. 

Paper — Telugu;  very  incomplete* 

A  few  leaves  of  an  extensive  work  on  rhetoric; 
attributed  to  Bhoja. 


SCIENCE. 

Astronomy  and  Astrology, 


I. — Siiri/a  Siddkdnta  Vydkhi/dnam'. 

Film  leaves — Nandin agar!  Character,  incomplete- 
An  expliinalion  of  the  text  of  tite  Surya  Sid- 
dkdnta, ttie  celebrated  work  on  Astronomy, ,  attri- 
buteil  10  the  Sun,  and  communicated  by  him  to 
Mej/a :  the  date  and  author  of  this  work  are  Still 
undetermined.  (Colebrooke's  Algebra  Introductioik 
XLIX.)  The  comment  ia  the  work  of  Mallikdr^ 
juna  Pundit. 

11. — Surt/a  Siddhdnta. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  Surya  Siddhdnta,  with 
a  short  Telug'U  gloss. 

III. — Surya  Siddhdnta  Sabhashya. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

The  Sijri/a  Siddhdnta,  wiih  a  commentary  by 
Nrisinka,  a  native  of  Galgam  in  the  Peninsula, 
who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
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VI.— The  Goladhyuya  of  the  Siirya  Siddhanta. 

SL.     Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

b.     Ditto.  Grandham  Character,  incomplete. 

The  section  of  the  Suri/a  Siddhdnta,  on  the 
construction  of  the  armillary  sphere,  with  com- 
mentary :  that  of  manuscript  a.  is  by  Mamma 
Bhalt. 

V. — Surya  Siddhdnta  Prakdsa. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

The  Sutras  or  Rules  of  the  Si/rya  Sid- 
dhanta,  with  the  gloss  of  Arya  Bhatta:  and 
the  further  explanation  of  some  other  writer  ia 
16th  century  :  the  work  comprises  the  Ganita, 
Kdla  Kriya  and   Gol&dhydya   Pddas, 

VI. — Surya    Siddhanta   Madhyamddhikam 

Vyakhana. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

A  commentary  on  the  middle  or  astronomical 
portion  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta  by    Tartimaya. 

VII. — Surya  Siddhanta    Vyakhyd. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

A  commentary  on  these  eleven  books  of  the 
Surya  Siddhanta.  . 
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Madkya  Graha,  Bhagagrakddi, 

Sphuta,  Udai/dstamana, 

Chandra   Grahana,  Srirtgonatla, 

Surya    Grahana,  /'dta, 

Ckkedaka,  Bhiigola. 
Grahayuddka, 

The-  comment  is  by    Yellaj/a.  ^ 

VIII. — Siddhdnta  Siromanu 

a.     Palm  leavea — NanilinSgari  Clwiracteri 

h.     Ditto  Telugu  Ditto       ,  Incomplete. 

The  first  Manuscript  contains  the  ten  last 
chaplers  or  Geometry  of  the  Siddhdnta  SiTo- 
mani  of  Bhdakara  Achdrya:  the  work  is  dated 
Saka  1073  or  A.  D.   1H8. 

IX. — Vrihat   Sanhitd. 

a.     Palm  leaves — Nandinagaii  Character. 

l».     Ditto  Grandliam  Cliaracter,  imperfect. 

The  astronomical  work  of  Varahamihira,  (Cole* 
brooke's  Algebra  Introduction,  XVI.)  Mauuscript 
b.   bas   a  commentary   in    Tamul. 

X.^ — Vriddha  Parasara. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  system  of  astrology,  atributed  to  Parasara, 
the  father  of  Vi/dsa. 
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XL — Vriddha    Vasishiha  Siddhdnta. 

Paper — De  van  agar  i  Character. 

A  compendium  of  astronomy  by  the  elder  sage, 
f^enominated  Vasishtha, 

XII. —  Vardhamihira  Sanhita  Vydkht/dna,  Surya 
Siddhanta   Sphutadhydyana    Vydkhydna, 

Palm  leaves — Grand'ham  Character. 

Two  commentaries,  the  ^v%ih\  Kumaratanaya 
Yogi  on  part  of  the  system  of  Vardhamihira,  the 
second  on  the  Sphuta  chapter  of  the  Surya 
Siddhanta. 

XIII. — Aryahhatta  Vydkhyana. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

% 

A  commentary  on  the  Kdla  Kriyd,  and  Gold^ 
dhyaya  padas  of  the  work  of  Aryahhatta. 

XIV, — Jyoiisha  sangraha. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

A  tract  by  Kdsindth,  on  the  elements  of  as- 
trology, incomplete. 

XV. — Sarva  Jyotisha  sangraha. 

Palm  leaves — Nandin^ari  Character. 

A  compilation  on  astronomical  subjectSj  im- 
perfect. 


■Iuj/.« 
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XVI. — Jifotiska  Sangraha. 

Falm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  selection  of  texts,  descriptive  of  the  plane- 
tary motions,  aspects,  influences,  ^ca:  lliia  is 
different  from  the  similarly  named  work  of 
Kaaindth. 

XVII. — Jyotiska  Sangraha. 

Palm  leaves — Karnata  Character. 

A  different  work  from  the  last,  but  of  a  si- 
milar description. 

XVIII. — Jatakabharana. 

Paper -De  van  agar!  Character. 

A  work  on  nativities  by  Dundi  Rdj. 
X\X.—Jdtaka  Chandriki. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character  impcrfecL 

A  work  on  astrology  in  ten  books. 

XX. — Jdtalcakaldnidhi. 
Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 
A  compilation  from  various  astrological  works. 

XXI. — Jdtaka  Sangraha. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

Two  tracts  on  astrological  subjects. 
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XXII. —  Versha    Tanira. 

Paper — Devaiiagari  Character. 

A  work  on  Astrology,   especially  lucky  and  un- 
ucky  seasons  and  days,  by  Nilakant'ha, 

XXllL— Versha  Paddhaii. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagarl  Character. 

An  Astrological  exposition  of  the  influence  of 
particular  times  of  the  year,  by  Kesava  Achdrya, 
with  a  commentary  by  Viswandth,  the  uncle  of 
Nrisinha,  and  author  of  various  astrological  com- 
mentaries. 

XXIV. — Ilora  makaranda   Uddaharanam. 

Palm  leaves — Nan  din  agar  i  Character. 

Illustration  by  examples  of  the  calculation  of 
Nativities,  agreeably  to  the  system  of  the  Surya 
Siddh'nta,  bv  Viswanath. 

XXV. — Horasdra. 

a.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character, 

h.  ditto  ditto   -  ditto. 

c.  ditto  Grandhara  ditto,  imperfect. 

d.  ditto  Malayalam  character. 

Part  of  the  Vrihal  Jdtaka  of  Var&hamihira, 
the  section  on  the  IJora,  or  lucky  or  unlucky  iudi« 
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cations,  relating  chiefly  to  nativities,  journlesj  and 
weddings,  see  Colebrooke's  Indian  Algebra.  Int. 
45. 

XXVl.—Kdlackalcra. 

a.  Palm  leaves — Tetugu  Cfanvacter. 

b.  Ditto  ditto,  complete. 

c.  Ditto  ditto,  ineomplele. 

An  astrological  work  on  planetary  influence,  con- 
sisting of  miscelkneous  texts. 

XX\ll.~Kdlackakrc^darsa, 
Palm  leaves — Karnata  Chatacter. 
Planetary  revolutions  with  their  astrological  cha-" 
racteristics  and  consequences. 

XXym.—Kdla   Vidhana. 
Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 
llegulation  of  auspicious  and  astronomical  peri- 
ods for  the  observance  of  religious  riles,  with  a 
gloss  in  tlie  Telugu  language. 

XXIX. — Kdldmrita. 

Palm  leaves— Telu^  Cliaracter,  incomplete. 
A  treatise  on   the  seasons,    propitious  for   vari' 
ous    rites  and   acts  for    marriage,    tonsure,   inves- 
titure,   beginning    and    ending  study,   building  a 
house,     setting    op    an    image,     Qerformance    'o£ 
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funeral  rites,  agriculture  and  war,    by    Venkata 
Yajjula. 

XXX. — Kalamritavydkhydna. 

Talm  leaves — Telu<ju  Character. 

A  commentary  on  tiie  preceding;  with  the  text; 
belli   by  the  same  author. 

XXXI. — Kdlaprakdsa. 

Palm  leavea — Telugu  Character. 

Ditto  Grandham  Character,  incomplete. 

A  work  on  propitious  periods  for  religious 
observances  and  otlier  acts^  by  Nrisinha  ;  compiled 
from  other  authorities. 

XXXW—Patra  Prakasa, 

Taper — Devanagari  Character. 

A  set  of  astronomical  tables  constructed  on  the 
principle,  laid  down  in  the  Surya  Siddhanla. 

XXXIII. — Panchinga  pair  a,  iSfc. 

Paper — Devati^garl  Character. 

A  short  almanack  prepared  for  the  use  of 
Akber^  by  Ramavinada,  ^Almanacks  are  termed 
Panchdngas  from  comprising  five  chief  subjects, 
Tithis  or  lunar. days,  Nacshatras/Uwisit  asterism.s, 
fVdra  day  of  the  week,  Yoga  and  /Carana^, astro- 
logical divisions  of  the  mouth  and  day.  .  . 


^. 
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XXXI V. — Tilhinirnaya. 

Palm  leaves — Nandindgari  Character. 

A  compilation  descriptive  of  the  ceremonies 
observable  on  particular  lunar  days,  from  vari- 
ous authors. 

XXXV. —  Sarvartobhadra  chakra  vydkhydn^^  ] 

Paper — Devanagari   Character. 
Palm  leaves— -Tel ugu  Character. 

An  explanation  of  the  rules  contained  in  the 
Jayu  Srivilds  of  Golculndthy  for  the  construction 
and  application  of  the  Diagram  called  Sarvatab^ 
hadra,  used  for  casting;  nativities  and  foreteUiug 
events. 

XXXYI  —Muhurla  Mdrtanda. 

Paper— Telugu  Character. 

A  vTork  on  astrological  calculations  by  A^e$a;?a. 
XXXVII. — Muhurta  Ganapali. 

Paper — Devanigari  Character. 

An  elementary  vi^ork  on  astronomy  and  astrology, 
by  Rama  Ddsa,  imperfect. 

XXXWW.—Nakshalra  phala. 

Palm  leaves — Karnata  Character. 

Different  astrological  consequences  of  the  aspectf 
and  situations  of  4he  lunar  mansions. 
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XXX\X.—Phalabhaga. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

An  astrological  work  on  planetary  influence. 
XL. — SdragrahamanjarL 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  the  calculation  of  nativities. 
XLI. —  Vaishnava  Jj/otisha  Sdstra. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character,  incomplete. 

A  work  on  lucky  and  unlucky  seasons^  calculated 
astrologically  by  Ndrayana  Bhatt. 

X  LI  i . — Nilakanthi  Vydkhyd. 

a.  Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

b.  Ditto  Ditto. 

An  astrological  work  on  nativities  and  planetary 
influence,  of  great  popularity  in  Orissa;  a  commen-^ 
tary  by  Viswandth  accompanies  Manuscript  6. 

XLllL — Sarvartha  Chintdmani. 

a.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character 

b.  Ditto  Ditto  incomplete. 

c.  Ditto.  Grandham  Character. 

A  work  on  astrology^  and  the  effects  of  planetary 
influence^  said  to  be  by  Venkata  Serma. 
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XLIV. — Gocharanaphola. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 
The  in0uence  of  the  planets   during  respective 
'  astroitomicat  periods. 

XLV. — JyotishaTetnamala. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Cboracter. 
Astrolngical  calculation  of  lucky  and  unlucky 
periods  fur  different  acts  as  sowing  sred,  building 
houses,  &c.  and  the  favourable  and  unfavoiiiable 
events  which  befall  nations  in  peculiar  planetary 
combinations,  and  under  the  presidency  of  difterent 
heavenly  bodies  as  Venus,  Jupiier,  &c.  The  work 
includes  also  a  description  of  the  cycl^'of  sixtv  ^earfr, 
of  the  four  Fug-as,  of  the  rules  of  inlcrcalalioii,  &c, 
by  Sripatti  BHatta  with  a  commentary. 

XLVI, —  Narapati  VijoTja. 

Palm  leaves — Telpgu  Charaiter. 

-  An  astrological  work  by  Padmakara  Deva,-t)n 
the  proper  season  for  royal  acts,  as  invasion,  marrr* 
age,  &c.  according  lo  a  system  of  computation, 
made  with  different  Ckakras  or  mystical  diagrams* 
of  which  a  particular  detail  is  given. 

Xh^W.^Kuhusatiii. 

Falm  leaves— Telugu  Character  ;  incomplete. 

The  section  of  some  astrological  work,  treating  of 
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the  aversion  of  evils  threatened  by   inauspicious 
conjunctions  at  the  period  of  new  moon. 

XLVIII. — Daivajnokta  Suchi. 

Paper— Tel ugu  Character. 

Index  to  an  astrolog;ical  work  entitled  the  Dai^ 
vajna  vilasa. 

X  LIX. — Swarodaya. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  omens^  from  particular  respirations  of 

sounds. 

L. — Nakshatra  Ckintamani. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character,  incomplete. 

Account  of  the  lunar  mansions  and  their  astrolo- 
gical influences. 

LI. — Grahanddhikara. 

» 

Palm  leaves— Grandham  Character. 

A  work  on  eclipses  of  the  sun,  being  an  expan- 
sion of  the  rules  of  the  Surya  Siddkdnta  ;  by 
Tamma  Yojwa,  in  eight  chapters. 

LI  I  —  Vakyakarana  Siddhanta. 

Palm  leaves— Karnata  Character. 

Rules  and  exatnples  of  arithmetical  calculations. 
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IAll,—  Ganita  Sangraha. 

Palm  leaves — Karn^ta- Character. 

A  short  system  of  arithmetic:  the  rules  in  San^ 
scrit^  the  explanation  and  examples  in  Telugu 
and  Karnata. 

LIV. — Patiganita  Tika. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

A  commentary  on  the  Lilavati,  or  arithmetic  of 
BhaskarUy  by  Sridhara^  a  native  of  Mithila. 

LV. — Laghugraha  Manjari. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

A  short  treatise  on  planetary  influence;  by  Mad^ 
husudana. 
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GEOGRAPHY,  &c. 


I. — Trailokya  Dipikd. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

A  description  of  the  three  worlds  according  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Jainas:  this  work  is  hqwever 
chiefly  confined  to  the  geography  of  the  earths 

11. — Bbugola  Sangraha. 

Pcaper — Telugu  Character. 

A  collection  of  the  g;eographical  portions  of  vari- 
ous Purdnas,  as  the  Mat  si/ a,  Kurma.Mdrkandeya, 
Vishnu,  Vardha,  Narasinha^  the  Bhdgavat  and 
Rd  may  ana, 

1 1 1 . — Desanirnaya . 

Palm  leaves. — Grandham  Character,  incomplete. 

Description  of  the  Fifty-six  Countries  into  which 
India  is  divided;  said  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Brah^ 
mdnda  Purdna. 

IV. — Silpa  Sdstra.   " 

Palm  leaves. — Karnata  Character. 

A  work  on  the  constroction  of  temples  and  images. 


^: 
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with  their  appropriate  prayers  and  mode  of  conse- 
cration, 

V. — Silpa  Sdstra,  ' 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character,  imperrect* 

Part  of  a  work  on  architecture,  being  a  section 
descriptive  of  the  construction  of  ornamented  gate- 
waySj  &c. 

'     \l.— Silpa  Sdstra. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

Directions  for  making  images;    with   a  Teluga  . 
gloss. 

VII.— Rafna  Parikshd. 
Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 
A  work  on  precious  stones. 

VIII. — Panchardtra  Dipika. 

A  work  on  the  manufacture  of  images  their  dimeat 
sions  and  embellishment ;   by  Peddanachar^a- 

IX. —  ydstu  Sastra. 
Paper — Devaiiagari  Character. 
Ditto. — Telugu  Character. 
A  treatise  on  architecture,  ascribed  to  Viswaker- 
m&,  as  communicated  to  him  by  Vrikadraiha, 
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X. —  Vdstu  Vydkhydna. 

Palm  leaves— Tel ugu  Character. 

A  collection  of  works  oh  the  seasons  and  cere- 
monies to  be  observed  in  erecting  various  edifices, 
attributed  to  Mdnasdra,  Sanatkumara  and  Maya, 
with  a  commentary  in  the  Telugu  Language. 

XI.  —  Vdstu   Vidhi, 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  the  construction  of  buildings,  but  like 
all  others  of  the  class  rather  mystical  than  architec- 
tural ;   this  is  attributed  to  Viswakermd. 

XII. —  Vdstu  Sangraha. 

Palm  leaves — ^Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  architecture,  erection  of  buildings  and 
temples,  and  fabrication  of  images :  a  ritual  as  well  as 
a  manual  attributed  to  Viswakermd;  Q.nd  explained 
by  a  gloss   in  the  Telugu  language. 

XIII. — Vdstu  Sanatkumara. 

A  work  of  the  same  class  as  the  preceding; 
ascribed  to  Sanatkumdra,  the  son  of  Brahma  : 
with  an  occasional  gloss  in  Telugu. 


MEDICINE. 


I. — Vaidyajitana. 

Palm.  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

A  work  in  ihree  sections,  on  the  practice  of  toedi- 
ciae,  by  Rolamba  Raja. 

H. —  Vaidya  grantha. 

Pjlm  leaves — Telugu  Character,  incomplete. 

A  section  of  a  medical  work,  author  unknown:  it 

includes    (lie  description  of  the  body,   or  anatooiy, 

the  treatment  of  women  in  child  birth,   and  the 

sjmptoms  and  treatment  of  various  diseases. 

III. — Shadrasa  Nigkanta. 

a.  Paper — Telugu  Character. 

b.  Ditto — Ditto  entire; 

A  medical  work  on  the  properties  of  drags  and^ 
medicaments;   in  six  sections. 

l\.~Chikitsa  Sata  Sloka.     . 
Paper— Telugu  Character. 

A  centn,  treating;  of  the  cure  of  sundry  diseases^ 
with  a  Telugu  comment. 
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V. — Hara  pradipikd. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  alchemy  or  mercury,  and  its  combina-* 
lions,  explained  by  a  comment  in  Telugu. 

VI. —  Vaidya  Smigraha, 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  collection  of  medical  formulae,  with  an  explana- 
tion in  the  Karnata  language. 


fc. 
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Vin. — LalUdrchana  Chandriha. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character,  mcomplete. 

Rules  of  worshipping  the  goddess  Lalita,  a  form 
of  Devi. 

IX. — Satachandi  Vidkdnam. 

Paper— Devan4gari  Character. 

The  previous  and  concluding  ceremonial  to  be 
observed,  and  prayers  and  mantras  to  be  read,  vt  hen 
the  Chandi  Mahdtmya  or  esploUs  of  Durgd,  a 
sectioti  from  the  Markande^a  Purana,  is  read  a 
hundred  times  over,  as  an  act  of  piety  and  adoration. 

X.— Sarea  Paddhati. 

a.     Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character :  imperfect. 

A  ritual  of  prayer  and  worship,  addressed  to 
Siva  and  Durgd,  in  various  forms. 

XI. — Narapati  jaya  charyd. 

a.  Palm  leaves—  Nandinagari  Chararttr. 

b.  Ditto  Telngu  Character,  incomplete. 

A  work  on  the  omens  to  be  attended  to  by 
Princes  as  derived  from  particular  snunds,  or 
breathings,  the  combination  and  mystic  meanino;s 
of  letters,  &ca:  it  is  attributed  to  Bkoja,  the  king 
of  Dhar,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  conitnent 
by  Narihari. 


^ 
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V 

IV. — Kavindra  Kalpa. 

Paper — De  van  agar i  Character. 

A  collection  of  hymns  and  prayers  addressed  to 
various  deities  by  Kavindrachdrya,  a  Sanj/asi 
of  the  Saras^^«^/appellation. 

V. — Dikshd  krama  retna. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character.   . 

A  work  on  the  initiation  of  a  disciple,  and  the 
successive  ceremonies  accompanying  it :  manuscript 
imperfect. 

VI. — Mahdlakshmi  retnakosha. 

a.  Palm   leaves — Telugu  Character;  imperfect. 

b.  Ditto  Ditto        ditto 

A  work  on  the  worship  of  Maholakshmi  the 
Sakti  of  Vlshnii,  in  various  forms;  and  other  female 
divinities  of  the  same  order,  and  the  mantras  sacred 
to  them,  the  Diai^rams  on  which  thev  are  to  be 
invoked,  &c.  as  described  in  a  conversation  between 
Umd  and  Maheswara, 

VII. —  Yantroddhdra. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character, 

Directions  for  forming;  mystical  diagrams:  manu- 
ftcript  imperfect. 

u 
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V. —  Viswamaheswara  matackara. 

Palm  leaves— KamataCharacter,  imperfect. 

Ritual  of  a  Saiva  sect,  a  branch  of  the  Lin* 
gavat. 

VI, — Narakavedand.  Ptinarufpatli. 

The  punishments  of  guilt  ir.  Iiell,  and  subse- 
quent regeneration  agreeably  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Vaishnava  sect. 

YII. — Tantrasdra  Vijdkhydna. 

Palm  1  eaves -^Nandinagari  Character. 

.  Exposition  of  a  work  by  Madkwdch&rya,  ex- 
plaining the  rites  to  be  observed  in  the  worship  of 
Vishnu,  agreeably  to  the  doctrines  of  the  sect. 

yi\\.~SapiaTski  Stofra. 
Palm  leaves— Nandinagari  Character. 

Seven  stanzas  in  honor  of  Vishnu  as  Rdnuif 
called  the  Hifmn  of  the  seven  sages. 

IX. — rKrtshnakamdf/u-Ua. 

Palm  leaves —Telugu  Character. 

K  work  on  the  supremacy  of  Krishna  •  witb  an 
exposition  in  Teluga^  by  Vi^s*^tt^udi  J^tngaiah* 
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X. — Krishnakemdmrita  Vydkhy&na. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

A  commentary  on  the  preceding",  by  Papa  YeU 

III 7/ a  SurL 

XL — Sriranga  Stava. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  collection  of  Hymns  in  honor  of  Sriranga,  the 
form  of  Vishnu  worshipped  at  Seringham  on  the 
Kaveri^  said  to  have  been  presented  by  Rdma  to 
Vihhishana  ;  it  is  partly  a  compilation,  from  various 
Pur  anas  y  hy  Bhattiravar,  a  pupil  of  Venkata 
Achdrya. 

XII. — Parama  purusha prdrt' hand  Manjari. 

Palm  leaves — Telugy  Character. 

A  collection  of  hymns  and  prayers  addressed  (o 
Vishnu^  and  other  deities  by  Rdmachandra,   the 
pupil  of  Ananda  Tirtha. 

XIII. — Bhdgavat  Samdradhand  vidhi. 

Palm  leaves. — Grandham  Character. 

A  work  on  the  usages  of  the  Vaishnavas,  their 
distinguishing  marks,  &ca  :  it  is  said  (no  doubt 
untruly)  to  be  a  portion  of  the  last  part  of  the 
legislative  work  of  Parasara. 
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XIV. — N&redci  PanchaTtUrdgama'. 

Fatm  Ubtcs. — Telugu  Character. 

A  description  of  the  i  mies  to  be  observed 

in  the  worship  of  Sakti,  at    he  Vijaya  dasami  or 

Dasakara,  as  described  by  .   dreda  to  Gautama. 


% 


MIMANSA, 


I. — Adhikarana  Mala. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  the  Purva  Mimansd  system,  or  the 
explanation  of  the  ritual  of  the  Vedas,  being  a 
glogs  upon  the  Sutras  of  Jaiminiy  the  founder  of 
this  school ;   by  Apyaya  Dibshita. 


SANKHYA. 


I. — Sdnkhya  Chandrikd. 

Paper— Devanagari  Character. 

A  short  treatise  on  the  Sdnkhya  System  of  Phi- 
losophy, by  Ndroyana  Tir'tha. 


^ 


JAIN   LITERATURE. 


l.—Adi  Purana. 

a.  Sanscrit,  Hila  Kamata  <'haract(r,  Palm  leaves. 

b.  ditto,  incoraplete;  25  Sections. 

c.  ditto,  ditto ;  the  last  portion. 

The  first  I'urdna,  or  more  correctly  the  first 
part  of  a  collective  body  of  legends,  to  which  Ihe 
Jamas  have  applied  the  term /*ur(iMfl.  The  com- 
pilation is  ascribed  to  Jinasena  Acki'irya,  who 
is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Vikravmditya, 
but  who  was  probably  much  later.  In  the  Parana, 
liowever,  the  interlocutors  are  Srenika  the  kin^, 
and  Gaulama  llie  disciple  of  Mahi-ira,  »ho 
relates  the  formation  of  the  prei^ent  world,  and  the 
birth  and  actions  of  Vrishabha,  the  first  Tirthan- 
kara  or  Pontiff",  and  Bkaraia  the  Ckakraverttl  or 
universal  Emperor,  until  the  death  or  emancipation 
of  both.  According  to  this  auihoruv,  Vrtsluthha 
was  first  born,  &c.  Mahabata  Chabravcrlti,  being 
instructed  ia  the  Jain  doctrines^  he  was  ueiLt  bora 
in  the  second  heaven  as  Saiitaaga  deca.  He  was 
next  born  as  yajrajangha-  son  of  I'ajrabdAu, 
kiii^  of  Vtftata  kata,  a  city  on  the  SUodd,  ooe  of 
the  rivers  of  Makdmerm,    Havto;  in  this  existeoce 
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given  food  to  a  Jain  mendicant,  he  was  born  as  a 
teacher  of  that  faith  named  Jrycf.  From  thence  he 
returned  to  the  second  heaven,  as  Swayamprabha 
deva,  and  was  aojain  born  a  prince,  the  son  of  the 
Raja  of  Sasini  mahanagar,  by  the  name  of  Swoedi. 
He  again  became  a  divinity  as  Achj/utendra,  pre- 
siding ov^r  the  16th  Swerga  or  heaven.  He  was 
then  born  as  Vajran^bhi,  son  of  Vajrasena^  king 
of  Pundarikini  nagar ;  having  obtained  great 
purity,  he  was  born  as  Sarvdrthasiddhi  Deva,  in 
a  part  of  the  upper  world  above  the  16th  heaven, 
and  only  12  Yojans  from  the  site  of  Moksha  or 
final  liberation.  His  next  birth  was  as  Vrishabha, 
the  Tirthankara,  the  son  of  Nabhiy  by  Meru  devi; 
king  and  queen  of  Saketa  nagar.  His  incarnation 
was  announced  by  the  fall>  morning  and  evening  for 
six  months,  of  three-hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
precious  stones.  The  goddesses  Sri,  Kri,  Dhriti, 
Kirtti,  Budhi  and  Lakshmi  were  sent  by  Deven^ 
dra  to  wait  on  Meru  Devi,  during  her  pregnancy, 
and  feed  her  with  the  fruit  of  the  Kalpa,  or  all 
bestowing  tree  of  heaven,  and  at  his  birth,  Deven^ 
dra  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  every  division  of  the 
universe  came  to  render  homag-e.  Devendra  bath- 
ed  the  child  with  the  contents  of  the  Sea  of  milk^ 
and  gave  him  the  name  of  Vrishabha,  The  saint 
had  two  wives,  and  a  hundred  children;  for  whose 
instruction,  he  invented  all  the  arts  aqd  sciences. 
Thus^he  taught  dramatic  poetry  to  bis  wnBharata, 
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ftmalory  poetry  to  his  son  Bakuhali,  grammar  to  hia 
Atiaghler  Brahmi,  and  aritbmeiic  la  his  rlaughter 
Sundari;  after  tliis  he  wiihdrew  to  a  life  of  abstract 
purityj  which  elevated  liim  to  llie  rank  of  a  Jitia 
or  Tirthankara,  and  finalJy  closed  liis  existence  in 
any  chapter.  Thewoik  comprises  various  doctrinal 
sections,  as  well  as  nunverous  legends,  wholly 
peculiar  to  the  sect.     It  is  divided  into  47  Books. 

II. —  Uttara  Purdna. 
Sanscrit — Hala  Kamata  Character,  palm  leaves. 

■  This  19  a  coniinuation  of  the  preceding,  conlain- 
ing  the  narratives  of  the  twenty-three  Tirihanka- 
ras,  down  to  Maftau/ra,  and  of  liie  t'hakraveritis 

Vdsudevas,  ^ca.  emperors  and  kin^?,  io  Srenika, 
king  of  Majjadha.  This  part  of  tiie  work  includes 
some  traditions,  coinmon  to  Pauranic  ficiiun,  as 
those  of  Parasurdma,  Ramachandra,  ihe  Pan- 
dava,  and  Kaurava  Princes,  and  Krishna :  the 
ontlines  of  these  stories  are  unucli  the  same  as 
usual,  but  there  are  important  variations  in  the 
details. .  Krishna  is  stjled  a  Tiikhandddhtpali, 
or  Lord  of  three  portions  of  the  win  Id,  and  he  is 
the  disciple  of  the  Tirthankara  Neminith.  The 
work  consists  of  76  sections. 

111. —  Chdmunda  Rdi/a  Purdna. 

a.  Karnata  language  and  Character,  Palm  leaves. 

b.  Ditto  Ditto. 

A  collection  of  works,  entitled  Pur&nas,   giving 
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an  accotrnt  of  the  sixty-three  celebrated  personages 
of  the  Jainas,  or  the  twenty-four  Tirthankaras, 
twelve  Cliakraverttis,  nine  Vdsudevas,  nine  Swfr- 
labalaSy  and  nine  Vishnudwishas  or  foes  of 
Vishnu:  most  of  these  are  famiiar  to  Hindu 
mythology,  and  are  specified  in  the  vocabulary 
of  Hemachandra,  whence  they  have  been  parti- 
cularised by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  (As.  Res.  IX.)  This 
collection  is  attributed  to  Chdmunda  Rdyu,  the 
minister  of  Rachamalia,  kii>g  of  Madura  in  the 
Dekhin,  to  wliom  the  foundation  of  the  Jain  Esta- 
blishment at  Bdligoia,  is  ascribed;  as  detailed  by 
Colonel  Mackenzie  and  Dr.  Buchanan^  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  Chdmunda 
Raya,  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  year  600  of  the 
Kali  age^  by  which  is  to  be  understood  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  last  Tirthankara, 
OP  Verddhamdna  Swdmi,  variously,  computed  as  oc- 
curring 600  or  477  years  anterior  to  the  era  of 

Vikramddityay  which   would  place  this  personage 

either  136  years  before  the  Christian  era  or  77  years 
after  it:   a  date  altogether  inadmissible  although 

supported   by   an  inscription.     The  Jain  religion, 

appears   to  have  grown   out  of  the   down  falT  of 

that  of  the  Bauddhas  about  the  eighth  or  ninth 

century.       The    following    translations    from   the 

14th  section   may   be   taken  as  specimens  of  the 

legendary  literature  of  this  sect. 
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«f  The  Fourteenth  or  Anauta  Tirtkakttra  Furdna." 

alha  the  Arusu  ot  Ariehtapurfi,  of  Airdvata  K-ihitra 

\dana  Mandira,    (or  Eastern   Meru,)    in   the  Data 

K     anda     1      oa,      receiving     rd'  [ious     instructions      from 

t  a  Jina,   he  became   (  s^usted  tviih    the  world, 

■^■.  h  Kingdom  tohisSonG/iannriif^a,   he  adop« 

ted  a  1      -ti  life,  read  thro'  the  eleven  Angas,    and  con- 

t  d         !         ti         .  nat   or  meditations,   he  acquira 

«  quality  fi       j      n  ning  a  Tirlhakar :    pup- 

I  bis  religio  :e,    he  quilted  his  body,  and   was 

in  the   A'  ;  Kalpa  in  the    PinhpoUara    f'hnana  as 

Ac  ra,  withal      of  twenty-two  Si/^'^raj,  of  the  stature 

oft     re  cubits,  of  subdued  a  Bs,  perfectly  contented  with 

with  a  knov  g  as  far  as  to  the  Eeveatb 

1       d,  he  1  ipiness  of  tjiat  world. 

Aft^wards  -  Jayasy6tna  Divi,  the  consort  of  Sivihasena 
MabdrajOy  of  the  Katj/apa  Golra,  <  the  lineage  of  Ikshwaku^ 
the  raXer  ot  Ayodkyapuram  in  the  harala  Kshetra  of  Jam~ 
iuDmipa,  on  the  1st  day  of  the  month  Karlika,  nnder  the 
Star  Revolt,  about  break  ot  day,  saw  the  sixteen  Dreami:,  and 
also  that  of  the  Elephant  entering  in  at  her  mouth,  which  she 
mentioned  to  her  ronsort,  who  was  an  Avadip/ydni,  and 
getting  the  interpretations  of  them  from  him,  she  was  happy, 
and  Saadhermendra  performing  the  happy  ceremony  of 
descending  from  Heaven  on  Earth,  Jchyalendra  became 
impregnated  in  the  womb  of  the  Queen  At  that  time  on  the 
last  Pa^  of  ten  ^Jgaras  of  the  term  of  Vlmnltt  Kirlla&ar,yrhen 
virtue  had  faded  one-third,  he  waa  born  on  the  12th  of  the  dark 
halfofthe  month  7^»A/o,  under  the^'^ar,  Revati,  in  the  Puf A/ia 
Yuga,  and  saw  Dhermendra  performing  the  happy  worship 
of  being  born  in  the  world,  and  as  the  new  born  infant  was  born 
with  Atlanta  Gnydna,  or  illimitable  wisdom,  he  called  him 
Atlanta  Tirlhakar,  and  returned  to  his  residence  :  his  life  was  to 
continue  for  three  millions  of    i  "  "tO  cubit» 
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and  his  color  golden :  his  childhood  comprised  a  period  of 
seven-liundredand  fifty  thousand  years:  his  Reign  continued  for 
fifteen^hundred  thousand^  after  which  on  a  certain  day  seeing  a 
JV/e/6or  fall^  and  considering  that  this  life  wouldbe  dissolved  in  tho 
same  manner,  he  became  disgusted  with  the  world,  and  Lokhnti* 
ka  Deva  gave  him  religious  instruction,  on  which  he  transferred 
his  kingdom  to  his  Son  Arinjaya^  getting  into  the  conveyance 
called  Sagaradaila,  he  went  to  the  Suyeithuka  Fana, 
performing  six  fastings^  in  company  with  lOOO  Princes,  he 
adopted  a  penitential  life  on  the  l2th  of  the  dark  half  of  the 
month  Jyeshta,  in  the  evening  under  the  Star  Revati,  on 
which  he  acquired  the  fourth  degree  of  knowledge,  and  on  the 
next  day  went  to  Ayodhyapuri  to  beg,  and  Visshoka  Nripa^ 
of  the  colour  of  gold,  granted  alms^  on  which  the  five  wonder^ 
were  exhibited,  and  after  l2  years  had  expired,  in  dumb 
contemplation,  he  obtained  the  Kevalajnydna  under  an 
Asrvaiiha  tree  in  the  abovementioned  garden,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  dark  half  of  the  month  Chaiira,  on  the  evening  under 
the  Star  RevcUi ;  Saudherma  Indra,  performed  the  happy 
ceremony  of  becoming,  a  Kevalagnydni,  and  giving  him  the 
1008  virtuous  names,  he  returned. 

He  had  52  Ganadharas  from  Jayadhama  downwards, 
1000       Furvadharas. 
39,000    Sikshakaras. 
4032        Avadijnyanii. 
'   5000       Kevalis, 
8000        Vicriurdis. 
5000        Man  a  pariyagnvdni, 
2,00,000  Vadis. 

1,08,000  Aryakaras  from  Survasi  downwards* 
2,00,000  Sravanas. 
4,00,000  Srdvakas. 
Devat  and  Devis,  without  number. 
Quadrupeds  and  Birds  without  number. 
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1 1                                reli|  js  morals  in  the  worl  J  fcr 

7  thousiind  years,  iti  Arga 

it  ■(             CO            to  tmera  Pitrval,    and   leav- 

1  in  ci-mpaiiy   willi   500   Munit 

in                           la  o.ie  mondi,    on    the  firs» 

the            ,  of  the  of  the   dark  half  of  the 

1                      S  VHll,     Anaiila   Bliattdraha. 

de,         i    Saudi  mt    ludra     performed     the 

Kt            1,1  d^iiicing  with  happiness,  he 

ilia  dwelh 


The    Story    of  Suprabha  the  Baladeva   and  Purtishollamtt 
the  Faiu-deva,  ^e  deacendtaitB  '  ot  Srimad  Anatila   Ttriha&ari 

Smkena,  the  king  of  Padmapurn,  in  the  Bharata 
Kshelra,  in  Jamba  Divipa,  had  500  Consorts :  the  State 
Queen  was  called  Priydnanda  Devi,  with  vthom  he  enjoj-ed 
every  feHcity.  One  day  Chaiid'ahhushaim,  the  Jdltipali  of 
Malaya  Dh,  coming  to  this  city  from  motives  of  friendship, 
saw  the  Queen,  and  fell  deeply  in  love  with  her,  and  made  use 
of  every  stratagem  and  carried  her  away  with  him.  The  king, 
fSushena)  became  very  much  grieved  at  this  misfortune,  and 
said,  f  am  really  unfortunate,  and  have  not  performed  any 
virtuous  action :  he  then  forsook  the  world,  and  afler  re- 
maining some  time  thus,  he  went  one  liny  to  Sieydmsa 
GanadhoTy  and  obtained  from  him  the  state  of  art  Ascetic, 
and  performed,  the  Penance  of  Sim/ta-vicii'rUa,  and  wishing 
as  the  accomplishinent  of  his  penance,  that  he  might  be 
re-born  in  his  next  birth,  with  so  much  beauty  that  he  might 
be  admired  by  all  who  saw  him,  and  thnt  there  should  be  none 
tu  oppose  his  authority :  remaining  for  one  month  in  this  state 
and  with  this  wish,  he  quitted  his  body,  and  was  born  in  the 
Snkasrdra  Kalpam  as  a  God  (Deva)  and  enjoyed  every 
-  felicity  there  for  18  Sagarat  of  years. 
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Afterwards  Maha  Bala^  the  Arasu  of  Anandapura  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  of  Jamhu  Dwipa,  becoming  disgusted 
with  the  world,  went  to  Prajdpalana  Jatna,  and  obtained  the 
rules  of  Asceticism  from  him,  and  performed  the  Penance  of 
Simha-vicriritay  and  in  the  perfect  state  of  a  Sanyasi  quit- 
ting his  earthly  frame:  he  wa3  born  in  the  Sahasrara 
Kalpa,  the  pleasures  and  happiness  of  which  world  he  enjoy* 
€d  for  18  Sagaras  of  years. 

Soma  Prabha  Raja,  having  descended  from  the  Mahendra 
Kalpa,  ruled  over  Dwaravatipntana,  situated  in  the  Bharata 
Kshetra  in  Jarribu  Dwipa,  with  a  life  of  42,000  years :  hia 
size  was  90  yards  length,  his  State  Queen  was  called  Jayavalij 
who  on  a  certain  night  dreahit  an  auspicious  dream  :  on  the 
Bhadrapada  Nakshatra,  Maha  Bala  Chef  r a  was  born  to  her 
by  the  name  of  Suprabha,  and  to  another  of  his  Consorts  named 
Sit  a,  Susena  Cherra,  was  born  by  the  name  of  Purtshotlama, 
they  were  both  surnamed,  Baladeva  and  Fdsudeva,  the  for- 
mer was  of  a  white  color,  and  the  latter  of  a  blue  color; 
they  were  each  of  the  height  of  Mty  yards,  their  lives  were, 
to  last  for  five-hundred  thousand  years,  and  they  were  ruling 
over  the  kingdom  of  their  father. 

In  course  of  time  Madhu  Kaitah ha j  the  king  of  Varduasi 
Putana,  in  the  Kdsi  Desa,  sent  word  to  them  to  become  tri- 
butary to  him,  but  they  being  unwilling  to  pay  tribute,  drove 
away  the  Ambassadors,  whose  Sovereign  on  hearing  of  the 
indignity  'they  had  suffered,  assembled  his  f  rmy  and  came  to 
give  them  battle  :  on  meeting  he  flung  his  Chal'ra  at  ParU" 
shoitamay  which  so  far  from  hittinif  him,  came  and  stood  near 
him  :  Purushotiama  then  picking  up  the  Chakra  in  his  turn, 
flung  it  at  Madku  Kaitabha^  who  was  slain  by  it :  after  which 
he  became  Adhipaii  of  three  Khnndas^  and  ruling  over  the 
Kingdom  for  some  time,  TurushoUama  on  his  dissolution,  leav- 
ing his  body,  his  Soul  went  to  Hell,  but  Suprabha  after  the 
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(teath  of  his  brother  being  much  grieved,  wtnt  to  somaprahha 
Kevali,  and  received  initiation  from  him,  and  acquiring  tha 
atate  of  a  Kevali,  he  obtained  Beatitude.  Mudku  Kuilabha, 
alao  afler  hie  death  went  to  heil. 

W .S^ntindtka  Purana. 

Kamata  language  and  Character,  Palm  leaves. 

An  account  of    tiie  birth,   action^,    and    6nal 

emancipation  of  the  BJxteenth  of  the  Tirthankaras, 

also  a  Chakravertli  or  universal  emperor,    by  Ka- 

mala  Bhava. 

V. — Pushpadhanta  Purana. 

Karnata  language  and  Character,  Palm  leaves. 

Hisiory  of  the  ninth  Jina,  in  his  first  life  ai 
Mahdpadma,  son  of  Padmanabha,  and  in  his 
second  as  a  prince  and  sage,  by  Gunaverma,  who  is 
considered  ^to  have  been  contemporary  with  Vira 
Vtldla  Rdi/a,  king  of  Dorasamudra. 

VI. — -ChatuTvinsati  Purana. 

Tamal  language  and  Character,  Falm  leaves. 

An  account  of  various  Sovereigns,  peculiar  (o 
ihe  legendary  history  of  the  Jainas,  who  flourishecl 
contemporaneously  with  the  twenty-four  Jinas,  as 
Vidyddhara,  Makdbala,  Vajrabahu,  Vajrugar- 
hka,  Nabki,  Vrishabka,  Bharata,  Anukampana, 
Sripdla,  Samudravijajfa,  Srishena,  Sfc,  In  three 
books,  by  Viraaoma  Suri. 
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VII. — Harivansa. 

Karnata  language  and  Character,  Palm  leaves,  incomplete. 

An  account  of  tlie  family  and  exploits  of  ifns/ma, 
with  brief  notices  of  the  acts  of  the  Kaurava  and 
Pdndava  Princes.  It  differs  from  the  liari  Vansa 
portioii  of  ihe  Mahdbhurat  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  subject  it  comprises,  but  the  legends  are  the 
same  as  those  in  the  Mahdhhdrat :  by  Mungardsa. 

VIII. — Nagakumdra  Cheritra. 

Karnata  language  and  Character,  Palm  leaves,  four  Chapters. 

Legendary  account  'Of  a  Prince  of  Mathura, 
named  Njo-a/^umdra,  represented  as  contemporary 
with  Nemnath,  the  twenty-second  Tirthdnkara, 
by  liahuvali  kavi 

IX. — Jivandhara    Charitra. 

Karnata  language  and  Character,  Palm  leaves. 

Legendary  history  of  a  Prince  named  Jivand" 
hara,  son  of  Sati/andhara,  king  of  Ileminga. 

X. — Sanatkumdra  Cheritra, 

Karnata  language  and  Character,  Palm  leaves. 

Legendary   history  of  a  Prince   named   Sanat" 

kumdra,  as  supposed  to  be  related  by  Gautama  to 

Srenika:   this   personage  is  described  as  the  son  o^ 

Viswasend,  king  of  Hastinapura,  a  Chakravertti, 

and  saint:  by  Kumara  Bammarasa. 
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XI. — Bkarateswara  Ckertlra. 

Karn&ta  language  and  Character,  Palm  leaves. 
Legendary  history  of  Bkaraia,  llie  son  of  Riska' 
bha,  the  first  •/afnEoiperur  of  India:  by  Rein&kara 
Muni. 

XII. — Manmatka    Cheritra. 

KarnSta  language  and  Character,  I'alm  i^aves. 

Account  of  Prad^umna,  an  incaruuiinn  of  fine 

God  of  luve  Manmatka,  as  the  son  uf  Kriafma 

and  Ruhmini;  as  far  as  it  extends^  it  conforms  to 

the  legends  of  Itie  Hindus:  by  Mungarasa. 

XIII. — Pujyapdda  Ckeritra. 

Karnata  language  and  Character,  Palm  leaves. 
Legendary  history  of  Pujyapdda,  a  celebrated 
writer  and  grammarian,  (he  aulhor  of    ihe  Kdri- 
kivrilli;  a  commentary  on  theaphorismsof  PaWni. 

XIV. — Jinadaila  Raya  Cheritra. 

Karnata  language  and  character.  Palm  leares,  six  copies. 

Legendary  history  of  Jmadatta  Rat/a,  vrho  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  inscriptions  was  king 
of  Humbiija,  in  the  Bednur  country,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ninth  century:  by  Brammar/a  kavt. 
Whatever  might  be  expected  from  the  preceding 
CkerUras,  it  might  bare  been  thought  that  Ibia 
would  hare  afforded  something  like  historical  in- 
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terest.  It  is  however  equally  |Hierile  with  the  rest.' 
Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
persona jjes,  who  are  the  subjects  of  these  Jain 
legends,  had  a  real  existence,  the  circumstances 
ascribed  to  them  are  entirely  the  fancy  of  a  late 
period,  and  relate  little  else  than  their  birth,  marri- 
age, t  levation  to  the  throne,  some  imaginary  feat  of 
arms,  their  becoming  the  disciples  of  some  of  the 
Tirthakaras^ihe'w  abandoning  their  power  for  a  life 
ofsaiictityand theirfinal  emancipation.  Thus,  Jina* 
datta  is  described  as  the  son  of  the  Raja  Sahakara, 
who  marryin"*  a  new  wife,  conceives  an  aversion  io 
his  son,  who  becomes  a  voluntary  exile:  during  his 
wanderings  he  founds  the  city  of  Paumbuja  or 
Humbujaj  and  marries  the  nymph  PadmdvatL 
He  afterwards  becomes  king  of  bis  native  city,  and 
protects  the  Jain  faith  for  a  certain  period,  till  his 
wife  who  was  Q.Ndgakani/ a yOV  maiden  of  the  serpent 
race,  returns  to  Pdtala,  on  which  the  king  adopts 
the  life  of  an  ascetic,  and  after  a  period  of  abstract 
devotion,  ascends  to  Heaven. 

XV. — KalpasuLra. 

a.  Sanscrit  Language — Devanigari  Character. 

b.  Paper — incomplete. 

A  translation  and  explanation  of  the  Jaina  Prd- 
hrit  work,  which  contains  the  apfhorisms  of  the 
beet,  with  the  life  of  the  last  Tirthankara  or 
Mahdvira,  see  A.  R.  vol.  IX. 
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XVI. —  Gomati'swara  Prattshthu  CherUra. 
KarnaU  I.angiiflge  anil  Character — Palm  leaves. 
An  account  by  Chandraifa  Kavi,  of  the  erection 
of  tiie  image  of  Gojnadswara,  bv  tlie  king  of 
Pandia,  including  some  legends  reJming  lu  llie  first 
Tirthankara  and  to  Bharata,  the  fu'^t  Chakru' 
vertti,  the  substance  of  liie  l*?getid  as  rel.iiing  to 
Gomatiswara,  is'  given  in  Colonel  fticKenxie's 
account  of  the  Jains,  As.  R.  vo!.  IX, 

XVII. — Samyakiwa  Kaunrndi 

a.  Karndta  Language  and  Character — Palm  leaves. 

b.  Tamul  ditto  ditto  ditto. 

A  collection  of  tales  overheard  by  Uditodaya 
Raja,  as  related  hy  Arhadddsa  and  his  eight  wives, 
the  general  purport  of  which  is  tlie  adupum  of  tiie 
Jain  faiih  by  tlie  narrators.     Uy  Mnngarasa. 

XVIII. — Dhermaparikshd. 

KarnaUi  Language  and  Character — PiUru  leaves. 
Account  of  a  conversation  upon  Ihe  natuteof  the' 
Hindu  Gods,  CHid  the  religious  observances  lo  be 
followed  by  the  Jains,   between   two  Vulijitdkaras, 
Manovega  and  Favanavega,  by  VrulavilAsi. 
'KX'K-.—Aparajita  Sataka. 
Karnata  L:inguage  and  Character — Palm  leaves. 
A  tract  of  100  Stanzas  on  tlie  religious  obser- 
vances held  in  esttmalioii  amongst  the  Jatnas,  by 
Retndkara  Amragatu. 
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XX. — Jinamuni  Tanaya  Nitisara. 

a.     Karnata  Language  and  Character. 
h.    Another  copy  ditto. 

The  instructions  delivered  by  a  Jain  teacher  to 
liis  pupils  on  morality  and  religion,  by  Chandra 
kirtti-chitti,  a  native  of  Champa. 

XXI. — Arddhananiii, 

Karnata  Language  and  Character,  Pal  in  leaves. 

The  rules  of  religious  and  moral  conduct,  address- 
ed (o  per-ons  of  iU^Jain  faith,  and  of  the  Vaisjt/n, 
the  mercantile  or  agricultural  class,  by  Chandra-' 
kirtlL 

XX 11. — Dhermdmrita  Hatha . 

Kernata  Language  and  Character,  Palm  leaves. 

The  philosophical  and  moral  code  of  the  Jains  as 
related  t  >  Srenika  by  Gautama,  the  pupil  and 
disciple  of  Verddhamdna,  the  last  Jinay  consisting 
of  eight  injunctions  and  four  prohibitions,  viz. 

1.  To  discard  doubt. 

2.  To  perform  acts  without  expectation  of  ad- 
vantage. 

3.  To  administer  medicine  to  a  person  of  su- 
perior  sanctity  when  ill. 

4.  To  have  a  steady  faiih. 

5.  To  cover  or  palliate  anothers  faults. 
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6.  To  confirm  the  wavering  failh  of  another. 

7.  To  be  kind  to  alt  of  ihe  same  persuasion. 

8.  To  convert  others  to  the  same  belief. 

9.  Not  to  injure  animal  life. 

10.  Not  to  lie. 

11.  Nottogteal. 

1^.     Not  to  indulge  in  sensual  pleasures. 
By  Digambara  Dasa. 

XXIII. — Dwddaa/inupre/csM. 
Kemkta  Language  and  Character,  Palm  leaves. 

An  exposition  of  iheJaina  doctrines  regarJiog 
Jiva  and  Jtmd  or  Life  and  spirit;  under  twelve 
considerations;  by  Brammaya  Kavi. 

XXIV. —  Talmartha  Sutra   Vydlehi/anam. 
Sanscrit  Language,  Grundham  Character,  Falni  leaves. 

An  extensive  exposition  of  the  Jaina  Doctrines 
as  contained  in  ihe  Tatwdrtha  Sutra  :  the  coni- 
mentator  is  said  to  be  Vira  Munni. 

XXV. — Agama  Sangraha. 

Sanscrit  Langu.<ge,  Hala  Kernata  Character,  Palm  learn. 
The  practical  ritnal  of  the  Jainas  being-  a  col- 
lection of  prayers  and  formulie  for  different  ceremo- 
nial observances,  as  the  consecration  of  temples,  the 
Moiship  of  the  images  of  the  Tirtkartkaras,  §ca. 
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XXVI. — Homavidhana 

Sanscrit,  Hala  Kernata  Chai-acter,  Palm  leaves. 

The  mode  of  performing  sacrifices  with  fire.  By 
Brahma  Suri. 

XXVII. — Laghu  Sangraka. 

Sanscrit,  Hala  ^ernata  Character,  Palm  leaves. 

A  small  ritual  for  oblations  with  fire  to  the  nine 
planets,  with  directions  ft)r  constructing  the  pits  or 
holes  in  which  the  fire  is  prepared  :  by  Brahma 
SurL 

X XV 1 II. — Dasabhakli  Panchastuti. 

Sanscrit,  Hala  Kernata  Character,  Palm  leaves,  defective. 

A  collection  of  prayers  for  difierent  occasions,  as 
those  addressed  to  progenitors,  expiatory  prayers, 
prayers  to  be  used  in  the  morning,  praises  of  the 
twenty-four  Tirthankaras,  8fc.  The  prayers  are 
ascribed  to  Gautama  and  other  Jain  teachers. 

XXIX. — Nityabhiskekavidki. 

Palm  leaves,  Grandham  Character. 

The  manual  on  the  times  and  mode  of  bathing 
&c.  the  images  of  the  Jinas, 

XXX. — Chdmundarhya  Sataka. 

Sanscrit,  Hala  Karndta  Character,  Palm  leaves. 

Le^endarv  account  of  the  Estabhshment  of  Go- 
matisfi,  by  Chamundardya,  see  No.  XVI. 
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XXXl.—Pratiiktkd  tUaka. 

Sanscrit,  Hila  Earnala  Character,  Palm  leaves. 

Rules  for  erecUiif;^. consecrating  an<I  viorsliipping 
tlie  images  of  ihe  twenty-four  Jaina  Tirthankaras  .- 
by  Hjmackandra. 

XXXII. — Surasa  Sangrafia. 

Sanscrit,  Hala  Kem^ta  Character,  Ts\m  leaves. 

An  extensive  treatise  on  Materia  Medica  Dis- 
ceases  and  tiieir  treatment,  and  pharmacenlical  pie- 
paraiioiis  :  by  Pujyapdda. 

XXXIII. — Sakatayana  Vtfakarana. 

Sanscrit,  UaU  Kemata  Character,  Pi.lni  leaves. 

A  Grammar  of  tlie  Sanscrit  language,  ascribed 
to  the  Riski,  Sokatdj/ana. 

XXXiV.—Chintamem. 

Sanscrit,  Hala  Kern&ta  Character,  Falm  leaves. 

A  commentary  on  the  Grammatical  aphorisms  of 
Sdkatdyana,  l)y  Yakshavermd. 

XXXV.—Ganlta  Sdsira. 

Sanscrit,  Hala  Kernata  Character,  Palm  leaves. 

A  work  on  Arithmetic,  of  a  similar  character  and 
extent  as  the  LUdvali :  by  Virdch&r^a. 
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XXXVI — Ganitasdrasangraha. 

Sanscrit,  Palm  leaves,  Grandham  Character. 

A  work  on  arithmetic,  by  Vira  ov Mahdvira  acha-' 
rj/a  :   it  is  divided  into  three  portions,  the  first  com- 
prises the  elementary  rules,  the  second  the  Arithme- 
tic of  fractions,  and  the  third  square  and  cube  roots. 

XXXYll.—Trilokasataka. 

Palm  leaves — Kernata  Language  and  Character. 

A  short  tract  descriptive  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  universe. 

XXXVIII. — LoLa  Swariipa. 

Falm  leaves — Kernata  Language  and  Character. 

A  short  description  of  the  universe,  according  to 
the  notions  of  the  Jainas. 

XXXlX.—  Yaiimddal  NarlakaL 

riam  leaves — Tamil  language  and  Character. 

Rules  to  be  observed  by  the  religious  and  secular 
orders  of  Jains,  >vith  some  account  of  (he  chro- 
nology of  the  v\orld,  and  of  the  kings  of  India 
agreeably  to  the  Jain  doctrines. 

XL. — Panchamdrga  Utpalli. 

Palm  leaves — Tamil  Character. 

The  origin  of  the  five  sectarial  divisions  of  the 
Jainas. 

V 


*^- 
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XLI. —  TeTunutta  Tand,'idi. 
Palm  leaves — Tamil  Language  and  Character. 
A  cotlection   of  hymns  addressed  to  liie   Jnina 
divinity,  wofHhipped  at  Mailapur,  by  Teru-vmkata. 

XLII. — Jaina  Pustaka  Suchi. 
Palm  leaves — Tamil  Language  and  Character. 

A  List  of  Jaina  Books. 

XLIII. — Jaina  kovU  Vivaram. 
Palm  leaves — Tamil  Language  and  Character. 
A  List  of  the  Jain  templesin  the  Tundur  district. 

XLIV. — Jaina  kudlt/iri  Vivaram. 
Palm  leaves — Tamil  Language  and  Character. 
A    List  of  villages  in   the  Camatic,  inhabited 
principally  by  Jains,  and   Dotices  of  iheir   prin- 
cipal leinples. 


TAMUL  BOOKS. 

Pauranic  and  Legendary  History. 


I. — R&mdifana. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  Translation  of  the  Rdmayana  of  Vdlmiki, 
by  the  poet  Kamban,  made  according  to  the  date 
given  in  the  introductory  stanzas  in  Saka  807^ 
A.  D.  H85.  According  to  one  legendary  history 
of  the  Translation,  the  author  was  patronised  by 
Kerikdia  Chola,  but  Mr.  Ellis  states  that  he  finish- 
ed his  translation  in  the  reign  of  Rdjendra  Chola, 
at  the  date  specified  in  the  following  verse.  'In 
the  year  of  the  Sacam  808,  (A.  D.  886-)  in  the 
Village  of  Vennei  Nellur  where  flourished  Sa* 
deiyen  (a  great  farmer,  and  the  Patron  of  this  poet) 
Cambandden,  presented  the  history  of  Rama, 
which  he  had  composed  in  the  assembly  of  learned 
critics  in  the  month  of  Panguni,  and  on  the  day 
(when  the  moon  entered)  the  constellation  Alia** 
MirasiRight.  Appendix  p.  xvi.  Kamban  is  said  to 
have  been  a  native  of  TiruvaUur,  of  the  Valldla 
cast^  or  a  division  of  Siidras,  chiefly  employed  io 
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agriculture.  He  began  to  translate  (he  Tidmaf/ana 
at  the  age  of  13,  and  complefcd  five  books  by 
twenty-five.  Olher  works  ascribed  to  birti,  are 
the  Kamban  Pddal,  the  Kdnchivaram  pilla  Tamul, 
a  comment  on  Bome  of  the  writing;*  of  Avatar,  the 
Ckola  Kurvanga,  a  history  of  Kerikdla  Chola.  and 
a  Dictionary,  the  Kamban  Agaradki:  he  died  at 
Madura  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

II. — Rdmayana :  Aranya  &  Kcskktndhj/d  Kdndasl 

I'aim  leaves. 

The  third  and  fourth  Books  of  Kamban's   tran-< 
elation  of  the  Rdmdyana. 

in. — Rdmdyana  Sundara  Kdnda. 

Falm  leavtia. 

1'he  fifih  book  of  Kamban's  Ramdyana. 
l\.~Yuddha  Kdnda. 

Palm  leaves. 
The  sixth  book  of  the  Rdmdijana,  containing  an 
account  of  the   engagement  belween  the  forces  of 
Rdma  and  Rdvana,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Idtter. 

\.—Uttara  Kdnda. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  last  or  supplementary  section  of  (he  Ri- 
Vidi/ana  of  Kamban. 
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VI. — Rdmayana  Vdchya. 

Falm  leaves. 

A  prose  version  of  the  Rdmayana :  attributed  also 
Kamban. 

VII.— The   Mahabhdrata. 

a.  The  Sabha  Parva,  Palm  leaves,  2  Copies, 

b.  The  Udyoga  Parva,  Ditto. 

c.  The  Yuddha  Parva,  Ditto. 

d.  The  Mahaprasthan  Parva,  Ditto. 

e.  The  embassy  of  Krishna,  Ditto,  2  Copies. 

f.  The  Episode  of  Pururava,  Ditto. 

Different  portions  of  the  great  Sanscrit  Poem, 
the  Mahdbhurata  translated  by  Vallipule  Alvar, 
one  of  the  twelve  chiefs  of  the  Rdmdnuja  sect  of 
Vaishnavas,  established  in  the  Dekhin. 

VIII. — Sambhava  Khanda  of  the  Skanda Purdna. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  section  of  the  Skanda  Purdna,  which 
contains  an  account  of  the  birth  of  Kdrtikeya, 
translated  from  the  Sanscrit ;  by  Kasyappa  Guru, 
of  Kdnchipur  or  Conjeveram. 

IX. —  Yuddha  Khanda  of   the    Skanda  Purdna. 

Palm  leaves. 

Translation  of  the  section  of  the  Skanda  Pu- 
Tana,  giving  an  account  of  the  combat  between 
the  Gods  under  Kdrtikeya,  and  the  Demons  under 
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Tdraka,  and  the  dcstruclion  of  the  latter  by  thoi 
former;  by  ihe  same  author  as  the  last. 

X. — Kdsi  fihanda  of  the  Skanda  Purana. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  section  of  the  Skanda  Purdna,  which 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  dllferent  holy 
siiriues  at  Kdsi  or  Benares,  and  the  lei^'i.'iids  whicb 
explain  the  nrigin  of  their  sanctity.  The  tran- 
slation is  ascribed  to  a  Prince  of  the  Pdndi/a  race> 
or  house  of  Madura,  Adwira  Rdma. 

XI. — Brahmotlara  Section  of  the  Skanda  Purdna. 
Palm  leaves. 

A  translation  of  a  division  of  the  Skanda  Pu~ 
rdna,  relating  especially  to  the  worship  of  Siva, 
and  the  etScacy  of  the  emblems  borne  liy  his  foU 
loiversj  by  Firatunga,  Raja  of  Tingasi. 

XII. — Bkagavat  Purdna. 

«.     Paim  leaves— b.  ditto. 

An  ahridg'ed  translation  of  the  Bhdgavat 
Purdna,  by  Ckennaya  Vadha. 

XIII. —  Vistoakermd  Purdna  Sangrahd. 
Paper. 
An  abridgement  of  the  Visisakerma,  Upaprdna* 
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XIV. — Periya  Purdna. 

a.     Palm  leaves — b.  ditto — c.  Paper." 

A  collection  of  legends  recording  the  devotion 
of  sixty-three  eminent  disciples  of  the  Saiva 
fdith,  as  taught  by  Jnylina  Samandhar,  and 
the  favour  shown  thern  by  the  deity  at  various 
places  in  the  Peninsula,  but  especially  at  Chidam* 
hara  or  Chelamhram  :  the  persecution  of  the 
Bauddhas  is  here  attributed  io  J nydna  Samandhar. 
In  56  chapters,  or  4000  Verses,  by  Chakkalij/ar. 

XV. —  Teruvanda  Purdna. 

a.     Palm  leaves — b.  Paper. 

An  account  of  an  act  of  devotion  of  one  of 
tbe  Chola  Princes,  of  great  celebrity  in  the  Penin- 
su^la,  Teruvanda  or  Teruganda  or  TeruvaruU" 
da  Chola y  Who  commanded  his  son  to  be  put  to 
death  for  driving  over  and  killing  a  calf  accidentally 
in  the  street  of  Teruvalur,  near  the  shrink  of  a 
famous  temple  of  Siva,  as  Tiyaga  R6ya  SwdmL 
The  boy  having  been  Accordingly  slain,  was  res- 
tored to  life  by  Siva,  as  a  mark  of  his  sense  of  tho 
father's  devotion. 

XVl.—Kanchisthala  Purana. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  Legendary  account  of  the  city  of  Kdnchi  of 
Conjeveram,  the  foundation  of  which  is  attributed 
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to  KuloUunga  Chola,  the  father  of  Adonda  Ton- 
dira.  It  contains  some  celebralcd  stirines  of  the 
Saiva  faith,  in  the  temples  of  Siva  as  Ekamrc' 
swara,  and  of  Durgd  as  Kdmdlcshi  which  were 
repaireci,  if  not  erected  by  Sankara  Ackari/a. 
This  account  is  said  to  be  a  translatioii  bv  the  poet 
Kamban  from  the  Sanscrit  work  on  t!ie  same 
subject.  This  work,  or  the  fan'crit  original,  is 
very  absurdly  termed  by  Dr.  Heyne,  "the  best,  if 
not,  the  only  geographical  account  of  ancient 
Hindustan." 

XVII. — Arundchala  Mihalmi/a. 
a,.     Palm  leaves — b.  ditto. 

Account  of  a  sacred  shrine  of  SivaaiTervnamole 
or  Trinomallee  as  Arundchatesniarn  or  Tejidinga, 
being  dedicated  lo  the  emblem  of  that  deiiy,  as 
representing  the  element  of  fire.  According  lo 
the  legend  it  was  on  this  spot  that  Sica  appeared 
as  a  fiery  linga  to  Brahmd  and  Vishnu,  and  desired 
them  to  seek  his  base,  and  summit;  which  they 
attempted  iu  vain;  in  cominemoraiion  of  which  the 
Gods  requested  Siva  to  remain  in  a  reduced  form 
o»  a  linga  here,  and  erected  the  temple.  TEie  work 
also  eonlains  the  Paurdnic  accounts  of  Daksha's 
sacrifice,  the  birth  of  Pdrvati,  her  marriage  to 
Siva,  her  destruction  of  Makishdsura,  and  her 
becoming  half  Sioa's  body  or  Arddhandriswari 
at   the  Aruna   mountain:    also    the  liberatioa  of 
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different  persons  from  penalties,  and  imprecalion?^ 
by  their  worshipping  at  this  shrine.  The  Temple 
Mas  rc[)aired  by  Vajrdnkusa  king  of  Madura. 
I'he  hill  is  termed  Aruna  or  red,  from  the  redness 
of  the  fiery  Linga  which  originally  appeared  here, 
or  from  the  red  blossoms  of  the  Palds  tree,  a  forest 
of  which  trees  grew  over  the  mountain.  Tran- 
slated from  the  Sanscrit  by  Yellapa  Vudyar. 

XVIII. —  Vriddhdchala  Purcina, 

a.     Palm  leaves-— b.  ditto — c.  ditto — d.  ditto— e.  ditto  J 

Legendary  description  of  a  shrine  of  Siva  on 
Vriddhachala,  or  the  ancient  Hill,  Verddhachalam 
in  the  Carnatic,  said  to  have  been  revealed  for  the 
devotions  of  Brahma.  Agastya  is  said  to  have  here 
expiated  the  sin  of  devouring  Ilwala  and  Vdldpi, 
translated  by  Yellapa  Vadj/ar. 

XIX. — Indrakila  Parvata  Mahdtmya. 

Palm  leaves. 

Lesrend  of  a  double  shrine  of  Vishnu  and  Siva, 
on  a  hill  near  Valliama  nagar  or  Vellum  in 
Tanjore,  erected  by  Indra  in  expiation  of  the 
curse  he  incurred  from  Gautama,  who  resided 
originally  on  this  spot,  for  the  deception  practised 
by  the  deity  on  the  wife  of  the  sage.  The  town 
was  afterwards  founded,  it  is  said  by  Kdla  Kantha 
Chola,  and  named  after  his  mother  Valliama. 
Translated  by  Muragappa. 
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XX. — Slvandhi  Sthala  Ptir&na'. 
*•  Palm  leaves — b.  Taper  ditto. 
A  Legendary  account  of  tlie  celebrated  lempla 
at  Trichanapedi,  in  13  seciionSj  as  supposed  to  be 
related  by  Gautama  to  Mjtanga  ami  other  ssig-es. 
The  rock  is  said  to  Lave  been  a  splinter  of 
Mahameru,  blown  by  the  Deity  of  the  wind  from 
the  peak  of  that  mountain.  It  was  afterwards  tlie 
residence  of  Trisira,  one  of  Riivana's  2;pnerals, 
whence  its  name  Trisira  indie  or  Trisirapalli 
corrupted  into  Triihanopoli/.  flame  in  liis  conquest 
of  the  Dekhin  Look  it,  and  he  worsiiipped  at  the 
shrine  of  St/Ja  as  Trisirapallinath,  an  image  set 
up  by  the  Rakshasa.  It  was  next  celebrated  as 
the  residence  of  Sarama  Muni,  who  decorating  liia 
garden  with  Sivandhi  plants,  brouglit  from  Patjla, 
the  place  was  kno^n  as  Sivandhi  parvata.  Sar~ 
vddilyachola  hav'uf^  come  frfini  tlie  north  of  the 
Kdveri  hither,  founded  along  the  Southern  bank 
of  ihat  river,  the  city  of  Ip'ariur.  One  of  his  suc- 
cessors having  forcibly  taken  from  the  garden  of 
Sarama  muni,  some  of  those  flowers  winch  he  cul- 
tivated for  the  purpose  of  (.ffering  toSiva,  t!ie  Muni 
pronounced  an  imprecation  on  him,  in  consequence 
of  which  TVariur  was  buried  beneath  a  showcrof 
dust.  The  Queen  alone  escaped,  and  in  her  flight 
was  delivered  of  a  male  child:  after  some  interval, 
the  chiefs  of  the  Chola  kingdom  prnceeding  to  elect 
a  king,  determined  by  advite  of  the  Mxini  to  crown 
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^'liomsoever  the  late  monarch's  elephant  should 
pitch  upon.  Being  turned  loose  for  that  purpose, 
the  elephant  discovered  and  brought  to  Trisira* 
male,  the  child  of  his  former  master,  who  accord- 
ingly became  the  Chola  king,  the  whole  being  the 
work  of  the  favour  of  the  Deity  worshipped  on  thid 
mountain. 

XXI. — Awaryar  kovil  Mdhatmya. 

Palm  leaves. 

Legendary  account  of  a  temple  at  .4a>amr  koil 
fiear  (  hidambara,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Mdnikya  Vasaka,  the  minister  of  Arimerdana, 
king  of  Madura:  the  work  also  contains  the  story 
of  Mdnikya  Vasaka,  the  marvels  wrought  in 
whose  lavour  by  Siva  are  narrated  by  Sonnerat 
in  his  account  of  the  Hindu  festivals.  It  maybe 
here  observed,  that  notwithstanding  SonneraVs 
work  contains  many  inaccuracies,  and  is  disfigured 
by  the  use  of  provincialisms  in  the  terms  of  the 
Hindu  Mythology  and  religion^  it  continues  to  be 
the  only  authority  worthy  to  be  consulted  on  these 
subjects,  as  observable  in  the  south  of  India. 

XXII. —  Vedapuri  Sthala  Purdna. 

Palm  leaves. 

Account  of  a  temple  of  Siva  at  Vedapuri  called 
ako  Rudrapuri,  Brahmdpura  or  Trivatur  near 
Chilambaram,  where  Siva  is  said  to  have  appeared 


in  the  disguise  of  a  Brahman,  and  taught  the 
Vedas  to  the  Riskis,  or  rather  the  Agamas  and 
mantras  or  mystical  portion,  which  it  is  said  he 
translated  into  Tamul,  and  then  disappeared,  by 
entering  into  a  Linga  at  this  place,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  has  been  since  worshipped  here  as 
Vedapurlswara.  The  Legend  comprises  the 
usual  stories  of  the  marriage  of  Siva  and  P/irvatij 
and  the  birth  of  Kartikeya  and  Ganesa,  and 
illustrations  of  the  efficacy  of  the  shrine  as  shewn 
in  tlie  boons  obtained  there  by  Brahma,  Chandra, 
Rama,  NAreda,  and  others,  also  an  account  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Bauddhas,  by  Jnyuna  Samandkar. 
Translated  by  Appana  Sundara  Mdniki/a  Vdsaka. 

XXIIl. — Tribhuvana  Sthala  Purjna. 

Palm  leaves. 
Legendary  account  of  a  shrine  of  Siva  as  Tri- 
bhuvaneswara  in  the  vicinity  of  Chidambaram,  and 
of  various  sacred  temples  along  tiie  Volar  river, 
attributed  chiefly  to  Kuloltunga  ckola  and  Keri- 
kdla  cholu. 

XXVi.~NaU  Sthala  Purdna. 

Palm  leaves. 
Account  of  a  shrine  where  Siva  is  worshipped  aa 
the  Pancka  Linga,  or  in   the  five  types  of  the 
elements ;  erected  it  is  said  by  Jayamkonda  chola. 
It  is  also  called  Mayura-  Kovil. 
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XXY.—Chitrakuta  Mdhdlmya. 

Palm  leares 

Legend  of  the  bill  of  Chitrakote  in  Bundelcund, 
tlie  temporary  residence  of  Rdma^  and  the  site  of 
a  number  of    temples    to    which    Pilgrimage    is 

made. 

XXVI. — Madhy drjuna  Mdhitmya. 

Palm  leaves. 

Legend  of  a  Siva  Linga  at  Madhy  drjuna,  be- 
tween ih^Kaveri  and  Coleroon  rivers,  where  Vira^ 
chola  it  is  said  was  released  from  the  sin  of  acci- 
dentally slaying  a  Brahman. 

XXVII. — Perawoliyar  Pur&na. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  translation  of  the  Hdldsya  Mahatmya  or 
Madura  Purdna,  giving  an  account  of  that  city  and 
the  sixty-four  sports  of  Siva,  see  page  91.  By 
Puranjote  Mahdmuni. 

XXYlll.—TirapdsuraSthala  Pur&na. 

Palm  leaves. 

An  account  of  Tripasore;  the  town  and  temple 
of  Devi,  there^  are  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
Kerikdta  Chola. 


Ik. 
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XXIX. — Sriranga   Mdhdlmya. 

Palm  leaves. 
Account  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Sriranga 
or  Seringkam,  between  the  branches  of  ttie  Kaveri, 
opposite  to  Trichinopoly.  It's  sanctity  arises  from 
its  being  supposed  to  be  (he  spot  where  Vibh'ishana 
deposited  the  Vimdna,  and  image  of  Vishnu  as 
Sriranga,  which  Vishnu  gave  to  Brahma,  and 
Brahma  to  Ikshwdku,  from  wltom  they  descended 
toRdma,  and  by  htm  were  presented  to  Vibhishana. 
The  erection  of  the  present  temple  is  ascribed 
to  one  of  the  Chola  Princes  ;  by  Nangaya. 

XXX. — Tiruvattura  Kosharnangala  Purdna. 

Paint  leaves- 
Account  of  a  shrine  of  Siva   at    Trivatur,   as 
Mangaleswara,  with  various  legends  exemplifying 
the  virtue  of  the  ashes  of  cowdung,    Rudrdkiha 
beads,  and  other  Saiva  insignia. 

XXXI. —  Valliyamma  Purana. 
Palm  leaves. 
Legend  of  a  goddess  named  Vallii/ammd,  the 
bride  of  Kdrtikeya,  worshipped  in  the  Delchin 
especially  atChilambaram.  'J'his  tract  is  rather  the 
history  of  the  birih,  and  exploits  of  KaWiAcya,  in 
which  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  hunter 
named  ValUyammd,  an  incarnation  of  Pdrvatt^' 
is  one  of  the  incidents:  hy  Murtti. 
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XXXII. —  Palani  Purdna. 

Paper. 

Leffendarv  account  of  several  sacred  shrines  in 
Dindig'ul,  at  Palani,  Shagiri  and  Vardhagiriy  the 
site  of  temples  of  Siva  and  Kartikeya,  to  the 
btter  of  whom  the  legendary  anecdotes  chiefly 
relate. 

XXXIIL — Tdmraparni  Mdh&lmya. 

Paper. 

Legendary  account  of  the  Tdmraparni  river, 
Avhich  is  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  sage  AgaS'^ 
iya  from  the  north,  and  an  account  of  the  different 
ho\y  Lin  gas  ow  both  banks  of  the  river,  from  its 
origin  in  the  Travancore  mountains  alon<]c  its 
course  through  Tinnaveily  to  its  junction  with  the 
fiea  at  Ptnnacoil. 

XXX IV. — Jambukeswara  Sthala  Pur  ana.. 

Paper. 

Legendary  account  of  the  celebrated  slyine 
en  the  south  of  the  Kaveri  usually  termed  the 
Jambukisma  Pagoda.  According  to  the  legend^ 
it  is  named  from  Jamhu  or  Jambuka,  a  Muni, 
ivho  presented  a  Jambu  or  Rose  apple  to  Siva, 
Vfho  after  putting  it  into  his  mouth,  spate  it  out 
again  on  the  Earth.  The  Mum  picked  it  up  and 
placed  it  on  his  head,  which  act  of  veneration 
pleasing  the  God^  he  consented  to  relide  on  the 
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spot  where  the  rejected  fruit  aligh(ed.  Pdrvali 
having  incurred  Sica's  displeasure,  was  sentenced 
by  liim  to  reside  on  Earth  at  this  spot,  where  she 
is  worshipped  as  Akkilandeswari,  the  sovereign  of 
the  universe.  The  L'mga  is  called  Amriteswara 
and  KaUasiswara,  or,  afier  the  Muni  by  Mhoia  it 
was  set  yrpiJambukesinara. 

XXXV.~Pad?ndchala  Mdhdtmya. 

Paper. 

liegend  of  the  shrine  of  Stva  as  Pad/iiagiriswaraf 

or  the  Lord  of  the  mountain  Padma,  and  of  his 

Sakli  or  Goddess  named  Ahkirami  Devi,  on   the 

^vestern  coast,  near  GoUeTtia. 

XXXW.—Srikaram  Purdna. 


Legendary  account  of  the  origin  of  (he  ac- 
countants of  Tonda  Mandal,  who  are  said  to  be 
descended  from  Brahma  and  Harasioali,  who 
having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Durvdsas,  were 
born  on  earth,  as  the  Brahman  Atrej/a,  and  Princess 
Sugunamald.  In  llieir  new  birth,  they  were  ag-aia 
married,  and  had  sixty-four  Sons,  who  accompanied 
Ckenne  Chola,  when  he  first  marched  from  the 
north  of  India  to  Tonda  Mandaia.  The  Chola 
prince  distributed  the  villages  lo  sixty<four  tribes  of 
]irahman8,  and  appropriated  one  share  of  each  eD- 
dowment  to  the  deeoendanii  of  AlTeya,  to  keep  the 
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accounts.  The  legend  is  said  to  be  taken  from  the 
Brahmdnda  Purdna,  and  translated  into  high 
'lamul  hy  Narakir a,  one  of  the  Sanghatar  of 
Madura,  at  the  request  of  Karanikula  chura 
Nayana,  the  minister  of  the  Pand\  an  king:  whence 
it  substance  was  composed  by  Guruvappa?n,  a 
Urahinan  of  the  tribe  of  Gautama^  and  Sutra  of 
Aswaldyana, 

XXXVII. — Nasiketu  Purdna. 

a.     Palm  leaves — b.  ditto. 

Legendary  account  of  Ndsiketu,  the  son  of 
Divya  Muni,  his  visit  to  Naraka  or  hell,  and  devo- 
tion to  Siva. 

XXXWUL—Mupuntoti   Wolle. 

a.     Paper — b.  Palm  leaves. 

Manuscript  a.  contains  an  account  of  the  erection 
of  the  Fort  and  various  Temples  at  Jrkat,  by  Vira- 
sambhu  Raya,  and  the  construction  of  a  canal 
which  suppHed  that  city  with  water  by  thirty  Ji)ran- 
ches  filled  from  thirty,  (MupattuJ  reservoirs. 
The  same  contains  also  doctrinal  injunctions  to  the 
Jangamas.  Manuscript  b.  besides  describing  the 
powers  of  the  form  of  Siva  worshipped  here,  spe- 
cifies the  endowments  granted  to  the  temple. 

w 
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XXXIX. — Tiruvadetur  Kovil  Ualha. 

Faim  leaves. 

Legendary  account  of  the  founding  of  tlie  temples 

of  Siva  and  Parvati,  at  Tiruvadelore,  south  of  the 

Kaveri,  by  Muckukunda  Raya,  originating  in  the 

favour  of  Parvati  to  Nandi. 

XL. — Warayur  grama  Vernanam. 
Aoconnt  of  the  village  of   fVarayur,   and    the 
temples  there  of  Vilwana'lh,  Kadamhe&mara,  and 
Tirukaliguna,  and  the  inscriptions  founil  tiieie. 

XLL — Vishnukancki  Kovil  Vernanam. 
palm  leaves. 
An  account  of  (he  temple  at  Kdnchi,   deillcated 
to  Vishnu  ov  Varadaswdmi,   the  different  tVstivali 
celebrated  in  honor  of  him,  and  the  moilc  of  per- 
forming worship. 

XLII. — Cholangipur  Perumal  Kovil  Katka, 
Palm  leaves. 

Account  of  the  daily  ofFeringa  in  the  temple  of 
Vishnu,  at  Cholangivaram  near  Chiltur  in  the 
district  of  A  root. 

XLIII. —  Tiruvallij/dnam   Kovil  Mahdtmya. 
Palm   leaves. 

Legendary  accountof  the  founding  of  a  temple  to 
Sica,  as  Kaparddiswara,  at  a  place  on  the  bank .  of 
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the  Kaveri,  by  Haridhwaja  chola,  and  the  power 
of  that  divinity. 

XLIV. —  Totij/a  Madura  Valiyamman  Mdhatmya. 

Palm  leaves. 

Legendary  account  of  a  form  of  Kali,  who 
appeared  in  a  vision  to  Kanada  a  Pandaram,  at 
Chilambaram,  telling  him  she  had  came  from 
Madura,  to  see  the  Akhanda  Kaveri,  the  single  or 
undivided  stream,  and  directing  him  to  erect  a  tem- 
ple to  her  on  the  bank  of  the  River,  with  particu- 
lars of  the  grants  made  to  the  shrine. 


1 


LOCAL  HISTORV   AND  BIO- 
GRAPHY. 


l.—Chola  Mdh&tmi/a. 

Paper. 

This  and  the  works  ensuing  profess  to  record  tha 
history  of  the  Princes  of  Chola,  an  important  divi- 
sion of  the  Peninsula,  from  which  the  Eastern 
Coast  appears  lo  derive  its  appellation,  Coromandel, 
Chola,  or  Chora-mandal.  It  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Regio  Horee  and  R. 
Sorelanum.  According  to  local  designations,  the 
Chola  country  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Sea, 
on  the  south  by  the  Vellar  River,  by  ihe  Kutakeri 
on  the  west,  and  Yanadu  or  Pennar  on  the  north. 
This  would  include  the  whole  of  the  country  known 
as  the  Carnatic  below  the  Ghats,  and  excludes  the 
more  southern  countries  which  are  ordinarily  sup- 
posed to  be  signified  by  Chola  or  Tanjore.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  limits  of  the  kingdom 
vat'ied  at  difTerent  periods,  and  in  Ihe  time  of 
Ptolemy,   Arcot  was  the  capital — at  a  later  date 
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TVariur  near  Trichinopoly ,  next  Kumbhakona,  and 
finally  Tanjore,  was  the  residence  of  the  Chola 
Princes. 

The  accounts  of  the  Chola  kings  are  very  nume- 
rous, very  confused^  and  very  contradictory.  The 
work  here  adverted  to  professes  to  be  translated  from 
the  Bhavishyottara  PurdnUy  of  which  however  it 
never  formed  a  portion,  by  order  of  one  of  the 
Mahratta  Princes  of  Tanjore,  Sarabhdji,  It  gives 
an  account  of  16  kings,  or  Kulottunga,  Deva 
chola,  Sasisekhara,  Sivalinga,  Vira,  Kerikdla, 
Bhima,  Rdjdrdjendra,  Viramdrianda,  Kirttiver^ 
dhana,  Vijaya,  Kanaka,  Sundara,  Kalakala, 
Kalydna,  Bhadra,  Several  of  these  are  of  great 
celebrity,  and  their  names  occur  in  numerous  in- 
scriptions in  Colonel  Mackenzie's  collection,  ia 
which  however  the  only  dates  given  are  those  of 
the  years  of  their  reigns.  Authorities  are  much  at 
variance,  as  to  the  times  at  which  they  lived,  and 
Kulottunga  the  first  of  the  above  series,  is  placed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Kali  age,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century,  in  the  beginning  and  in  the 
end  of  the  eighth,  and  even  in  the  ninth.  If  any 
trust  is  to  be  placed  in  the  above  list  of  Princes,  he 
may  have  reigned  in  the  eighth  century.  Rdjendra 
the  patron  of  Kamban,  and  seventh  from  Kulottanga, 
reigning  in  A.  D.  886,  see  page,  163.  At  the 
Mme  time  Mr.  Ellis  (Mirasi  Right)  observes,  that 
yira  Chola,  the  fifth  prince  from  Rdjendra,  reign- 
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ed  about  A.  D.  918,  and  yet  Vira  in  tiie  awave  list 
precedes  Rdjendra.  Some  accounis  however  make 
Kalloltunga,  the  Patron  of  Kamban  and  Vira  is 
tile  fifth  of  the  dynasty,  reckoning  from  Kulot- 
ianga,  who  as  cotemporary  «ith  the  Poet,  may 
have  reii-ned  about  the  end  of  (he  ninth  century. 
3[  i.s  not  impossible  that  he  was  the  same  with  (liat 
liajendra,  who  patronised  Kamban,  for  Kulot- 
■tunga  means  "  the  exalter  of  his  race,"  and  Rajen- 
dra,  is  only  •'  Prinee  of  Princes  :"  as  Titles,  these 
were  no  doubt  applied  to  diflFerent  individuals,  and  we 
havea  VUhnu  Verddhana,  Kulottunga  C/tola,  as  late 
as  the  end  of  the  1 1  th  century :  henee  arises  much  of 
the  confusion  which  pervades  all  the  accounts  of 
the  Chola  kings.  It  is  not  unlikely  however,  that 
tl)e  prince  more  especially  known  as  Kulottunga 
Chola,  reigned  at  the  end  of  llie  9th  century,  or 
even  later,  for  Kerikala  the  sixth  of  the  list,  is 
made  in  various  traditionary  accounts,  the  perseeu- 
tor  oi  Rdm'ntija,  and  dying  inconsequence^  in  the 
early  part  of  that  reformer's  career,  wliich  appears 
to  have  been  about  the  beginning  of  the  12tli 
century.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  some 
lists  interpose  eight,  some  thirteen,  and  some  six« 
teen  Princes,  between  Kulottunga  and  Kerikala^ 
and  in  one  list,  Kerikala  is  placed  seventeen  gene- 
rations before  Kulottunga,  making  an  extreme 
variation  of  thirty-three  generations,  which  it  will 
require  more  ingenuitytbancanbeheie~— '~idedto. 
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to  reconcile,  on  the  whole,  however,  the  weight  of 
testimony  places  that  Prince,  who  is  best  known  as 
Kulotlunga  Chola,  about  the  end  of  the  ninth,  and 
beginning-  of  the  tenth  century. 

This  work  is  more  of  a  legendary  than  a  histori- 
cal character,  and  is  intended  to  record  the  devotion 
of  various  Chola  Princes  to  Siva,  as  shewn  in  the 
consecration  of  different  Lingas.  Kulottunga  is 
said  to  have  erected  a  Temple  to  Tungeswara, 
whence  his  capital  was  called  Tungapur  or  Tan^ 
Jore.  Sasisekhara  erected  a  causeway  or  bridge 
over  the  Kaveri  river.  Siva  Lins^a  havin«:  killed  a 
calf  by  accident,  was  put  to  death  by  his  father, 
but  restored  to  life  by  Siva.  Kerikdla  brought  the 
Vrihadiswara  Linga  from  the  Nermada,  and  built 
a  temple  for  it,  by  which  act  of  piety  he  was  cured 
of  the  leprosy.  Rdjdrajendra  subdued  various 
countries  and  erected  numerous  temples.  F/ra- 
wdrtanda  propitiated  Konkanesa,  Kiriti  Verd- 
dhana  obtained  progeny  by  viov^\i\\}\Av\gKdrlikeya. 
Kanaka  prevailed  upon  Eranda  Muni  to  fill  up  a 
gulph,  through  which  the  water  of  the  Kaveri  dis- 
appeared. Sundara  expiated  the  crime  of  acciden- 
tally killing  a  Brahman  by  veneration  to  Madhyar^ 
juna.  Kalakala  was  raised  to  the  heaven  of  Siva, 
by  Bhaklitushteswara,  or  the  Lord  pleased  with 
faith,  and  Bhadra,  obtained  the  like  end  by  devo- 
tion to  the  same  deity.  The  last  section  gives 
«ome  account  of  the  different  holy  places  of  the 
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Saiva  faith  in  the  country  alon^  ii,c  .»,averi,  or 
iramedialely  to  the  south.  The. work  is  also  styled 
the  Vrikadiswara  Mahatmya. 

II. — Chola  Parva  PalUi/am. 

B.     Paper — b.  Palm  leaves, 
A  history  of  some  of  the  Chola  l;ing3.  according 
to  iheKal-velu,  or  records  professedly  derived  from 
inscriptions^  of  Kanchi. 

According  to  Ihia  authority,  tlie  first  Chola, 
Chera,  and  Pandya  Princes,  or  Virachola,  Bala 
Ckera  and  Vq/ranga  Pandj/a,  were  born  by  com- 
mand of  Siva  for  the  destruction  of  S_livAhana, 
who  encouraged  the  Bauddhas,  and  persecuted  the 
Brahmans.  After  clearing  the  site  of  Kdnchi,  which 
had  become  a  wildernesSj  and  restoring-  the  ancient 
Temples  of  Ek&mreswara  and  Kdmdkshi.  they 
proceeded  against  Sdlivdhana,  who  they  insisted 
should  leave  his  capital,  Trichinapali,  and  return 
to  his  former  metropolis,  Bkoja  liai/apur  in 
ji;yodhya  or  Oude!!  As  he  refused,  they  attacked 
Trichinapali,  took  it,  and  put  Salivdhana  and  all 
the  Bauddhas,  except  a  few  who  fled  beyond  Sea 
to  the  eastward,  to  the  sword.  As  SUlvdhana  was 
a  Brahman,  ihe  Bajas  to  expiate  tlie  sin  of  slaying 
him,  built  an  infinine  number  of  (emplcs  to  Siva 
and  his  bride.  These  transactions  ate  p!a(-ed  in  the 
Kali  year  1443,  or  1659  before  Christ,  and  1737 
before  Sdlivdhana  reigned,  agreeably  to  the  JErOit 
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which  dates  from  his  reign  or  A.  D.  73.  After 
Virackola,  it  is  said,  twenty-five  Princes  reigned  to 
IJttarna  Cliola,  ihe  twenty-sixth,  whose  capital  was 
Wariur,  and  who  deviating*  from  the  faitli  of  his 
predecessors,  had  his  Capital  submerged  by  a 
ghowcr  nf  (lust,  tlio  same  Story  being  told  of 
liim  as  is  narrated  in  the  Sivandhi  Put  ana. 
Tlie  wife  of  Uitcima,  then  pregnant  escaped,  and 
was  dehvered  of  a  son  with  whom  she  lived 
twelve  years  hi  obscurity.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  nobles  of  the  Chola  kingdom  agreed  to  leave 
the  election  of  a  Prince  to  the  choice  of  the  Iat6 
Raja's  elephaiit,  who  after  some  search  discovered 
the  Son  of  Utlama,  amongst  a  number  of  boys, 
raised  him  on  his  trunk,  and  carried  him  to 
Tiruvatur,  to  the  Temple  of  Tii/aga  Jiaya, 
where  he  was  recognised  as  Sovereign,  and  raised 
to  the  throne  by  the  name  of  KerVcdla  Chola. 
This  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the  year  of  Kaliy 
3567  or  A.  D.  466.  This  part  of  the  story  is  told  also 
of  the  son  of  Sarvdditya  Chola,  in  the  Sivandhi  Pu^ 
rana,  and  of  Mayura-cerma  in  the  Mayura  Cheri* 
tra.  Kcrikdla  is  said  to  have  put  his  son  to  death 
for  driving  over  a  calf  in  the  streets  of  Teriwalur, 
being  here  identified  with  Teruvarunda  Chola. 
For  this  he  was  punished  with  madness,  to  cure 
bim  of  which  Kdmdkshi  assumed  the  form  of  a 
priestess,  and  directed  him  to  build  and  endow  360 


n 
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Sivdlayas  or  Temples  of  Siva  as  mc  Linga. 
Similar  endowmenls  were  granted  by  the  Ckera 
and  Fdndya  Rajas,  tlie  pariicujaiii^aiioii  of  the 
cbief  of  which  forms  tiie  remaining,  and  mucli 
Ihe  largest  porlion  of  this  work. 

III. — Ckoladesa  Purvika  CherUra. 

Paper. 

A  treatise  on  the  ancient  history  of  the  Chola  Icings 
written  in  answer  to  Major  Mackenzit'.s  cnquiiies,  by 
Vedkanat/aka,  a  native  christian  in  his  cmpliiv.  'I'liis 
tract  is  written  in  a  spirit  unfriendly  to  tite  usual 
pretensions  to  high  antiquity,  and  with  some  crilteal 
acumen,  as  may  bejudged  from  the  following,  which 
is  given  in  the  writer's  oHn  words;  "Upon 
enquiring  from  well  informed  Natives,  and  n:en  o£ 
letters,  I  find  their  replies  very  con  t  rail  ictoiy-  Eome 
say  sixly-fourChola  Princes  have  govenuil  ihe  Coun- 
try, some  say  sixteen,  and  some  extend  ilic  liiielothe 
incredible  number  of  84,000.  The  account  1  have 
lately  transmitted  speciiies  only  sixteen,  \iliose  joint 
reigns  are  made  to  amount  to  1 172  years  :  the  book 
alluded  to,  1  take  it,  contains  not  above  one  pait 
in  four  of  truth,  and  the  other  three  jnirts  are  at 
variance  with  each  other.  The  ninst  iic(  urate 
slaiemeiit  appears  to  he  that  of  for  i -Uhh' Princes, 
who  reigned  2136  years.  Of  these,  the  lasl,  Kulol- 
tunga    gave   his  only  daughter    in    marriage    to 
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Varaguna,  the  forty-eighth  Pandyan  PriQce,  who 
tlience  succeeded  to  tiie  sovereignty  over  Chola 
and  Tonda,  as  well  as  Pandya.  Eleven  Princes 
of  his  family  reigned  570  years^  making  altogether 
2706  5  ears."  He  also  maintains  that  Kutottunga, 
was  the  last,  not  the  first  of  the  Cholas,  and  makes 
liim  contemporary  with  the  Poet  Kamban.  He 
notices  however  the  dilferent  system,  which  makes 
him  the  first  of  sixteen  Princes,  whose  reigns  are 
gaid  to  extend  from  the  year  of  Kali  3349  to  4308 
or  A.  D.  248  to  A.  D.  1407.  The  last  Prince 
was  named  Pattira  Chola.  These  Princes  built 
or  repaired  the  temples  of  Sriranga,  Jamhukes* 
war  a,  Terumalei,  Tungeswar,  Vrihadiswar,  So* 
meswara,  Rameswara,  and  many  others.  The 
author  admits  that  he  is  not  able  to  give  a  particular 
account  of  the  forty-four  Cholas. 

In  this  work,  also,  the  author  denies  that 
Agastya,  invented  theTamul  language,  and  asserts 
that  his  medical  works  are  written  in  a  poor,  and 
low  stjle — very  inferior  to  that  of  Kamban. 
The  grammatical  work  in  80,000  Sutras,  or  apho- 
risms ascribed  to  him  is  pretended  to  be  lost,  and 
the  only  work  of  the  kind  known  is  the  supposed 
abridgement  of  it  by  Tolgappya:  another  Gram- 
roar  is  said  to  originate  with  the  work  of  Agastya, 
that  of  Mdnikya  vdsaka.  The  principal  classics 
of  the  ancient  Tamul  were  Samanal,  that  is,  Jains, 
or  Bauddhas^  most  probably  the  latter. 
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The  comparatirply  modern  date  of  hie  Chola 
Princes  is  inferred,  with  ntuch  reason,  by  ihc  writer 
from  ttie  perfect  state  of  the  buildings  ascribed 
lo  them,  and  the  freshness  and  frequency  of  the 
traditions  relating  lo  them,  which  are  current  in  all 
parts  of  the  Peninsula. 

IV. —  Cholamandata,  Tondamandala,  Pandya- 
mandala  RajikaL 

Palm  leaves^ 
An  accountof  the  Princes  tvho  govemcilllio  roun- 
tries  of  Chola,  Tonda,  and  Pcndi/a.  According  to 
this  fmct,  the  whole  of  tbe.^e  three  roimiries  v^ere 
comprised  in  the  Dandaka  ftiresi,  ile  hul,iiatioii  of 
foul  fiends,  and  piiius  anchorets  only.  AfaT  ihe 
extirpaii  jn  of  the  former,  il&ma,  to  rxpiiue  liie 
6111  of  blavitiij  li'ivana,  a  nialiman,  ccecied  the 
temple  of  RamesiBara,  iu  which,  iiuniberH  rorniii^ 
from  upper  |-!indiis(aii  in  piigrimiige,  settled  in  this 
part  of  India,  and  first  cleared,  and  cnliivafed  (he 
country.  Amongst  there  was  Mathura  vayaka 
Pandi/a,  a  man  of  the  ngricultural  tribe  IVom  the 
north  of  India,  wlio  colonized  ihe'  coiintrj  ulong^ 
the  f^ifi  Uiver,  and  founded  the  cily  of  Madura: 
from  him  forty-seven  Princes  descended  mIio  reign- 
ed ill  succession  for  a  period  of  2137  \ears.  In 
like  manner,  tlie  country  along  the  Kaveri  nag 
first  cleared,  and  occupied  by  a  rtdonist  from 
Ayodhya,  or  Oude,  named  Tayamm  Nalei  Cholat 
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who  founded  a  city  at  Trisirapnri  or  Trichino* 
poll.  The  forty-fourth  Prince  from  liiin  was 
Kidottunga  Chola,  who  had  a  son  by  a  dancing' 
Girl,  or  as  iie  gave  out  by  a  Ndgakanya,  a  nymph 
of  PdtdUi.  \i  (oiisequence  of  his  i'lei;iti(i»ac3% 
the  chief  People  opposed  his  bcini^  appointed  as 
Yuva  Rdj.'i  or  younjj  King-,  and  on  this  account 
bis  father  gave  him  a  tract  of  newly  cleared 
ground   from    the    Pennei   River    to   Kalahaslri, 

constituiing  ihe   Tonda  Mandala,   the  Capital  of 

» 

which  Wijs  Kdnchi,  The  following  account  of 
Tonda  Mandalam,  and  its  limits  is  taken  from 
Mr.  Elhs's  tract  on  Mirasi  Rights,  a  work  previ- 
ously referred  to,  and  almost  the  only  contribution 
by  European  Scholars  to  the  ancient  history  of  the 
Dekliin,  upon  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed. 

Tondei,  or  with  the  addition  of  mandalam,  a  province^ 
country  y  Ton  da- mandalam,  of  which  Canjipurain  (Conjeveram) 
was  the  ancient  capital,  takes  its  designation  from  a  shrub  of 
the  same  name  with  which  it  abounds.  It  is  called  also  Vala- 
nadu,  or  Tondei- vala-nadu,*  the  extensive  distficty  whence 
the  ^hozha  princes  took  one  of  their  titles,  Valavan  or  Vala-« 
naden ;  this  name  it  probably  received  in  latter  times  when 
by  successive  conquests  it*s  boundaries  had  been  extended  far 
beyond  those  which  will  be  presently  noticed.  This  country 
is  stated  to  have  been  covered  by  part  of  the  extensive 
wl-ldemess  called  in  the  Ramdyauam,  Dandacaranyani  the  forest 


*  Thif  name  is  (tometimei  given,  to  S6zh<i*n&:lu  itself,  or  rather  to 
the  whole  of  il'tf  lerrilories,  when  it  had  become  far  more  exteoiif^ 
Ibaa  any  of  the  other  Tauiii  Kingdom^ 
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1^  the  funither,  and  to  have  been  inh«bitei  on^aallyliy  the 
CmnmAer,  a  pastoral  and  balf-savagt  trilie,  but  saffidently 
advanced  towards  dvilizalion  to  have  chiefs  of  their  own,  eacli 
of  wbom  resided  in  a  forti6ed  place,  liaving  a  district  of 
greater  or  lesi  extent  under  it's  juriidictiun,  denoaiinated 
CbVlam,  from  C'oVid  a  fort ;  of  the«  ihere  were  twenty-four, 
and  they  consitute  the  largest  of  the  subdivisicmaof  the  coun- 
try hereafter  noticed.  This  race  waa  extenninated  {in  lower 
Tondei  at  least,  some  still  remain  in  upper  Toodei)  and  a  tribe 
of  agriculturisU,  the  Velal'er,  or  Verial'er,  established  in 
the  country  by  A'danda  or  Tondaman  ChacraTerty,  the  son 
or  brother  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Shozhn-man'dalum,  tlie 
soutliern  portion  of  which  constitute^  the  modern  province 
of  Taiijore  at  a  very  early  period;  possibly  before  the  com- 
niencement  of  the  Christian  era,  as  many  of  the  names  by 
which  places  are  now  known,  and  \vliich  seem  to  have  been 
imposed  by  these  colonists,  are  to  be  t'L'tind  in  Ptolemy'^^fl 
Ubles.  V 

The  Velliler  of  Tonda-mandalam,  were  at  their  first  settle- 
ment diviiled  into  three  tribes. — The  first  were  the  Condeicatti 
Vellalcr,  so  named  from  tying  the  liaii-  in  a  tuft  on  ithe  crown 
of  the  head  instead  of  leaving  a  small  lock^  Oudumi,  behind, 
as  worn  in  this  part  of  India,  or  before,  as  vorii  in  Jlulayalam. 
These  it  would  seem  A'dandaChacrarerti  found  in  the  coun- 
try, scattered  over  it  in  distant  settlements  where  the  land  had 
been  sufficiently  cleared  and  reclaimed  to  acb.it  of  agriciiltursl 
purauits. — The  second,  Shozlia  Vellaler,  accompanied  tha 
prime  into  Tonila-raandalam,  but  tradition  says  that  feir 
remained,  the  others  being  disgusted  by  the  difficulty  ezpni>; 
enced  in  clearing  the  ground,  and  the  small  profits  resultiq^ 
from  their  labours. — The  thild  were  the  Tuluva  Vellaler,  who 
had  emigrated  from  Tuluva-nadu,  situated  on  the  western 
coast  of  India,  and  known  by  it's  modem  misnomer  of  Can-' 
nada  or  Canara;  these  cons^tuted  by  far  the  greater  body  oT 
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the  settlers,  and  were  induced  to  remain  and  bring  the  whole 
province  into  cultivation  by  the  peculiar  privilrges  (the  Ctini- 
manyam,  Mcreis,  &c.  still  enjoyed  by  their  descendants) 
politically  conferred  upon  them  by  A'danda  Chacraverti. — 
Each  of  these  tribes  hold  at  present  Mirasi  in  Tonda-manda^ 
lam ;  the  Tuluva  Vellaler  in  a  greater,  the  Condeicatti  and 
Shozha,  each  respectively,  in  a  less  proportion,  and,  until  the 
termination  of  the  Tamil  government,  none  but  Vellaler  pos- 
sessed, or  were  qualified  to  possess  landed  property  in  the 
province. 

The  extent  and  boundaries  of  the  country  thus  settled,  the 
number  of  the  settlers  and  it's  variation  in  population  and 
prosperity  in  after  times  are  to  be  traced,  not  by  vague 
tradition  only,  as  is  too  commonly  conceived  to  be  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  remains  of  Indian  history,  but  in  writings 
of  different  periods,  as  substantially  authentic,  probably, 
though  intermixed  with  undisguised  fable,  as  the  records  of 
most  other  Countries. 


The  two  following  memorial  verses  state  the  boundaries  of 
Touda-mandalam:  the  first  is  ascribed  to  Auveiyar,  a  Tamil 
poetess  of  high  renown. 

To  the  west  the  Pavazha-malei ;  VengatTam  to  the  north  ; 
The  straight  shore  of  the  resounding  ocean  to  the  east ;  and 

high  in  renown 
The  Pinagei  to  the  south  ;  in  extent  twenty  cddams  ; 
Know  these  to  be  the  boundaries  of  the  excellent  lon'dei 

Ndd'u. 

The  Pavazha-malei,  or  coral  mountains,  are  the  line  of  the 
eastern  Ghats;  Vengadam  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  sacred 
hill  of  Tirupati;  Pinagei  (Pinaca)  is  the  Sanscrit  name  of  two 
rivers,  which  both  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Nandidurg ;  the 
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Bnrtliem   passing  by  Penacondo  and  tlirotigh  the  district  oF 

Nelliir,  tlie  aoutherii  disemboguing  neai"  Ctiddalijr,  the  latter 
is  here  tueatit.  Measiiriiig  a  slmight  line  from  the  extremity 
ef  the  I'ulitat-lnkp,  whtre  Sri  i-C6ttei,  tlie  most  northern  of 
tile  Tuiida-niaiidala  villBges  is  b  ded  by  the  Swerna-m uc.hi 
riTer,  to  ihe  momh  of. the  PinSg  the  dislancej  wili  befoiin:! 
to  be  almost  exaetly  tweniy  i ,  ,   or  reckoning  tlie  cadam 

eight    niilea,    onchuii  1   sixty  miles.     The  boundariei 

liere  stated  embrace  only  the  country,  below  tlie  Ghflt^,  form- 
ing a  toiisiiltrable  portion  of  the  extent  cilled  by  ihe  Moham- 
medans, and  after  ihem  by  Eiii'opeanFj  eomnioiily,  but  very 
erroneoui^ly,  Carnalii'-payengliat, 

Whe  Shitjuru  to  tlie  soiilk ;  the  sacred   Feiigadam  to  t/i4 
north  : 

The  hiexkaustihle  ocean,  O  t/e  mho  resemble  fumes  !  to  the 
eiiil  1 

The  monnlaim  of  ihe  hulllo  the  n'cst  ;  of  Toiidci  nad'a 

They  agree  that  this  is  the  client. 
Sih^ydru"  Is  a  Tamil  name  of  the  Eifer  before  called, 
Pinagei ;  the  uioontaiiis  of  ths  bull,  Idabagiri,  are  the  range 
of  bilU  on  the  Eoulbern  extremity  of  'n'bii:h  stands  the  fortress 
of  Nandidurg.  'Ihe  boundaries  here  indicated  extend,  there- 
fore, much  farther  to  the  westward  than  those  stated  in  the 
preceding  verse,  and  the  whole  province  may  be  naturally 
divided  hito  upper  and  lower  '1  ondei  ;  the  latter  being  as 
already  staled  ;  the  former,  constituting  the  north-ea^teni  dis- 
triiti  of  the  country  now  under  tlie  dominion  of  the  Raja  of 
Maisitr,    comprehends  the  Pergannalis  of  Colar,  Bara  Balapur 

•  Thereiiretwci  rivers  tallKil  ?h6j&ru  ,-  one,  Inking  il's  rise  below 
the  Gl>&ti,  ymXs  Ihe  F.,l&r  at  Tiru-iMirrudel  u  lillleto  the  enst  «f 
Ciinjeterain)  Ihe  other,  ihe  Eiiattu-Shi-.iaM,  Ihe  Shetani,  of  Enadit 
■  r  Eiha-iud'd,  Ihe  aiirin  I  name  of  Ihe  cmintry  lo  Ihe  louLh  and 
we-l  of  uinier  Toudei,  is  Ihe  river  here  nieaut  aud  i»  Ihe  same  as  Ibe 
•oulhera  Fiulci  or  Peu'deL 
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and  part  of  Penaconda  and  of  the  Subah  of  Sira,  or  Carnatic 
bala-ghat  Bijapuri,  according  to  the  modern  Mogul  subdivijjion 
of  the  Country. 

Of  the  following  extracts,  the  first  is  from  a  well  known 
work  ;  the  two  next  are,  al.«o,  ascribed,  to  Auveiyar ;  and  the 
two  last  belong  to  the  great  body  of  traditional  stanzas  current 
in  the  Tamil  countries.  The  list  of  Cot'tams  and  Nad'us 
have  been  obtained  from  persons  attached  to  the  Matara  of  the 
Nyana-pracasa  Pandaram  of  Canjipuram,  to  which  establish-^ 
meiit  fees  are  payable  throughout  the  province  of  Tondaman-* 
dalam.* — i  must  here  observe  that  the  famil  St,hala  Puranas, 
after  passing  the  fables  of  mythological  periods,  with  which 
they  usually  commence,  and  gaining  the  bounds  of  rational 
chronology,  contain  much  of  what  may  be  considered  as  the 
real  history  of  the  country^  though  still  obscured  occaiionally 
by  allegory  and  distorted  by  extravagance. 

From  the  Tirucazhicunda-pura'nam. 

To  the  northward  of  the  river  Fennel  where  the  bees  sip  the 
honey  of  the  fresh  flowers  ; 

To  the  south  war  it  of  Cdlattl  (Cdlastri)  which  resounds  with 
the  roaring  of  startled  lions  ; 

To  the  westward  of  ilie  cool  shores  of  the  ocean  ;  and  to  the 

eas'ward  of  the  coral  mountains  ; 

I  have  thus  generally/  described  the  extent  of  the  prosperous 
country  of  Tondiram, 

Tondiren,  the  chief  among  the  leaders  of  the  demon  bands  qf 
the  thrdc-eyed  deity,  having  governed  it. 

Tills  country  became  Ton  dira-ndd'a ;  wlien  it  was  defended 
hy  T^an* daca-vender , 

It  became  accordingly  Dafi^daca-ndd'u  ;  and  when  Shbzher 
of  the  family  of  the  sun. 


*  These  lists  it  has  not  been  though  necessarv  to  iafcrU  H.  H.  W* 
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Tfio  tvas  Ton'deimiit  adorned  hjf   garlands  q/"  Jlotvcrf,   e*- 
leniled  his  prolevtion  lo  U,  il  became  Tmi'dei-ndd'u. 
Stanzas  bv  Auvkiy'ab. 

Midei-nad'u  (the  hillt)  vountry)*  abounds  in  elepfiatils  ;  Ihe 
renowned  Sk'ozha-vaVandd'a'Y  abounds  in  rice;  the  nouthcrn 
i!OUnlri/,i  of  which  Biahiyen  is  sovereign,  abound'  ia  pearls  ; 
■and  the  well-natered  ^fields  of  tite  excellent  country  of  1'andei 
abound  in  learning  men. 

The  tvhole  earth  may  he  compared  lo  an  expanse  of  tvet'land: 

The  several  countries  of  the  earth,  marktd  by  their  boundaries 
OH  the  four  sides,  are  cultivated  fields  trilkin  it ; 

Ton'dei^val'a-n&d'u  is  lofty  sugar-cane  in  one  of  these  JieLds; 

Tlie  chief  Towns  of  this  counlrt/  are  the  crude  juke  of  ikit 
tugar-cane  ; 

Cachckiprir am  fCanJiveremJ  ei-nd  its  vicinity  are  like  a  cake 
of  unrefined  su^ar  obtained  by  boiling  Ihis  Juice ; 

And  a  large  coricrclion  qf  refilled  svgur  in  Ihe  midU  of  Ihit 
eahe 

I'epresents  Ihe  interior  of  Cachchi,  irhere  the  Lull-borne 
Deity  resides. 

A  S-r.iNZA. 

It  (Tond'ei-nad'uJ,  contains  inenty-fonr  CbCtam,  seventy- 
vine  Ndd'u,  and  one  thousand  nine-hundred  Nat'tom  (town' 
tJiips)  beautified  by  the  leaves  of  the  palm:  the  fmniiies 
(gblrams)  of  ancient  deicent  are  tteelve  thousand,  but  il  is  impot- 
tible  to  declare  the  nuwbe' s  oj  the  Vetlai'er  in  the  coanli y. 

*  Mul;ijHlam  and  llie  riislrkt  liuw  cn;!<:i!  Cojeiuliclliir  (Cuiiu.' 
l.etor<-). 

^  Taiijore  and  the  dUtricts  iiniuediatclj  to  the  DOrlli  of  tlw 
Coriid'am  [Colerooii). 

%  MLidurei  aud  il'i  dei>eudeaciei> 
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According;  to  our  authority,  Tonda,  as  well  ag 
C/iola  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Pdndya 
Piinces,  by  the  marriage  of /STii/o/^Mng'a's  legitimate 
daui^hter  wiih  Varaguna  Pdndj/a,  and  remained 
subject  to  them  570  years. 

The  work  contains  also  some  account  of  the 
people  of  Marawa,  wtio  it  is  said  were  originally 
a  Colony  of  Fishermen  from  Ceylon,  settled  at 
Rameswara,  and  on  the  opposite  coa«t,  by  Rama 
to  guard  the  temple.  They  were  made  slaves  by 
the  new  Colonists,  and  long  continued  to  be 
subject  to  the  Pdndi/a  Princes:  at  length  becoming 
numerous,  they  rose  agamst  their  masters,  and 
established  themselves  under  their  own  Princes, 
the  Setupatis,  or  Lords  of  the  stmits,  the  Chan* 
dra  or  Sender  bandi,  apparently  of  Marco  Polo. 
For  eleven  generations  the  Setupatis  were  Lords 
paramount,  even  over  Madura^  and  the  Pdndya 
Princes  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  feuda- 
tories, untill  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  fell  under 
the  Maraica  power  for  three  reigns,  when  they 
were  driven  to  the  south  of  the  Kaveri  again  by 
the  Kurumba  Prince  of  Alakapuri,  and  finally 
Madura  and  Tanjore,  were  taken  from  them  by 
the  officers  of  the  Vijayanagar  Kings.  The  for- 
mer continued  under  the  Nayaks  of  Madura, 
and  the  latter  was  occupied  by  the  Mahrattas^, 
untiJl  both  came  under  subjection  to  European 
power. 
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\ .r—Kalingattu  Bkarini. 

a.  Paper. — b.  Palm  leaves. 
A  professedly  poetical  account  of  the  sulijiigjation 
ef  Kalinga,  by  Kulottunga  Chola,  but  tlie  work 
consists  chiefly  of  the  praises  of  Ganesa  and  Devi, 
ajid  a  description  of  poetical  or  rhetoricnl  orna- 
ments. Some  panegyrical  notice  of  Kerikala, 
Vira,  and  KuUoitunga  Chola,  occurs,  but  ndihing 
than  can  be  regarded  as  history.  The  latter  is 
made  to  recover  Kalinga  from  a  Mohaminedaa 
prince. 

VI. — Paralamuvan  tcrhal. 

Paper. 

A  Poetical  acconnt  of  the  actions  of    VUcrama 

Chola,  Kuloilunga   Chola,   and  liojcndra   Chola, 

especially  of  their  founding;,  and  endowing'  Saiva 

temples,  by  Uttaga  Kuten. 

VII  — Pandya  Rdjdkal. 

a.  Paper—b.  Palm  leaves. 
A  history  of  the  Pdndtfan  King=,  or  Sovereigns 
of  Madura,  in  thirteen  Books :  chiefly  of  a  legen- 
dary, and  sectarial  character.  It  begins  with 
Kulottanga,  in  the  year  of  Kali  one-lhnusand 
and  records  anecdotes  of  (he  following  Princes, 
^nantaguna,  K&labhushana,  Rajendra  Pandya, 
Rdjeswara,  Gambhira,  Vansapradipaka,  PuTU- 
hutajit,    Pdndt/a    Vamsapdt&kd,    Sundarestvara, 
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Pddasekhara,  Varaguna,  Rdjendra,  Suguna,  Chi'* 
iraratha,  Chitrabhushana,  Chitradhwaja,  Chitra^ 
I'ermd,  ChiLrascna,  Chitravikrama,  Udanta,  Jt'ji 
Churamani,  R&ja  Sdrdula,  Kulottunga,  Yodliana 
pravira^  Jidjd  Kunjara,  liajd  Bhayankara,  Ug^ 
rasena,  Mahdsena,  Satrunjaya,  Bhimarailia, 
Bhhnaparakramay  Praldpa  Mdrlavda,  Vikrama 
KuTfjaka,  Yuddha  KoldhalUj  Aiulavikrama,  Atiila 
Kirtli.  Kirtiivibhushana,  Vamsasekhara  and  Vam^ 
sac/nirchnani,  or  thirty-nine  of  the  seventy-fonr 
Princes,  Avhich  tradition  usually  ascribes  to  the 
Pdndj/a  Dynasty.  With  the  exception  of  the  first 
three,  of  Varaguna,  and  the  two  last,  the  notice 
of  these  Princes  is  restricted  to  the  simple  enu- 
meration of  their  nanies,  and  the  stories  found 
in  the  accounts  of  the  others,  are  most  commonly 
miraculous  legends,  illustrating  the  power  of  the 
tntelary  deities  of  ihe  Pandyan  Kingdom,  Pdrvati 
and  Siva,  combined  as  Mindkshi  Sundareswara. 
The  last  five  chapters  are  devoted  to  marvelious 
anecdotes  of  the  College  of  Madura,  founded  by 
Vamsa  Sckhara,  for  the  cultivation  of  Tamul: 
the  first  professors  of  which,  forty-eight  in  nufiiher, 
it  is  said,  ^vere  incarnations  of  the  forty-eight  hnitrs, 
of  the  Sanscrit  alphabet  ^x\ A  Sundareswara  himself 
was  the  49ih.  The  latter  presented  the  College 
with  a  diamond  bench  or  desk,  which  would  give 
place  to  no  heterodox  or  inferior  productions.  The 
Professors  becoming  arrogant^  Siva  appeared  as 
Verupurdntaka  Kaviswer^  or  according  to  some 
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accounts,  Teruvaluvar,  tlie  celebrated  moral  poef^ 
arid  produced  a  work  which  being;  laid  on  ihc  desk 
wilh  the  Books  of  Uie  forty-eight  professurs  tiuust 
every  one  of  them  off,  and  occupied  ihe  Mhole 
in  sMilary  dignity,  The  chief  teachers  of  the 
Madura  College  were  Narakira,  Bana,  and  Ka- 
pila,  to  whose  joint  labours  this  work  is  ascribed. 

VUl. — Tondamdna  Kaiha. 

Palm  leaves. 
A  short  account  of  the  first  settlement  of   Tonda, 
by  Adonda  Ckakraverti,   the   illegitimate  sou    of 
Jiulotlunga  Chota. 

IX. — Tondamandala  Satakam. 

Palm  leaves. 
An   account    of    the   country    of    Tonda    in   a 
hundred  stanzas  by  Padikdsi. 

'S-.r-Kongadesa  Rdjakal. 

Palm  leaves 
An  account  of  the  Princes  of  of  the  country 
known  as  Kongo  or  Chera,  one  of  the  three 
principal  divisions,  with  Ckola  and  Pandj/a,  of  the 
easlcrn  half  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Penin- 
sula. It  corres[)onds  nearly  with  the  modern 
districts  of  Salem  and  Coimbatore,  with  addition 
of  parts  of  Tinevelli/  and  Travancore.  The 
boundaries  according  to  the  Tamul  authorities  are 
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the  Palini  river  on  the  north,  Tercasi  in  Tinna^ 
iDidli)  on  the  east,  Malabar  on  the  west,  and  the 
Sea  on  the  south. 

According  to  this  work,  the  series  of  Konga  or 
Chtra  Princes^  amounted  to  twenty-six,  from  F/Vfl- 
rai/a  Chalcravertli  to  Raja  \lalladeva,  in  the  time 
of  whose  descendants  the  kingdom  was  subdued  by 
lhe  Chola  Raja,  in  the  year  of  Sdlivdhan  816  or 
A.  D.  894.  The  Princes  here  enumerated  are  Viva 
Rayay  Govinda  RayayKrishna  R6ya,  Kalivallabhay 
Govinda  the  2nd.  Chaturbhuja,  Kumdradeva, 
^Frivikrama  Deva,  Kongani  Vermd,  Mddhava  Fer- 
md,  Hart  Vermd,  Vishnugopa,  Krishna  Vermd 
Dindikara,  Durvaniti,  Pushkara,  Trivikrama, 
Bhiivikranut,  Kongani Mdhddhirdy a,  Govinda3vd, 
Sicaga,  Prithivi  Kongani  Mahddhirdya,  Raja, 
Malta  Deva,  Ganda  Deva,  Satyav  cikya  Deva, 
Gunottama  Deva,  From  the  Tanjorc  Sovereigns, 
XJhera  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Belli 
Rdjas  of  Maisur,  and  finally  under  that  of  the 
Princes  of  Vijayanagar,  of  whom  some  account  is 
also  given  in  this  work. 

XI. — Kernata   R  'jdkaL 

a.     Palm  leaves  — b.  ditto — c.  ditto — d.  ditto. 

An  account  of  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Carnatic. 
After  a  short  notice  of  Yudhishthira,  and  his  breth- 
ren and   of    some  Hindu    Princes  of  the  Lunar 
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famih',  the  Manuscript  gives  an  account  of  Ihe 
Mogul  Soyereigna  of  Hindustan,  and  ihe  family  of 
Nizam  alt.  MSS.  b.  is  an  abridgement. 

XII. — Keraladesa  KatM. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  short  account  of  Parasurama's  granting  (lie 
country  of  Kerala  or  Malabar  to  t[\e  Brahmans, 
and  of  some  of  the  actions  of  Cheruman  Ptrumdt, 
wlio  is  said  to  have  established  the  divisions  of  the 
country  siill  subsisting,  and  to  have  become  a 
convert  to  Mohammedanism, 


XIII. —  Tuluvadesa  Katla. 
a.     Falm  leaves — b.  ditto. 


A  short  account  o(  Tuluva  from  the  time  of 
Memoir,  iiicluiiing  an  account  of  the  descendants 
of  Sivaji. 

X\\ .—DUliraja  Katka. 
Falm  leaves. 

A  short  genealogical  account  of  the  descendants 
of  Arjuna,  and  a  few  ancient  Hindu  Princes  and 
some  account  of  tlie  reign  of  Krishna  liar/a  of 
Vijai/anagar. 


I 
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XV. — Janameyaya   Vansavall, 

Palm  leaves.  • 

A  short  account  of  the  family  of  Janamejaya 
the  great  gitindson  of  Arjuna, 

XSV—Vadur  Sthala  Purana. 

a.     Palm  leaves— b.  ditto— c.  ditto — d.  Paper. 

Account  of  the  life  of  Mdnikya  vdsaka.  Prime 
minister  of  Arimerddana  or  of  Vamsa  Sekhara^ 
King  of  Madura,  and  celebrated  for  his  devotedness 
to  Siva^  Having  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  buy 
horses,  he  encountered  Siva  as  a  Pandaram,  or 
Saiva  teacher,  by  the  way,  and  in  consequence  of 
his  lessons,  distributed  the  nr^oney  he  was  intrusted 
with  to  his  mendicant  followers,  and  an  adjacent 
temple  of  that  divinity.  The  Rifa  hearing  of 
what  was  taking  place,  sent  to  command  his  return 
to  Madura,  with  which,  by  the  advice  of  the  seem- 
ing Pandaram,  he  complied;  informing  the  king  he 
had  bought  the  horses,  which  would  arrive  at  a 
lucky  hour:  at  first  the  king  believed  him,  but  upon 
further  information,  doubting  his  veracity,  subjected 
him  to  severe  tortures,  until  Siva  changing  a  num- 
ber of  j'cickalls  into  horses,  and  himself  asuming  the 
appearance  of  the  dealer,  arrived  at  Madura,  and 
delivered  them  to  the  king.  Being  conducted  to 
the  stables,  the  jackalls  at  night  resumed  their 
proper  shapes^  killed  the  real  horses^  and  broke 
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loose  and  ravaged  the  couniry.  ivianiici^a  VdsaJta 
was  in  consequence  again  imprisoned,  and  tortured, 
when  Siva  caused  the  Vygi  to  overflow  its  banks, 
and  deluge  the  couniry,  until  his  worshipper  wag 
released — other  marvels  are  nanated  of  Manikya 
Vdsaka,w\io  6nally  left  the  Uajx's  service  "iili 
honour,  and  adopted  a  religions  life,  in  uhich 
character  he  composed  the  Teruvargam,  a  set  of 
verses  in  four  books  in  praise  of  Siva,  and  other 
similar  works,  also  a  grainmar  nf  the  Tamul  Ian- 
guag!- — After  visiting  the  principal  temples  of 
Siva  in  the  Dekhin,  he  settled  at  Cbilambaram, 
where  he  was  visited  by  a  deputation  of  Bauddha 
priests  from  Ceylon,  whom  he  disputed  witli  and 
overcame.  He  also  cured  the  daughter  of  the  Raja 
of  Ceylon  of  dumbness,  on  which  h\ic  repeated  the 
twenty  verses  in  praise  of  Sira,  which  are  annexed  to 
the  Teruvargam.  The  Bauddkas  were  conver  - 
ed  by  these  marvels.  Mdnifcj/a  Vasaka  was 
finally  absorbed  into  the  Lin^a  at  Chidambara,  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  people. 

The  work  is  by  Sivajnyi'nta,   a  Pandaram  or 
Stva  Ascetic. 

XVII. — Agastya   Varaldr. 

a.     Paper~b.  Palm  leaves. 

An  account  of  the  Muni  A'^ashja   taken    parlly 

from   the  1st  section   of  the  K/isi  fi/iarafa  of  tho 

Skanda  Purdna,  and  partly    from   local  legends. 
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jigastj/a  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  north  of 
India,  and  settled  finally  in  the  south,  where  he  wag 
the  author  of  the  first  elements  of  Tamul  Gram-- 
mar.  His  grammatical  writings  no  longer  exist  in 
consequence  of  an  imprecation  upon  him,  by 
his  disciple  Tolgappya,  but  a  number  of  medical 
wiiting's  bear  his  name.  Manuscript  6.  is  also 
known  as  the  Purdna  Maharshi  Katha. 

XVIII. — Sanghatldr  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves. 

Account  of  the  foundation  of  the  Tamul  College 
at  Madura  for  forty-nine  professors  by  the  Pdndj/a 
Raja  Vamsa  Sckhara,  and  the  triumph  over  the 
professors  by  Teruvdlluver,  the  author  of  the 
KoraL 

XIX. — Gni/dna  Samandhar  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves. 

Accoyint  of  a  Saiva  Priest,  who  is  said  to  have 
confuted  the  Bauddhas  or  Jainas  in  the  days  of 
Guna  Pdndya,  and  to  have  restored  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  Saiva  faith  in  the  Ckola  and  Pdndj/a 

Kingdoms. 

XX.—Sirutonda  Yachhagdna. 

Palm  leaves. 

Account  of  Sirutonda,  originally  a  Jaina,  but 
a  convert  to  the  faith  of  Siva,  in  which  capacity 
he  received  a  visit  from  Siva,  disguised  as  a  JaU'' 
gam.     By  Gni/dna  Prafcdsika. 


I ' 
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XXI. — Balaydla  Rdya  Yachkagina. 

Aceoant  of  the  faith  of  the  Bal^yala  RAja  of 
Sindhukota  in  Siva.  The  God  having  come  to  his 
house  as  a  Saiva  mendicant,  and  being  hospitably 
entei-tained  by  him,  desired  him  to  procure  him 
the  company  of  a  female,  who  had  been  chaste  for 
a  certain  period,  and  the  Prince  beini^  unable  to 
procure  sucli  a  woman  in  the  city,  presented  his 
own  wife  to  his  guest.  Siva  saibfied  wiih  this 
mark  of  his  piety,  appeared  in  his  real  %iire,  and 
conferred  a  recompeoce  on  the  prince. 

XXll.—Kumbkakona  Virabhadra  Tamhuran 
Bkarani. 
Palm  leaves. 

Account  of  a  priest  of  the  Vira  Saiva  sect  who 
was  settled  at  Kumbhakona,  and  is  liere  described 
as  an  incarnation  of  Virabhadra  the  angry 
emanation  of  Siva,  employed  by  him  to  disturb 
the  sacrifice  of  Daksha,  which  legend  is  also 
narrated  in  the  usual  manner,  and  forms  the  bulk  of 
the  work.    By  Kalta  lutan. 

XXIil. — Virabhadra  Tamburan  matha 
Vemanam. 

Falm  leaves. 

Some  account  of  the  Saiva  esfablishment  of 
Pandarams  at  Kumbhakona,  and  its  f         r  Vira^ 
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bhadra,  as  well  as  of  some  of  his  successors  ad 
principals. 

XXIV. — Madhurd   Virdppan  Amman. 

a.     Palm  leaves — b.  ditto — c.  ditto. 

An  account  of  Virdppa  one  of  the  subordinate 
chiefs  of  the  Madura  Kingdom  under  the  Ndyaks, 
Virdppa,  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Tulasi 
Mahd  Raja,  but  the  astrologers  announcing  that  he 
would  cause  the  ruin  of  hisf  amily^  his  father  ordered 
him  to  be  exposed  in  the  forests.  He  was  there 
found  by  a  man  of  the  Chandila  or  Pariar  cast, 
and  brought  up  by  him  (o  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence, when  with  his  father,  he  was  employed  in  the 
service  of  one  of  the  Poligars  of  Madura,  Bomma 
or  Bommaya  Nayak,  Here  he  engaged  the  affec- 
tion of  the  Poligar's  daughter,  and  raised  an 
insurrection  against  her  father,  in  which  Bommaya 
Ndyak  w  as  killed,  and  Virdppa  married  the  daughter- 
Virdppa  then  took  service  with  Chokandth  Ndyak 
of  Trichinapally,  by  whom  he  was  sent  with  an  army 
to  clear  Madura  of  banditti.  After  his  return, 
whilst  visiting  a  harlot  by  night,  he  is  taken  up  for 
a  thief,  and  has  his  hands  and  legs  cut  off.  He 
then  adopts  a  religious  life,  on  which  his  wife  burns 
herself,  whilst  he,  after  repairing  to  various  holy 
shrines  dedicated  to  Siva,  is  absorbed  in  a  stone 
Pillar,  by  favour  of  M/nafrsAi  amman  andSwndflre- 
Bwara,  and  is  worshipped  at  Madura  in  that  form. 
By  Nangaya. 
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XXV. — Bommand^aka    Katha. 

Talm  leaves. 

A  short  account  of  the  family  of  Boimiia  ov 
Bommapa  Ndt/ak,  one  of  the  Telin^iina  cliiefs 
who  accompanied  Nagama  or  Visivsndlha  Nayak 
from  Vijayanagar  to  Madura,  and  were  by  liim 
set  over  difTerent  districts  as  Paligars.  These 
jurisdictions  nere  not  uiifrequenily  changed,  and 
llicir  allegiance  transferred  to  the  chiefs  of  Tanjore 
or  Marawa,  umill  under  the  Britisl^  GovcrnmcTit, 
the  family  was  admitted  according  to  this  authority, 
to  a  part  properly  in  the  Villages  of  Karasakeiu 
and  IVarapur.  By  the  IVakil  or  atluruey  of 
the  family. 

XXVI. — Rdmdppa^yen. 

Paper.  '  i 

Account  of  the  defeat  of  Vantipya,  son  of  Adl 
Ndrdyan  Raja  of  Rdmndd,  by  Rdmappya,  the 
general  of  Tirumala  Ndi/ak,  of  Madura,  Hbout  the 
middle  of  t!ie  17ih  century.  The  object  of  this 
war  was  to  restore  Tumbi,  the-  nepliew  of  Adl' 
ndrayan,  whom  his  uncle  had  deposed  :  according 
to  other  authorities,  Vanneya  successfully  resisted 
on  his  father's  part,  the  attack  of  the  Madura 
general,  and  it  was  only  after  his  death,  that 
T«m6i  was  made  Sefupafi  or  prince  of  Marava 
&Qd  Ramnad.     By  Tennamanar  Kavi. 
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XXYU.—Chengl  Rajakal 

Palm  leaves. 

Account  of  Jayasinhy  Raj i  of  Chengi  or  Girt' 
gee,  his  defeat  by  the  Nawab  of  Arcot,  and  his 
deaih. 

XXVIII. — Narasinh  Ray  a  Vamsdvali. 

Genealogical  list  of  the  Princes  of  Vijayanagar, 
and  ail  enumeration  of  the  districts  subject  to  them, 
in  the  time  of  Narasinh  R^ya,  the  14th  of  that 
dynasty. 

XXIX. — Bhdshyakdra  Cheritra. 

l^alm  leaves. 

Some  account  of  the  Vaishnava  reformer  Rdmd- 
muja.  termed  Bhdshyakdra  from  his  explanation  of 
the  Vedas ;  his  visits  to  diflferent  holy  places,  and 
their  recovery  from  the  Saivas,  for  the  worship  of 
different  forms  of  Fishnu  especially  at  Tripeti,  and 
his  foundings  the  temple  of  Terunardyana  at 
Terundrayanapur,  are  the  chief  suhjecis  of  this 
tract. 

XXX — Guru  Namasivdya  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves. 

Legend  of  some  Saiva  priest,  who  adopted  the 
nanje  of  Nama  Sivdya,  Glory  to  Siva,  who  uas 
first  established  at  Tirunamalcj  and  thence  removed 
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to   Ckiddmbara,  where  he  erected    part   of    the 
present  temple. 

XXXl.—Erangi  ValangS  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves. 

An  enumeration  of  the  tribes  who  constituto 
the  left  hand  and  right  hand  Castes. 

XXXn.—  Valang^  Cherkra. 
Palm  leaves. 
Collection  of  legends  relating  to  the  Pariar 
caste  especially,  hut  comprehending  some  of  the 
Velaler  of  the  right  hand  sect,  composed  by 
Vedanat/ak  by  order  of  Colonel  McKenzie.  The 
work  is  preceded  by  a  history  of  Viswakar- 
ma,  the  supposed  progenitor  of  the  five  principal 
castes  of  the  left  hand,  or  the  Artisans.  The 
Valang^  Cheritra  consists  of  24  sections. 

1.  Account  of  Samhuka,  Paravidya,  and  Ti- 
aga,  sons  of  Mallia  Peruman  the  Pariar  or  out- 
caste  attendant  of  the  demon  Ravana. 

2.  Account  of  Mari^ammd,  the  Goddess  of  the 
small  pox. 

3.  ■  Account  of  Adki,  a  Pariar  woman,  the  mo- 
ther of  Marij^OTnmo,  by  a  Brahman  husband,  and 
of  six  other  children,  or  three  females  and  three 
males;  the  first  are  named  Uruvi,  Avei/ar,  Valli- 
^amma  ;  the  three  last,  Teruvdlluvar,  T  '    iman. 
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and  Kapila,  several  of  whom  of  either  sex,  are  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Tamul  writers. 

4.  Tlie  distinctions  between  the  Brahman  and 
Val/aver,  and  between  tlie  Vallaver  and  Pariar 
castes. 

5.  Account  of  the  Chola  MaliQ^e,  or  a  tower 
between  Kumbhahona  and  Pattiswar,  built  by 
Nanda  Chola,  a  Pariar  Prince  of  Tanjore. 

6.  Account  of  Ambhuli  Chamundha  ISarayait 
Vennai/agara  Peruman,  a  Pariar  who  founded 
Malarikota. 

7.  Account  of  Tiaga  Chamban,  the  Pariar 
in  honour  of  wliom  a  Linga  called  Tiagarasa 
sx^dmi  was  erected  at  Tiruvarur. 

8.  Account  of  Terunalikoppavan,  and  Ahnry* 
aram  pcram  paraya,  two  saj^es  worshipped  at 
Tiruvarur,  being;  sons  of  Siva  by  a  Pariar 
uoman. 

9.  Account  oi  Nanda  a  Pariar  King  of  Chola^ 
killed  l)y  a  device  of  the  Kamalar  or  Artisans 
of  the  left  hand  caste,  whence  the  enmity  between 
them  and  the  Pariars. 

10.  Account  of  Nandi  Raja,  son  of  the  King 
of  Chola,  by  a  Pariar  woman. 

11.  Of  the  terms  Erange  and  Valange-,  the 
names  of  the  left  hand  and  right  hand  castes,  but 
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in  use  especially  applied  to  the  two  inifnnr  onlera 
of  each  respectively  or  the  M&digaru,  shoemakers^ 
And  Pariars. 

12.  Differences  and  dissensions  between  the 
PalluTa  and  PariaTS. 

13.  Conduct  of  those  two  towarJs  the  Vtldlara 
or  Si'idra  cultivators 

l*.  Dissensions  between  the  Pariars  and  Ka- 
malars  or  live  classes  of  Artisans. 

15.  Purport  of  the  Phrase  "a  Mohammedan 
of  Mecca  and  Kam&lar  of  Mandhai  are  ahke. 

16.  Argument  between  the  Kamdlar  and  Va- 
lange  Tribes. 

17.  Different  divisions  of  the  Vddlars. 

18.  Destruction  of  the  Marawa  caste,  by  Va- 
damaleyappa  Pille,  of  Tinnevelly. 

19.  Traditions  anil  custoais  of  tlie  tribes  called 
Nattamudis,  Kalar,  and  Pulli  and  others. 

20.  Account  of  the  Simar  Triiie. 

2!.  Account  of  Pdma  Ttdja  of  Malaydlam,  the 
destruction  of  the  men  of  two  head  (.asii-s  liy  him, 
and  marriage  of  tlieir  women  to  men  of  inferior 
tribes,  viiili  a  description  of  the  Pulri/ar  caste. 

2i.     Account  of  the  Kavare  caste. 

23.     Further  particulars  of  the  tale  of  Nandi 
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2+.  Account  of  a  fort  built  by  the  original  Arti- 
ian  tribes,  of  Mag;netic  Stones,  which  attracted  to 
tbem  all  the  iron  weapons  of  the  enemy. 

XXXIII. — Jdlinul  Kavayar. 

Paper. 

An  enumeration  of  the  ninety -six  castes  of  the 
Hindus  \\\  Dravira. 

XXX IV. — -Jati  Valient.* 
Paper. 

An  enumeration  of  the  Hindu  Castes. 
XXXV. — Tottiydr  Jdti  Vamana. 

Palm  leaves. 

Account  of  the  origin  and  occupation  of  the 
Toteya  tribe,  a  division  of  the  agricultural  caste  of 
DravirUy  or  the  country  in  which  Tamul  is  spoken, 
of  Telugu  original. 

XXXVI. — Marawa  Jdii  Vernanam. 

Palm  leaves. 

An  account  of  the  practices  of  the  Marawas,  or 
the  people  of  Marawa,  Ramnad  and  Tinnavelly. 

XXXVII.— J4«f  Bhedanul. 

Paper  leaves. 

Enumeration  of  the  ninety-six  castes  of  Hindus^ 
known     aongst  the  Tamuls^  by  Voluga  Nandan. 
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XXXVIII.— Siiru  Karunu  VtpaiU. 

Palm  leaves. 

Account  of  the  origin  of  the  sixty-four  families 
of  the  Village  accountants. 

XXXIX. — Narivall  palempatta  vernanam. 

Account  of  (he  grant  of  honorary  distinctions  ti 
MagijfO  Njyak  Polygar  of  Palimpelt,  and  hia 
geoealog'y. 


PLAYS,  TALES,  POEMS,  &c. 

Including  Religious  and  Ethical 

Compositions. 


I. — Tiruvaranda  Ndlakai 

a.     Palrarleaves — b.  ditto — c.  ditto— d.  ditto— >e.  ditto. 

A  dramatic  version  of  the  legend  of  one  of  the 
Ckola  Princes  cffeiing  his  son  to  Siva  to  expiate 
the  involuntary  death  of  a  calf  by  the  youth,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  latter  to  life  by  the  favour 
of  the  deity — see  page  167. — By  Terumalaya. 

II. — Kusalava  Ndtaka. 

a.     Palm  leaves— b.  ditto — c.  ditto. 

A  drama  on  the  birth  of  Kusa  and  Lava,  the 
ionsof  Rama,  br>rne  by  Sita,  after  her  exile,  and  their 
reunion^  and  that  of  their  mother  with  R^ma. 
The  drama  appears  to  be  a  loose  translation  of  the 
Uttara  Rama  Cherilra  of  Bhavabhiili^^By  Bi* 
nadhitten. 


^ 


III. — Palininondi  Nataka. 
Falm  leaves. 
The  Dramalined  slory  of  Bdhus'mh  tiie  General 
fif  Chimmapa  Nai/ak,  his  amours  \i  ith  a  coiinesan, 
tmi  dismissal  from  his  cmpio;  ment.  To  five  hia 
Mistress,  he  steals  Ihe  jewels  of  Ckokan&ih  Ndj/dk, 
iind  being  discovered  has  his  hands  and  fee ts  cut 
otr,  which  are  resiored  by  Ibe  favour  of  Hubrah' 
man^fa. 

IV. — Chidamhara   Koravangi. 

Palm  leaves. 

Dramatic  representation  of  the  legendary  edven- 

tures    of    a  form    of   DuTgaj    Sivak/inid-amman 

viih   llie  Sabhdpali  or  Deity  of  the  Temple  of 

Ckilambaram. 

V. — Payamukhiswara  Koravangi. 

Palm  leaves. 

Dramatic  representation  of  (he  loves  of  Sarasa 

Chinlameni    amman    for   Payamvkk  iswara,  the 

f'lrm    of    Siva  worshipped  at    Terupukayur — By 

Kermamukalavan. 

VI. — Sarangdhara  Yackkagdna. 

».     Palm  learei— fa.  ditto. 
Sfory   of    Sarangdhara  the  son  of  Narendra 
Ri't^a  Triace  of  Rdjamehendri  Van      (     [/wtun- 
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dry.)  His  stepmother  Chitrdngi  falls  in  love  with 
liim :  he  rejects  her  advances:  she  accuses  him  of 
attempting  to  violate  her.  The  Raya  orders  liis 
son  to  have  his  feet  and  hands  cut  off,  and  to  be 
thrown  out  into  the  jungle.  His  own  motiier'.s 
lamentations  are  heard  by  the  Siddhas,  who  restore 
the    mutilated  limbs  to  the  prince,  whilst  a   voice 

from    heaven    apprises    the   Raya  of  Chitrdngis 
uilt. 


Of 


Vll. —  Valllyammd  Nalaka. 

Palm  leaves. 

Legendary  account,  in  a  dramatic  form,  of  Vat^ 
llyammd  an  incarnation  of  Pdrvdii  found  in  the 
woods,  and  hrought  up  by  hunters  ;^  when  arrive^d 
at  maturity  Ndreda  tells  Skonda  of  her  beauty  and 
he  goes  to  see  her,  falls  in  love  with,  and  is  mdrried 
to  her. 

VIII. — Jydnamadi  Yulla  Nalaka. 

a.     Palm  leaves — b.  ditto. 

A  dramatic  dialogue  between  the  Roja  of  Kow 
dipattam.  and  the  Goddess  Valliyamjnd  on  his 
visiting  Chidambara,  where  she  instructs  him  in 
holy  wisdom,  and  enjoins  him  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence at  the  temple. 
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IX. — Sanakdiii  mundi  Nataka. 

Palm  leaves. 
Dramatic  representation  of  llie  adventures  of 
Kallatangan,  of  Madura,  who  sieala  tlie  horse  of 
i^urvpii  Khan  to  gralify  the  demands  of  a  courtesan, 
and  beinn;  detected  has  his  haads  nnd  ferits  cut  oS*: 
the  Rdja  of  Kilakeri  employs  a  pliysician  to  heal 
Ills  wounds.  He  vii^ils  all  the  telebrated  shrines 
in  the  Dekhin,  and  finally  proceeds  to  Mecca  where 
Maliommed  restores  his  hands  and  feet. 

X. — Ruhm&ngada  C/icritra. 
Palm  leaves. 
Legendary  tale  of  Rukmdngada,  a  Raja,  who 
was  infatuated  by  Mohini  the  daughter  of  Brahma, 
to  grunt  her  a  boon ;  on  which  she  demanded  cither 
his  breaking  the  fust  of  the  eleventh  day  of  the 
fortnight,  or  putting  his  only  son  tu  death:  being 
a  devout  worshipper  of  Vishnu,  he  preferred  the 
latter,  for  which  lie  was  elevated,  with  his  son,  to 
Vaihuntha.  The  work  is  a  translalion  of  the 
legend  as  told  at  considerable  length  in  the  Ndra- 
di^a  Purdna. 

XI. — Alle  Arasani  Ammal. 

Palm  leaves. 
A    Story   of  Arjuna's  falling  in   love  wiili,  and 
itiarryiiig    AlU    the    Princess    of    ftladura.       By 
NarigdJ^a, 
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XII. — Kapilavdchakam. 

Palm  J  eaves. 

Story  of  a  cow  who  having"  given  up  herself 
(o  a  tiger  to  redeem  her  owner,  requested  leave  to  go 
and  suckle  her  calf,  after  which  she  returned.  The 
tiger  moved  by  her  observance  of  her  faith,  let  her 
go,  on  wliich  Is  war  a  elevated  both  to  his  region. 
By  Wallikandeyam. 

XIII. — Tiruvirinchi  Pilla. 

Palm  leaves. 

An  account  of  the  sports  and  actions  oi  Kumira, 
in  his  infancy  and  youth.  By  Senda  Tamam  Filla, 

XIV. — Mindkshi  Amman  Pilla  Tamul. 

Palm  leaves. 

Legend  of  Pdrvati  becoming  incarnate  as  the 
daughter  of  Malaydhnoaja  king  of  Pdndya, 
whence  her  vvorshi[)  a«  AJindkshi,  \>as  introduced 
at  Madurd,  and  the  pastimes  and  actions  of  her 
youth.  By  Kumar aguna  Tamburan. 

XV. — Sugriva  Vijaya. 

Palm  leaves 

The  victory  of  Sugriva  the  monkey  king,  or 
rather  of  his  friend  and  ally  Rama,  over  Bdli  his 
brother,  an  episode  of  the  llamdj/ana  taken  from 
the  Sanscrit;  By  Raja  Gopdla. 

c3 
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XVl—Kokoliam 
Pal  ID  leaves. 

A  work  OB  theintercourseof  the  aexcs^  alliibuled 
to  Koka  Pundit. 

XVII. — Manmatkancranda  Kaihd. 
Palm  leaves. 

The  Pauranic  story  of  the  interruption  of  Siva's 
devotions  by  Kamadeva,  and  conpequent  reduc- 
tion of  the  latter  to  ashes  liy  the  fire  of  Siva's 
frontal  eye,  the  grief  of  Rett  ihe  ivifo  of  Kama, 
and  the  God's  bein<;  restored  to  lilc. 

XVIII. — Mairavanakatk  a. 
Palm  leaves. 
Account  of  Rama  and  Lakskmana  being 
carried  off  by  the  Giant  Mairdvann,  in  ilie  disguise 
of  Ki^A/sAana,  and  confined  in  an  iriin  cage  pre- 
vious lo  Siicrificing'them  to  Kali  Hanuman  being 
apprised  of  (he  circumstance  undertakes  their  re- 
covery, and  after  effecting  his  entrance  into  the 
interior  of  Mairdvana's  fortress  by  the  assistance 
oi  Dordandi,  i\ie  sister  of  the  Giant,  rescues  ilie 
princes,  and  fights  wiihand  destroys  Mairdvana. 

XIX. — Suhrakmanya  Vilas 
Palm  leaves. 
Narrative  of  the  loves  and  tlie  marriage  cfSHS- 
Tahmanya  or  Ukanda,  with  VaWyammd, 
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XX. — Nalaraja  Katha. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  history  of  Naltty  Raja  of  Nishadha  and  his 
bride  Damayanti,  taken  originally  from  the  Ma- 
hdbhcirat  aud  the  subject  of  the  poem  called 
Naishadha,  .  Tliis  work,  which  is  attributed  to 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Madura  College,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  one  translated  by  Mr 
Kindersley  in  his  Oriental  Literature. 

XXI. — Nalaraja    Vemba. 

Palm  leaves^ 

The  same  history  as  the  preceding,  in  poetry, 
attributed  to  the  same  writers. 

XXII. — Tamul  Perumat  Ckeritra. 

Story  of  a  princess,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Alakay  who  becomes  an  evil  spirit  untill  released  by 
the  Poetess  Avayar,  She  is  born  again  as  the 
daughter  of  the  king  by  one  of  his  concubines,  and 
acquires  great  proficiency  in  Tamul  composition, 
in  which,  hhe  makes  it  a  stipulation  for  her  hand, 
that  she  shall  be  overcome.  Her  lover  in  a  former  life, 
being  born  as  a  wood  cutter,  prevails  upon  iViiraArira, 
one  of  the  first  professors  of  the  Madura  College, 
to  con  lend  with  the  Princess,  and  having  conquered 
her  bestow  her  on  him;  which  he  accomplishes, 
¥rhen  the  wood  cutter  marries  the  Princess  and 
reigns  over  Alaka.  By  Sei/allar. 


^ 
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XXIII. — Alakeswara  Katha. 

a.     Palm  leaves — b.  ditto. 

Story  of  the  Rajah  of  Alakapur,  and  his  four 
ministers,  who  being  falsely  accused  of  violating*  the 
sanctity  of  Ihe  inner  apartments,  vindicate  their 
innocence,  anddisarm  the  king's  wratli  hy  narrating 
a  number  of  stories.  I'he  following-  incidents  are 
illustrative  of  the  oriental  origin  of  part  nf  Ziidig, 

*'In  the  reign  of  Alakendra  RajaVXng  of  Ahika  Pari,  it 
happened  ihat  four  persuna  of  respectability  were  rave  lling 
on  tlie  high  road,  when  they  met  with  a  merchant  who  had 
lost  one  of  his  Camels.  Entering  into  conversation  with  him, 
one  of  the  Trayellers  enquired  if  the  Camel  was  not  lame  in  one 
of  its  legs;  another  asked  if  it  was  not  blind  of  the  right 
eye;  the  third  asked  if  the  tail  was  not  unu3us.Ily  short ;  anJ 
the  fourth  demanded  if  it  was  not  subject  to  the  cholie.  They 
were  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the  merchant,  who  was 
satisfied  they  must  have  seen  the  animal,  and  eagerly  demanded 
where  they  had  met  if.  They  replied  they  had  seen  traces  of 
the  Camel,  but  not  the  Camel  itself,  which  being  inconsistent 
■with  the  minute  acquaintance  they  seemed  to  possess,  the 
Merchant  accused  them  of  being  tl  vea,  and  having  stolen  his 
beast, and  immediately  applied  tot  Biya  for  redress.  The  Rn;o 
on  bearing  the  Merchant's  atory  i  »  equally  impressed  witii 
the  belief,  that  the  Travellers  must  know  whut  had  become  of 
the  Camel,  and  sending  for  them  he  threatened  them  with  his 
extreme  displeasure,  if  they  did  not  confess  the  trutli.  IIow 
could  they  know,  he  demanded,  theCamel  was  lame  or  blind, 
that  the  tail  was  long  or  short,  or  that  it  was  subject  to  any 
malady  unless  they  had  it  in  their  possession.  On  which  they 
severally  explained  the  reasons  that  had  induced  them  to 
express  their  belief  of  these  particulars. 


The  first  observed,  I  noticed  in  the  foot  marks  of  the  animal 
that  one  was  deficient,    and   i  concluded  accordingly   that  he 
was  lame  in  one  of  his  legs.       The  second  said,  I  noticed  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  had  heen  snap<« 
ped  or  torn  off,  whilst  those  on  the  right  side  were  untouched, 
whence  I    concluded   the  animal  was  blind  in  his  right  eye. 
Th- third  remarked,  I  saw   a   number    of  drops   of  blood   on 
the  road,  which  I   conjectured   had  flowed  from   the  bites  of 
prnats  and  flie«,   and   thence    supposed   the  Camel's   tail   was 
shorter  than  nsualj  in  consequence  of  which  he  could  not  brush 
the  i  isccts  awav.     The  fourth  said,  I  observed  that  whilst  the 
fore  feet  of  the  Camel  were  planted  firmly  in  the  ground,  the 
hind  ones   appeared  to   have    scarcely  touched  it,  whence  I 
guessed  they   were   contracted  by  pain   in    the   belly  of  the 
animal.   The  king  when  he  heard  their  explanations  was  much 
struck  hy  the  sagacity  of  the  parties,  and  giving  the  Merchant  a 
sum  of  money  to  console  him  fi>r  the  loss  of  the  Camel^  he  made 
thcoe  four  pei  sons  his  principal  mihisters/' 

XXIV. — Panchatantra. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  original  collection  of  stories  known  in 
Europe  as  Pilpafs  fables.  This  work  is  well 
known  in  Europe  from  the  account  given  of  it  by 
Mr.  Colebrooke  in  the  introduction  to  the  printed 
Hitopadesa,  the  analysis  of  it  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society's  transactions,  and  a  partial 
translation  by  the  Abbe  Dubois. 

XXV. — Udayakumdra  Kathd. 

Palm  leaves. 

Story  of  the  Prince  I  after 
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giibiluing  the    worlds  adopted  a  life  of  relio'ious 
penance. 

XXVI. — Madanagiri  Raja  Kathd. 

Palm  leaves. 
A  series  of  tales,  risin*  out  of  the  ndvenluresof 
tlie   Kaja  of  Madanagiri  and   hia  minister's  son  : 
.  the  work  is  incomplete. 

XXWl.—  ViTamdran  Kathd, 

a.  Palm  leaves  — b.  Ditto— c  Ditto. 
Adventures  of  Viramdran,  the  poslhumoua  son 
of  Viradhurandara  kmg  of  Vijcj/anagar,  kil.ed 
by  liis  minister  whilst  hunting  ;  the  queen  escapes 
to  the  Village  of  Nandisamban  wiia  protects  her 
son.  When  Viramdran  grows  np,  he  wins  the 
daughter  of  Jagadvira  by  overcoming  her  iii 
disputation,  subdues  various  kingdoms,  marries 
ditTerent  princesses,  and  recovers  his  patrimonial 
kingdom. 

XXSm.—  Veldla  Kathd. 

Falm  leaves. 

The  Tamul  version  of  a  series   of  twenty    four 

tales,  very  generally     current  through   India    and 

■  originally  Sanscrit,  supposed  to  be   narrated  by  a 

Gi.bli[i   or     Veldla  to     Raja     Vikramdditya :  by 

Kavikalanjam 
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XXIX  — Nava  Nanda  Cheritra. 

Account  of  the  nine  Nandas,  deposed  and  put 
to  death  by  Chdnakya  in  favour  of  Chandragupta. 
The  tract  was  composed  as  a  sort  of  introduction 
to  the  Mudra  Rdkshasa  and  a  translation  of  itis  pre- 
fixed to  the  play,  in  the  Hindu  Drama. 

XXX. — Paramdrthd    Guruven  Kalhd. 

Paper. 

The  ludicrous  adventures  of  Paramartan  Gum 
and  his  four  disciples  by  Viramamuni  c»r  Padre 
Beschi,  The  work  has  been  pubhshcd  with  a 
translation,  by  Mr.  Babington  of  the  Madras 
civil  service. 

XXXI. — Kasim  padavettu. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  poetical  account  of  the  adventures  of  some 
jNlohammedan  chief  of  the  name  of  Kasim,  it  does 
not  appear  of  what  country.  Tlie  copy  is  incomplete. 

XXXII. — Daiva  Sahdya  Sakhdmanimdla. 

Palm  leaves. 

Account  of  the  minister  of  the  Raja  of  Tiruvan^ 
halur  or  Travankorcj  who,  akhoughofthe  Mapilla 
caste  was  distinguished  for  his  devotion  to  Siva^^iaX 
foundation  of  charitable  establishments. 
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XXXllI.— ^ommi>a/fi. 

Palm  leaves, 

A  work  on  the  excellence  of  divine  wisdnm, 
mixed  up  with  astiolagical  specifimtions  ofIui:ky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  ttie  choice  of  auspicious 
places.     By  Conamtalan. 

XXXlV.—Devaram. 

Palm  leaves. 
A  large  collefclion  of  Stanzas  or  hymns  address- 
ed lo  each  of  the  principal  Siva  Lingas  in  the 
Tamul  provinces,  ascribed  to  three  celebraled 
■writers,  and  worshippers  of  StVa,  or  JHj/fl«a  Sa?nan' 
dhar,  Appa  and  Sundara. 

XXXV.—  Tiruvdchakmn. 

a.  Palm  leaves. — b.  Ditto — c   Ditto— d,  Ditto. 
A  collection   of  hymns   in   honor  of  Siva   and 
the  different  forms  of    Durgd  and  on    llie  efficacy 
of    ascetic    devotion  :    the  work   is   attributed  to 
M&nikya  Vdchaka.  see  page  201. 

XXXYl.—Kamban  P4rat. 

Palm  leaves. 

Verses  attrihuled  (o  Kamban  in  piaise  of  V't' 
rasambhu  muni  and  his  residence  at  Panndr, 
in  iVIalabar,  where  ihe  images  of  tlie  Gods  &c.  are 
saidtobe  constructed  of  the  stones  to  which  AkalyS 
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and   others   were  metamorphosed  after  they  wer^ 
Ulcerated  from   imprisonment  in  such  substances. 

XXX  VII. — Sivavdkj/apdraL 

Palm  leaves. 

Stanzas  in  praise  of  Siva  as  the  only  supreme 
or  Parameswara. 

XXXVIII. — Arunagirinath  Tini  pughaL 

Palm  leaves. 

Hymns  in  honor  of  a  form  of  Suhrahmanya  or 
Karlikfija   who  is   worshipped  at    T/rw^om  near 

Madrus. 

XXXIX. — Rangakalamhakam, 

Palm  leaves. 

Panegyrical  verses  appiicaV)le  eiihcr  to  Vishnu, 
or  liangandj/ak.  By  PellaparumaUai/ya. 

X  L. — Rangadandddi. 

palm  leaves. 

tivmns  addressed  to  Rangandth,  the  form  of 
Vish  nu  worshipped  at  Srirangam. 

XLl. —  Venkatavemba. 

Palm  leaves. 

Hymns  in  honor  of  Venkateswara  the  form  of 
Vishnu,  worshipped  at  Tripeti.  By  Pellaparu 
mallayya. 
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XLU — Abhiraina  Andadi. 
Pftim  leaves. 


^ 


Hymns  in  honor  of  ihe  Goddess  Pc'ruaf/ ;  by 
Abhirdma  Pattam. 

'KLMl.—ATnbi-Ammdl. 

Falm  leaves 

Hymns  in  honour  of  .^wi  6//; '7,  or  M inakshi,  lliA 
form  of  Parvati  worshipped  at  Madura. 


1 


XLIV. — Ndrdi/ana  Sataka. 
a.     Falm  leaves,    b.     Ditto. 


4 

deity  1 


^  Praises  of  Vishnu  aa  Vcrikaiaswdmi.  (he  deity 
worshipped  at  Tripeti,  in  a  hundred  stanzas.  By 
Manavalan. 

XLV, — Avidamhudi  Andadi 

Palm  leaves. 
Verses  in  praise  of  a  form  of  Siva,   termed  Kala' 
tan&lh,  by  Radavalli  Manavalan. 

XLVI — Deoardifa  Pilla  parol. 

a.     Falm  leaves,     b.     Ditto 
Praises  of  Vishnu  and  Siva,  Jin  1  especially  of  the 
forms  of  the  latter  and   his   spotise   ^vorshipped  at 
Madura,  or  Sundareswara,  and  Mindkshi  AmmdL 
By  Devarai/a. 
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XLVII. — Pattana  pilla  paral. 

Palm  leaves* 

Hymns  in  honour  of  different  deities  by  Pattana 

Pilla. 

XLVIU.—Slotra  Aghavat. 

Palm  leaves. 

Hymns  in  honour  of  8iva. 

XLIX. —  Vullamukkatlu. 

Palm  leaves. 

Stanzas  in  praise  of  Ganesa  and  Saraswati.    By 

Anaj/a. 

L. — Nallamdli. 

Palm  leaves. 

Stanzas  in  praise  of  forms  of  Siva  ^nd  Durgd 
as  Nallandlha  and  Padmdld  Amman  worshipped 
at  NallamalL 

LI.— Yirisamayatturdsi. 

Palm  leaves. 

Praises  of  the  principal  Deities  of  the  Hindu  faith, 
an  account  of  the  ten  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  and 
a  description  of  different  sects,  of  Yoga,  of  Sanyds, 
of  Mantras,  of  the  creation  and  destruction  of  the 
vniTerse  &c. 
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hll.-^  HanumafpaUi 
P&Im  leavea. 
Statizis   in  honour    of  Hi  ium6n  and   Pareya 
T^atfilcd,  a  goddess;  By  Ponnambalum. 

LIII. — Agastya  Jny&na. 
Palm  leaves. 
A  colleclion  of  a  hundred  vei*se9  attiibiited  (o  llie 
Muni  Agastya  upon  the  means  of  obiaitii.ig  divine 
wisdom.  In  some  of  the  verses,  lie  impugns  the  au- 
thority of  the  Ramayana  and  Mahahhiirat,  and  in 
others  is  made  to  give  a  curious  account  of  himself; 
as  appears  from  the  following-  translations  of  the 
passages  by  a  Tamul  Brahman  in  Col.  McKenzie's 
employ. 

''  In  veraej  10  to  15,  Agastya  asaerts  that  the  Rdmiiyana  and 
JiraAaW(ira(  are  not  (rue  i-ecords  but  were  invented  by  Vyhsa, 
to  enable  tile  votaries  oi  Siva  to  gain  a  subsiateiice/' 

In  the  74th  and  following  verges  we  have  a  modiGcation  of 
the  Pauranic  story  of  his  birth.  Agastya  is  made  to  sny. 

"Hearken,  I  declare  that  I  obtained  the  eminent  nnme  of 
jigasfya,  because  I  iras  formerly  a  Sitdra,  my  preceptor  was  a 
Eralimaii  who  resided  to  the  South  of  Mafuimeru. 

Before  receiving  his  instructions,  I  puriSed  my  animal  frame 
of  all  imperfections  by  abstract  devotion  :  I  forsook  the  world, 
and  lired  in  caves  and  rods,  when  my  holy  preceptor 
appeared, and  said,  Come,  I  adtnit  you  as  my  disciple.  I  assented 
and  fallowed  liim.  He  lighted  a  sacrificial  fire,  and  placed  in  it 
a  jar,  into  wUch  he  commanded  me  to  le.      I  did       and  vaa 
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consumed,  hwd  was  born  again,  and  issued  from  the  Jar,  which 
was  thci,  chinged  into  the  form  of  a  woman. 

Verily  that  jar  wag  a  form  of  Maheswara,  and  the  Bra1)inan^ 
o£ Mahailevn,  wiio  wtre  my  parents.  '1  hey  brought  me  up, 
and  trained  nie  in  all  learning,  and  finally  Hiva  conferred  upon 
me  immortality." 

Arcounts  of  his  subsequent  actions  occur  in  the  32  to  the  39th 
verse,  in  which,  he  says,  that  by  command  of  Siva  he  repaired 
to  the  Ds^khin  to  illunanate  the  darkness  of  the  people, 
and  that  he  invented  eighteen  languages,  including  the  Shen 
Tamul — theol.l  or  poetical  Tamul.  **  After  thib"  he  continues, 
*'  I  was  ordered  by  Siva  to  compose  various  Saslras — and 
accordingly  I  wrote  100,000  stanzas  on  Rasayana  (Alchemy^ 
200,000  on  Medicine  and  100,000  on  divine  wisdom.  The  first 
I  abridged  in  1200  stanzas,  the  last  in  100,  and  those  on  Me* 

dicine  1  distributed  in  different  works.'* 

■ 

He  spec  fies  a  number  of  persons  as  his  disciples,  the  chief 
of  whom  are  his  Son  Satj^amuni,  and  his  pupil  Sundara. 

Agastya  is  said  to  have  taken  up  hi*  residence  on  PodiamaU, 

1  the  source  of  the    Tdmraparni  rirer,  who  is  dejcribed  my- 

thologicary  as  his  daughter  by  adoption,  given  to  him  by 

Siua. 

The  folljwing  list  of  works  ascribed  to  Agnslya  is  given,' 
but  they  are  generally  supposed  to  have  perished  with  a  few 
e>c?ptious. 


1  Jnijana,              verses 

]00 

20  Bala  chikilsd, 

verses 

5 

2  TcfWMilule, 

(t 

50 

21  Magara  C/iikitsd, 

10 

3  Pur  ana, 

tt 

50 

22  Teiayanuly 

€t 

16 

4  Di7/p, 

a 

100 

23  Vemba^ 

€( 

300 

6  Dilo, 

u 

216 

3       i^      , 

€i 

300 

GJSdndhuray 

€< 

I 

(t 

100 

7  Karasil  paujadi 

it 

•  •    ■ 

200 

Z  wo  J 


B  Pvjdvidh!,           •< 

200 

27  f 

lUaratlu,       « 

3<K> 

S  DikfkuviiVii,      " 

200 

28  < 

uni-Ii  Sitli-a, 

ICff 

10  Kama  Sufa,      <■' 

43 

29 

■ntrikditda,      " 

909 

U  Mdnirika.           " 

8000 

) 

iga, 

150;) 

iXKafyn, 

uoo 

31  Jj 

.nuMih,     '■ 

20i 

13  Ptadakghina  ridhi, 

100 

32; 

dh; 

ISO 

14  Navaloka  novarelnavali  36 

33rfl.a,                  « 

10) 

15  TeruD^rgam,     " 

800 

34) 

ly,, 

SO 

16  .IfvcAur^iiT,       " 

fiO 

35  : 

■jvaga,          •' 

19 

]7,Vy«*rti/Afl,       « 

fiO 

3S  J 

ikiha  CAikitsS, 

IS 

1«  A^aralenn&r  SutrUi 

lOO 

37: 

d'tca,            " 

10> 

l9itfi«.Aai>uH}ra    " 

6 

38 

itrika,          " 

120a 

LIV. — Aga&tya  Serga. 
Falm  leaves. 
An  account  of  Agasl^a'a  coining  to  tlie  so'ith  of 
India,  and  visiting  Vriddhdehala  ;  beini;  called  a 
eedion  of  the  <S/Aa/a  purdna  of  that  sliriiie.  The 
f'ircumstances  of  liie  Ieavin°;  BennreSj  his  hunihling 
the  pride  of  the  Vintlkj/a  mountain,  ant!  thence  re- 
tuining  no  more  tothe  north,  are  the  same  as  those 
narrated  in  the  Kdsikhand  of  the  Skanda  pur  Ana. 

hV.^Bkagavat  Glta. 

Palm  leaves. 
A  translation  of  the  Bha gavat  Ctla  hy  Subrak- 
manj/a  Gwu. 

hyi.—Stttii/ar. 
Falm  leaves, 
Short  expositions  of  the    dnctrlnes  taught  by 
different  teachers  of  the   Saiva  religion. 
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LVII. — Sivaprakdsika. 

Palm  leaves. 

An  allegorical  description  of  the  body  as  a  ei(y 
to  be  subdued  and, regulated  by  divine  wisdom,  with 
an  explanation  of  Yoga  and  merit  and  reward  of 
firm  faith  in  Siva.  By  a  Saiva  priest  named  Siva^ 
prakasa. 

LVIII. — Sivarupdnandam. 

Palm  leaves. 

Explanation   of  religious^  knowledge    and  faith 
as  means  of  obtaining*  identification  with  Siva. 

LIX. — Nitisara. 

a.  Palm  leaves. — b.  Ditto. 

Moral  precepts  and  illustrations  by  Olagandtk. 

LX. — Olgandth, 

Palm  leaves. 

Poetical  stanzas  in  high  Tamul  ofa  didactic  and 
moral  purport^  by  the  same  author  ai  the  last. 

\jXV'"Nilivemha. 

Palm  leaves. 

Moral  precepts,  with  illustrations  in  \erse  by 
Olaganath. 


«* 
4 
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hXlh—Nitisdra. 

Palm  leavea. 
Moral  precepts  by  >  laprakdsa. 

LXlil. — Nitisdra  anuhajidhaliraltu. 
Palm  leaves. 

A  work  on  the  same  subject  as  the  preceding-, 
by  the  same  author. 

LXIV. — Sivajnifdna  Sxldi^arwore. 
Tsper. 
Itccotnmendation  of  (iliviiie  wisdom,   supposed  lo 
be  conimunicated  by  Siva  to  Nandi:  by   tlie  autbor 
of  the  preceding. 

LXV. — Kumares-Jiara  Sataka. 

Film  leaves. 

A  tract  on  the  duties  of  ihe  different  castes,  and 
orders  of  Hindu  Suciety — by  Rupandar. 

LXV  I. — Tiruvallu'ceT  Korat. 

Falm  leaver. 
\ 
A   series  of  stanzas,   of  a   moral  character,   on 

various   condiiions  of  human  bfe.     Tbis   wuik   is 

of  great  celebrity    in    the    south   of  India,  as  one 

of  the  earliest,   and  best  coin  positions    in  the  hig^h 

or  poetical  Tamul.     'I'he  real  hisiory  of  the  author, 

llie  divine  Vatluvcr,  seems  to  be  little  known,   and 
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legend  has  been  substituted  for  Biography.  Accor- 
ding to  the  tradition  he  was  one  irf  the  seven 
children  of  the  Brahman  Perali  by  Adhi^Pa^ 
riar  female,  and  like  the  rest  was  exposed  as  soon 
as  born.  He  was  found  and  brought  up  by  the  Pari^ 
ars  of  Maiapur.  When  arrived  at  man's  estate^  he 
visited  Madura  in  the  reign  of  Vamsasekhara,  and 
overcame  the  professors  of  the  Tamul  College  in 
disputaiion,  in  consequence  of  which  he  remained 
attached  to  the  establishment,  notwithstanding  his 
inferior  birth.  The  Koral  was  translated  by  the 
late  Mr.  Kllis,  who  added  to  the  translation  a 
valuable  commentary,  illustrating  the  customs  and 
laws,  the  literature,  and  religion  of  the  south  of 
India,  as  well  as  a  grammatical  analysis  of  the  text, 
which  likewise  accompanied  the  translation  of  the 
work.  In  this  state,  304  pages  were  printed  at 
Madras,  and  the  following  specimens  of  it  may  not 
be  here  out  of  place. 

CHAPTER  IV. 


On  the  Power  of  Virtue. 


I. 

What  more  doth  profit  man  than  virtue  dotb. 
By  which  felicity  is  given,  and  T?hence 

Eternal  bliss  ensues  ?* 

*  The  passages  of  the  original  w«rk,  and  the  citattont  in  the  Commenti 
mrc  all  printed  in  Mr.  Eilis'i  publication  in  the  orij^nal  Taioul. 

d2 


li. 
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IL  . 

No  greater  gain  than  virtue  can'st  thou  knoW| 
Than  virtue  to  forget  no  greater  loss* 

III.  ' 

That  which  in  spotless  purity  preserves 
The  mind  in  real  virtue ;  all  besides 

Is  evanescent  sound. 

IV. 

Refer  not  virtue  to  another  day ; 
Receive  her  now  and  at  thy  dying  hour 

She'll  prove  thy  never-dying  friend* 

V, 

Pleasure  from  virtue  springs  ;  from  all  but  this 
No  real  pleasure  e'er  ensues,  nor  praise. 

VI. 

Know  that  is  virtue  which  each  ought  to  do ; 

What  each  should  shun  is  vice. 

COMMENT  ON  THE  LAST  VERSE. 

^'  That  is  virtue  which  each  ought  to  do*' — ^This  simplt 
definition^  is  both  more  intelligible  and  more  correct  than  *« 
definitions  usually  are.  It  is  not  exceeded  in  either  respect  by 
the  definition  of  the  same  thing  in  the  following  verse^  whidi. 
is  said  to  belong  to  the  Bhariitam,  though  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  it  therein^  and  quote  it,  therefore,  from  the  iVii^ 
tar  am,  the  essence  of  morality,  a  compilation  from  vfurious 
works.  Though  distinct  in  their  literal  purport,  both  are 
essentially  the  same,  and  must  be  admitted  by  all  sects  to  b«  ' 
fixioms  in  morality. 

I  will  declare  in  half  a  Stafvsa  that  which  has  been  the  theme 
of  milliojis. 


« 


ek^a&-Jl 
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\0   DO    GOOD  TO  OTHERS   BELONGS.  TO    VIHTUE^    TO  DO   EVIL    TO 

OTHERS  TO  TICK. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  explain  with  accuracy  the  inten- 
tion  of  the  author,  that  his  expressions  should  be  more  minutely 
examined. — T  le  precise  meaning  of  this  couplet  turns  on 
the  sense  of  the  word  Pdladu  which  signifies  both  that  which  is 
natural  and  that  which  is  apportioned,  being  derived  from  the 
root  paid  nature^  also,  ft  share  or  allotment ;  the  first  sentence, 
the  efore,  mv.y  be  literally  rendered,  either  virtue  is  that  which 
it  is  natural  for  each  to  do^  or  that  which  is  alloted  for  each  to 
do.  Considered  with  respect  to  the  destined  effects  of  former 
deed!=,  these  two  meanings  are  equivalent,  for  that  which  is 
thus  allotted  to  a  being  by  destiny  constitutes  it's  natural  dis^ 
position ;  considered,  however,  with  respect  to  the  two  par«4 
ticulars,  which,  according  to  the  author,  are  included  under 
the  general  idea  of  virtue,  the  former  signification  applies  to 
the  preference  given  spontaneously  by  the  mind  to  natural 
right,  and  the  consequent  exercise  of  benevolence  and  charity, 
and,  under  the  latter,  to  the  preference  given  from  reflection 
to  positive  right,  and  the  consequent  obedience  to  the  precepts 
of  the  law ;  both  significations  are  expressed  by  the  English 
auxiliary  ought.  This  distinction  is  observed  and  respected  by 
the  commentator,  as  he  has  not  ventured  to  change  the  term  in 
his  paraphrase,  only  substituting  the  abstract  noun  for  the 
conjugated  form. 

The  doctrine  of  the  author,  as  here  ezpliuned,  and,  as  gene" 
rally  inculcated  in  the  chapter,  respecting  the  origination  of 
moral  bias,  and  the  inclination  towards  the  good  and  the  evil 
arising  from  the  fatal  influence  described  under  the  term  mostly 
rendered  destiny^  coincides  exactly  with  none  of  the  various 
•ystems  maintained  by  European  writers,  though  there  are 
many  points  in  which  all  resemble  it.  On  the  one  hand  it  dif« 
fers,  widely,  from  the  opinions  of  those  who  conceive  man  to  be 
bom  as  a  mere  animal  without  natural  propensities^  and^  indif<« 


fereut  alike  to  good  or  evil^  to  be  directed  towards  them  solel]^ 
by  education^  or  association  and  habit ;  for,  though  authority  * 
and  precept  are  allowed  their  due  share  in  influencing  the  wiil 
in  the  choice  of  either,  all  parver  and,  consequently,  all  deier^ 
mination  is'  attributed  to  nature  or  destiny^  these  terms  beinif 
used  indifferently  to  describe  the  same  thing.  As  it  allows  no* 
thing  to  chance,  so  neither  does  it  ascribe  any  thing  wholly  to  ' 
circumstance.  On  the  other  hand,  also,  it  differs  consid^n^y 
from  the  notions  we  usually  attach  to  the  terms  fate  vaApre^ 
destination  ;  for,  though  the  election  of  the  will,  aud  the  feelinga 
of  nature,  are  all  under  the  direction  of  an  inscrutable  destiny^ 
as  this  takes  it's  origin  and  character  from  the  uncontrolled  acts 
of  the  individual  it  govems,  it  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
active  exertion  of  free  will,  in  all  things  not.  within  its  immei* 
diate  scope  and  tendency.  The  term  faiey  therefore^  as  used 
ia  Europe,  and  vidhi  as  used  in  India,  though  both  signifyioji 
an  over-ruling  and  mevitable  necessity,  conveys  to  the  mind 
of  the  Indian,  an  idea  so  distinct  in  the  concrete  from  that  whiA 
the  European  conceives  of  it,  that  then*  original  identity  is  nearly 
lost.  The  notion  conveyed  by  the  word  predeHination,  or  tho 
determination  of  the  eternal  salvation  or  perdition  of  souls  by 
divine  decree,  so  famiiiar  to  the  mind  of  an  European^  is  not 
readily  comprehended  by  an  Indian,  and  I  have  found  it  diffi«  . 
cult,  therefore,  to  render  it  intelligible  to  many  who  had  IcMig 
been  accustomed  to  abstract  reasoning,  and  to  whom  the  ab* 
strui^est  points  of  their  own  philosophy  presented  no  difficult. 
ties ;  there  is  in  fact  no  term  in  Tamil  or  Sanscrit  by  which  it 
can  be  correctly  translated,  though  of  course  it's  meaning  may 
be  expressed  by  a  periphrasis  or  compound. 

Though  in  the  preceding  verse  the  motives  of  moral  action 
are  in  their  effect  designedly  confounded,  so  that  it's  actuating 
eause  appears  to  be  individual  gratification,  the  doctrine  I  ha?e 
attempted  to  explain,  is  in  reality,  a' so,  very  different  from  that 
9f  some  eminent  writers^  who  make  self-interest  the  sok  mottf« 
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of  moral  conduct;  for,  as  already  explained,  ii  implies  the  ex- 
istence of  two  separate  causes,  namely,  the  intuitive  perception 
and  preference  of  that  ^n  hich  is  beneficial,  and  obedience  to 
authority  from  rational  conviction.  These  though  specula- 
tively, perhaps,  they  may  be  referred  to  a  common  origin,  are 
really  distinct  in  their  operation ;  for  man,  as  he  actually  exists, 
is  equally  the  creature  of  nature  and  habit,  which  in  him  are 
60  confounded  that  it  is  impossible,  morally  and  physically,  to 
distinguish  the  effects  of  one  from  those  of  the  other.  Menu, 
therefore,  is  practically  right  in  subdividing  the  second  of 
these  causes,  as  he  does  in  the  following  verse,  the  I2th  of  his 
Second  Chapter  (Dwitiye'd,hayah),  at  the  commencement  of 
which  he  distinctly  assigns  the  love  of  self,  or  hope  of  benefit, 
as  the  primary  motive  of  all  virtuous  and  religious  action. 

The  Scriplurcy  the  revealed  codes,  approved  custom,  and  that , 
Tvhich  is  gratifying  to  his  own  self; 

These  four  modes  are  declared  by  the  learned  to  constitute  the 
regular  body  of  the  lufv. 

Still  more  adverse  to  this  doctrine  are  the  notions  conveyed 
by  the  expression  moral  sense  and  moral  sentiments,  words  with 
which  certahi  writers  have  amused  themselves  and  their  readers. 
To  maintain  the  existence  of  a  sense^r  sensible  Jhculty^  for 
which  there  is  no  correspondent  sensitive  organ,  would  dis« 
concert  the  gravity  of  an  Indian  philosopher.  ^'  Is  not  the 
knowledge  of  external  objects"  he  would  probably  ask, 
*'  suggested  to  the  mind  .by  the  impulse  of  tho.^^e  objects  on 
the  senses,  and,  though  the  operation  ot  the  senses  is  8e(;ret, 
are  not  the  organs  of  each  apparent?  where  then  lies  the 
physical  organ  of  morality  ?  If  it  be  difficult,  nay  perhaps 
impossible,  to  explain  how  the  minute  atoms  exhaling  from  the 
essential  oils  of  a  flower,  by  operating  on  the  olfactory  aerve|^ 
which  constitute  the  organ  of  smell,  excite  in  the  mind. the 
dea  of  perfume,  wilt  thou  undsrtake  to  shew  how  the  abstract 
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being  morality,  by  operating  on  the  organ  thou  hast  imagined, 
and  called  the  moral  sense,  can  excite  the  idea  of  virtue.*' 
Were  this  notion  indeed  admitted  as  correct^  how  could  the 
variety  of  moral  institutions  exist  which  prevail  among  mtok* 
kind,  all  tending  towards  the  same  object,  and  in  fact  effect^ 
ing  by  various  means  the  object  towards  which  they  tend  ?  I^ 
as  fancied  by  these  visionaries,  there  could  exist  a  moral  seiiae 
or  instinct,  like  other  senses  and  instincts,  it's  operation  mikst 
be  invariable;  all  mankind  would  form  the  same  undeviatiiig 
notion  of  right  and  wrong,  as  they  do  of  black  and  whiter  and 
moral  action  would  universally  be  governed  by  rules  ai  iainii« 
table  as  those  that  i^uide  the  bee  in  every  region  of  the  eartli  in 
the  constraction  of  it's  comb  or  the  swallow  in  the  buildln|f  of 
its  nest.  But  it  is  not  so;  for  though,  as  all  mankind  have  tlio 
same  general  wants  and  are  actuated,  therefore,  by  the  same 
general  motives  in  the  exercise  of  choice,  they  must  in  manj 
cases  necessarily  prefer  the  same  objects,  yet  it  does  not  fiillow 
that  in  all  cases  they  should  prefer  the  same,  and  still  less  that 
they  should  endeavour  to  obtain  them  by  the  same  means,  or 
observe  the  same  rules  in  the  enjoyment  of  them.  Thus  though 
female  purity,  according  to  the  notion  entertained  of  it  by  the 
European,  may  to  him  appear  an  object  of  undoubted  pre* 
ference,  and  the  preservation  of  it,  secured  by  the  maxims  of 
morality  and  the  precepts  of  religion,  may  be  productive  to, 
him  of  gratification  and  happiness,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  miseries  resulting  from  immorality  must  be  the  portion  of 
the  community  in  which  a  notion  of  it  entirely  dissimilar  is 
adopted;  as  in  the  province  of  Malayalam,  where  among  the 
superior  caste  of  Sudras,  all  women,  with  certain  restrictiooa 
as  to  tribes,  are  common  to  a!l  men,  and  where  tlus  state  of 
things  is  equally  productive  of  public  order  and  private  hap« 
piness,  as  the  stricter  institutions  of  Europe. 

In  all  arguments  relative  to  the  powers  and  operation  of 
mind,  whether  considered  abstractedly,  or  in  connection  with 
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it*s  material  means,  the  endeavour  to  trace  them  to  any  unmix- 
ed and  wholly  simple  principle,  is  unsafe  in  speculation,  ilnot 
u  ifounded  in  nature,  and,  consequently,  unsound  in  phi- 
losophy. This  delusive  spirit  of  generalization,  which  has 
given  *'  local  habitation  and  a  name"  to  so  many  insubstantial 
theories  has  influenced  the  reasoning  of  men  on  morality  in  the 
east  as  well  as  the  west;  all  Indian  sects  agree  in  referring  the 
election  and  practice  of  virtue  in  part  to  positive  precept,  but 
some,  assign  the  origin  of  both  to  precept  only,  and  admit  no 
morality  but  what  is  expressly  ordained,  not  however  by  hu- 
man authority,  as  the  sceptical  writers  of  Europe  maintain,  but 

by  the  revealed  law  of  God Mixed  motives,  in  cases  even 

where  they  are  apparently  the  most  simple,  it  is  probable, 
ahvays  govern  the  decisions  of  the  will,  and  the  alchymy  cf  the 
mind,  therefore,  which  endeavours  to  reduce  all  it's  pheno- 
mena to  an  empirical  simplicity,  is  as  unnatural  a  ehixiera  as 
the  alchymy  of  matter,  the  elements  of  the  former  being  no 
more  homogeneous  than  those  of  the  latter. 


Heit  follows  a   Grammatical  Analysis  of  the  original  stanza. 


The  following  verses  have  been  selected  for  the  further  elu- 
cidation of  the  subject  of  this  Chapter;  for  the  future,  similar 
illustrations  will  be  added  without  formal  notice,  unless  more 
particular  explanation  should  be  necessary  than  can  be  given 
in  a  note. 

PAZHA'MOZHl. 

Those  men  who  have  long  neglected  virtuous  acts  let  them  prac-^ 
tise  them  even  for  a  short  space  by  means  of  the  wealth  they 
possess;  for  know,  O  thou,  whose  breasts  are  Jirm  and  waist 
taper  I  that  the  virtue  of  benevolence  acts  wJien  relations  act  not. 

When  born  in  a  human  form,  difficult  of  attainment,  practise 
virtue  to  the  utmost  of  thy  pofver :  for  inevitablepain,  uniting  with 
fearful  disease,  old  age  and  deathy  approachelh  to  destroy  thee. 
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If  when  virtue  is  practised  it  be  rightly  considered,  and  Um 
nature  qf  it  JuUy  comprehended,  it  wilt  assist  in  the  attainm^ni 
of  eternal  felici'y;  wealth  if  preserved  will  increase,  hut  hg  tfm 
practise  qf  virtuous  acts  the  opposite  (sin)  wiU  be  destroyed* 

With   the  wealth  thou  enjoyest,  and  without  offending  tMer$, 
perform  the  acts  qf  benevolence  on  which  thou  hast  resolv^,  com*    . 
pletely;  it  is  as  advantageous  to  neglect  to  reap  that  whidi  than 
hast  planted^  as  to  sustain  the  loss  which  wUlresuU  fhom  hreeikm, 
ing  off  in  the  midst  and  leaving  them  imperfect*  ' 

jis  a  mother  compels  a  froward  child  that  refuseth  the  hremtt  Us 
receive  the  milky  so  do  thou  by  severity,  regardful  of  eternity  emlf, 
excite  the  sacred  flame  in  the  minds  of  those  devoid  of  virtue  • 

Can  they,  who  reflect  on  the  transitory  existence  of  their  pth. 
rents,  accoui  t  the  wealth  of  this  wot  Id  real  wealth?  be  chariim* 
hie  as  befitteth  thy  condition^  for  none  canh'ock  up  the  way  qfs 
rolling  mountain  (i.  e.  cannot  stay  the  inevitable  approach'  (f 
death.) 

Those  who  without  reflection  have  neglected  the  righteous  deede, 
which,  before  dyings  they  ought  to  have  performed^  and,  heth^U^ 
ing  themselves  qf  their  future  road,  only  when  nmrned  by  sicknese^ 
then  endeavour  to  perform  them,  will  be  as  much  at  a  loss  as  |f 
seeking  in  vain  for  a  stone  when  they  see  a  dog  ;  {about  to  attack 
them,) 

As  it  confers  renown  in  this  world,  and  in  the  other,  felicity^  ^ 
those  who  constantly  practise  the  viftue  qf  benevolence,  the  tmif 
roads  branching  from  the  same  point,  and  each  leading  I9 
happiness, 

PRABHVLItiGA  LILA. 

The  sages  say,  that,  as  milk,  which  from  its  excellence  oagkt 
to  be  preserved  in  a  golden  vase,  is  lost  by  pouring  it  into  a 
furrow  of  the  earth,  so  the  advantages  of  the  human  form  are 
lost  to  him,  who,  after  wandering  from  body  to  body^  hathwUk 
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^iffitulfy  acquired  it,  if  he  do  not  aspire  to  he  relieved  from  ike 
affliction  of  various  births  and  attain,  by  its  mmns,  to  unchanged 
able  eternity  by  the  practice    of  every  kind  of  virtue  however  ar< 

duous. 

The  keeper  of  the  refreshing  flower-garden  said^^Uhere  is 
none  more  subject  to  delusion  than  he,  who,  being  endowed  with  a 
body,  perishable  as  lightnings  by  which  an  imperishable  body ^  may 
be  obtained  and  he  may  attain  to  everlasting  felicity ^  fearing  to 
mortify  that  body^  neglecteth  the  practice  of  righteous  acts  from 
love  of  a  and,  indulging  in  luxury^  liveth  in  vain, 

CHINTAMESI, 

Even  when  you  proceed  to  a  village  where  none  but  your  own 
connections  reside,  you  are  careful,  as  if  you  were  at  enmity  with 
them^  not  to  set  your  foot  without  the  door^  utiles s  you  are  provide 
ed  fvith  provisions  Jor  the  journey  ;  when  death  bears  you  away 
and  you  are  alone  in  a  dreadful  road^  you  will  have  n  aie  nopro^ 
vision  for  the  journey ,  ye  who  are  solicitous  only  fjr  the  well-being 
of  the  body. 

As  when  the  stalk  of  a  water  lilly  is  broken  thejilrous  threads 
within  it  are  yet  unbroken^  thusy  though  thy  old  bcdy  be  deS" 
iroyed,  thy  sins  will  follow  thee  and,  surrounding  thy  indestruc" 
tible  souly  will  plunge  it  into  the  lowest  and  most  dreadful  hill 
ofid  burn  it  in  flames  qf  unquenchable  Jii  e  with  torment  un^ 
uiterable. 

If  men  of  virtuous  minds  are  charitable  to  all  beings,  their 

farmer  acts  shall  inseparably  accompany  the  soul  like  the  sha* 

don  of  a  bird  flying  in  the  air,  witliout  even  one  being  forg(Uten, 

and  shall  liberally  afford  whatever  they  desire^  like  the  Cow 

(^Cdmadhenu),  which  yieldetji  all  that  is  required. 

I  have  both  neglected  to  pay  due  lionors  to  the  sages  who  have 
studied  the  ancient  scriptures,  and  to  guests  whom  I  ought  to  have 
received  hospitably;  not  reflecting,  that,  besides  the  effects  of  my 
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righteous  and  unrighteous  deeds,  nolhhig  will  foLlom  me  and  iiat 
nothiug  else  is  really  mine;  for  will  either  the  house  I  inhabit,  or 
the  wives  I  have  wedded,  or  the  childreu  I  have  hegolteuy  or  ifm 
body  I  animate  accompany  me?  When  dead  I  shaU plunge  mU 
a  drea^ul  hell  and  in  after-births  be  afflicted  by  poverty  amd 
distress* 

Without  great  care  and  fatigue  of  body,  wealthcannot  be  acquire 
ed;  without  the  wealth  aforesaid  those  good  acts^  wfience  merit  pr0m 
ceedethj  cannot  be  performed;  and,  unless  such  acts  are  perjbrm* 
ed,  righteousness  cannot  exist;  if  righteousness  exist  not,  lu^pi* 
ness  cannot  be  obtained  ;  consequently  without  the  asstduous  prme* 
tice  of  virtue  there  can  be  no  happiness :  with  all  thy  power  iiM\ 
Jore  follow  righteo  usness, 

BARA  DAJa, 

From  righteousness  proceedeth  victory,  and  unrighieoMtmOM 
destroy  eth  the  strength  of  the  body;  those,  who  have  overleaped 
the  bounds  of  science,  have  unanimously  declared  this  to  be  Aebr 
effect,  and  their  words  we  perceive  are  exemplified  m  tkee,  O 
Prince  !  {Dei^ma-rdjen)  for  returning  from  exile  thou  re^gneet^ 
O  thou  who  hasl  no  equal  I  over  erowned  Kings* 

STASZAS   BY    SIDaMDALA    PAKDARAM. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  profitable  than  virtue,  ike  prmcBceef 
it  wr/.t/  not  be  neglected;  for  from  the  neglect  of  it  proceeietk  £i 
th:$  nvrlJ  infamy^  misfortune  and  death,  and  inetmabie 
trill  follow  hereafter. 

If  one  neither  permitteth  his  mind  to  be  defiled  by  ike 
dt  eds  which  originate  from  the  propensity  to  evil,  by  tthiek  eM 
iouls  existent  in  the  earth  surroutided  by  /Ae  dark  occm  art 
afflicted,  no/*  Av  ouirageoms  anger,  destruclire  of  respect,  mor  % 
any  other  siain,  the  sages  kare  decided  thai  this  is  real  ehiae^ 
to  those  H-ho  regard  any  ttrttte  wtore  coiUract:^  (kam  ikis,  ar.'ai« 
talion  only  nrill  be  attributed.  Jar  im  il  there  is  nopwriiy. 
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To  those,  who  deeming  this  body  as  instable  as  a  bubble  in  the 
ivater,  do  not  dejer  to  a  Juture  time  the  practice  of  virtue,  but 
l^erjorm  it  with  delight  while  yet  Jtrm  in  health,  virtue  shall 
assist  them  in  the  hour  of  death  and  accompany  them  when  they 
depart. 

Though  horn  in  the  greatest  tribe  they  are  mean  if  they  ard 
not  exemplary  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  they  are  equal  to  the 
greatest,  of  whatever  tribe  they  are,  who  by  the  practice  of  virtue 
dived  themselves  of  their  natural  meanness;  these  by  their  deeds 
will  rise  to  renown  and  heaven^  those  sink  to  infamy  and  helL 

By  beneficence  only  the  Gods  attained  to  all  good,  by  the  con^ 
irary  wealth  and  pleasure  perish  ;  of  the  two  species,  domestic 
tirtue  produceth  ivealth  and  pleasure  ;  and  religious  virtue,  final 
beatitude,  far  exceeding  both  :--^is  there  any  iking  th  at  exceedeth 

this  ? 

A  STJNZJ. 

Ikvotion  performed  without  knowledge  is  not  devotion;  a  vir< 
iiious  act  void  of  reason  and^  reflection  is  not  vi4tue  ;  therefore^ 
devotion  performed  without  the  clearness  of  knowledge  is  likt 
rvashitig  in  unclean  water,  and  virtue  not  guided  by  well  measure 
ed  reason  is  a  jewel  with  a  flaw;  thus  say,  the  wise  qf  old, 
whose  devotion  consisted  in  silent  contemplation,  and  they  have 
established  it  as  an  important  rule  to  be  known  by  all. 

A  STANZA. 

The  lustre  of  the  eye,  as  instantaneously  as  aflash  of  lightning, 
darts  it's  sparkling  beauty  and  is  gone;  the  most  requisite  quali^ 
flcation  think  not  to  be  beauty;  shining  qualities  are  not  requisite 
good  qualities  are. 

The  proud  vainly  think  within  themselves  that  strict  andequal, 
virtue  is  theirs  alone  and  is  found  fio  where  else  ; 
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Bm  tey  not  Ihal  vhiue  retlt  obI^  with  yourtdvt^,  nor  hcliev^^ 
thai  a  it  Ike  peculiar  attrUnUe  ef  any,  Jor  the  Malks  with  i 
tqualfoce  among  *t  aU: 

It  it  the  coparcenary  possettion  o^aff  teilkin  the  bounds  qflKlt 
earth,  that  peart  of  the  elearett  and  motl  beautiful  water,  t 
the  exaclett  thape,  that  high-priced peari  it  virtue^ 


From  knowledge  p<oceedith  ^ooiaesti  from  goodness  £noni^fl 
ledge;  Iktu  ki'^d produceth  kind. 

At  the  diamond  polisheth  Ihe  diamond,  to  da  the  unbleraiskei  1 
vit:uout  promote  goodness  in  olkert. 

JFfevil  he  done  that  good  may  ensue,  that  good  ii  not   stable  ^ 
good  it  maintained  by  goodnett. 

If  thou  have  the  fortitude  to  slop  in  the  path    of  viceandt^ 
forsake  it ;  knote  this  to  be  the  greatest  virtue  of  thy  nature. 

Although  men,  addicted  to  the  mags  (^  this  world,  follow  « 
riout  instiluiiotttf  imvard  virture  only,  is  the  virtue  that  exalti 
to  the  start, 

BcscAz  observes  of  Ihe  author  oitheKoral;  "tb«l 
poet  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  TiruvM*M 
luven  was  of  the  low  tribe  of  Parat/a  but  of  liuil 
real  name    we  are  ignorant;  for  although  he  had  J 
no  less  than  sevea  commentators  not  one  of  theni^ 
has  mentioned  it.     V&Uuvan  is  the  appelbttion  lijr  . 
which  sooihsayers  and  learned  men  of  the  Parind 
tribe  are  distinguished,  and   Tiru  here  signiGei 
divine,  in  the  sense  ia  which  we  say  thie  divine 
Plato."  Babington's  translation  of  BesckCs  Gnani 
mar  of  the  Shen  Tamil, 
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LXVIl . —  Varunaditya» 

Paper. 

A  work  on  ethics  for  the  use  of  the  Pariar  caste, 
attributed  to  the  same  author  as  the  preceeding, 

LXVIII. — Arangeswaravemba. 

a.     Palm  leaves— b.  ditto— c.  ditto — d.  ditto — e.  ditto. 

A  work  in  illustration  of  the  Koral,  or  moral  pre- 
cepts of  Tiruvalluvar — by  Rangandlhov  Ranges^ 
war  a, 

LX I X — Atishudhi. 

a.     Palm  leaves — ^b,  ditto.    ' 

A  series  of  moral  injunctions  in  verse  by  the  ce- 
lebrated female  poet  and  philosopher  Avydr,  an  ac- 
count of  whom,   with  a  translation  of  this 
tracts  of  a  similar  kind,  by  the  same  author,  is 
lished  in  the  7th  Volume  of  the  Asiatick  R 
by  the  Be vd.  Dr.  John :  according^  to  him  . 
lived  about  the  9th   century  of  the  Christian 
Her  writings  are  composed  in  the  high  or  p 
Tamul. 

LXX. — Kunneivenden. 

Palm  leaves. 

Moral  precepts  in  verse  by  Avaydr,  this 
translated  in  the  Asiatic  Researches  :   see  the 
ceding. 


k 


LXXL—Nanwali. 
Falm  leaves. 
Moral  precepts  in  veree  hy^Avaydr:  see  the  tir4l 


preceding. 


LXXII.- 


■  Nalaripada  Ure. 

n  leaves— b.  ditto. 


A  work  in  forty  sectiona  upon  the  taonA  oliltj 
tions  of  man  in  society :  attributed  to  holy  teacbi 
amongst  tlie  Jainas. 


'  ^^td 


PHILOLOGY. 


I. — Tolghappiyam. 

palm  leaves. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Tamil  Language  by  ToU 
gkappi/a  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  incarnation 
of  Vishnu,  and  the  pupil  of  Agastya,  whose  large 
Grammar,  consisting  of  80,000  rules,  he  abridged, 
reducing  the  number  to  8000.  According  to  some 
traditions,  this  Grammar  is  an  amplification  of  a 
similar  work,  ascribed  to  Vira  Pdndya  Raja  of 
JMadura.  It  is  written  in  an  abstruse  and  difficult 
style.  The  following  short  account  of  it  is  from  the 
liabin":tons  translation  of  Beschis  G  nar  of  the 
Shen  or  High  Tamil.*'     One  ancient  ;  written 

by  a  person  called  Tolcappiyanar  (i  \       or  J 

is  still  to  be  met  with  ;  but  from 
is   so   obscure  and   unintelligib  a   dei 

named  Pavananti  was  induced   to       iie  < 
same  subject. 

II. — NannuL 

a.     Palm  leaves. —b.  ditto. 

A  portion  of  an  intended  work  on  Tamil  Gram- 
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roar  by  an  ascetic  Pavanandi.  Beschi  obsenre^ 
bis  work  is  denominated  Nannul,  a  term  that  cor- 
responds exactly  to  the  French  Belles  Lettres,  and 
the  Latin  Literae  hamaniores.  The  work  was  to 
consist  of  five  parts,  ti'eating  of  letters,  words,* 
cdropositionj  versification  and  embellishment,  but 
the  two  first  were  the  only  parts  compleated. 

III, — Tonnul  VUakhanam. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  grammar  of  the  high  Tamul  Dialect  by  .Vita 
Mahamuni  or  Father  Beschi.  The  following 
account  of  this  celebrated  Missionary  is  taken  froii 
Mr.  Babington's  Gooroo  Paramarttan.    . 

'*  The  few  following  particulars^  of  one  whose  fame  it  so  well 
established  in  the  South  of  India^  may  not  be  unacceptmbk.to 
thojse  whose  views  are  directed  to  that  country.  They,  are 
taken  from  a  Tamul  MS.  in  my  possession.  .  -^  v 

Viramamooni  or  the  great  Champion  Devotee^as  Besduji^- 
surnamed  by  the  Tamuls^  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  > 
religious  order  of  Jesuits*  Having  been  a^^ointed  bythlft 
Pope  to  the  East  India  Mission,  he  arrived^  in  l700,  at  the  city 
Goa^  onthe  Western  coast.  He  thence  pro  ceeded  to  ATOor^ 
in  the  district  of  Trichinopoly^  where  he  studied  the  Tamiil 
language  in  both  its  dialects,  as  well  as  the  Sanskrit  and 
Teloogoo ;  and  with  a  view  to  public  employment,  which  it 
was  ever  the  Jesuit  policy  to  seek  in  order  to  promote  their  re« 
li/aious  views,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Hindostanee  and 
Persian.  It  is  probable  that  he  held  political  offices  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  his  life,  for  we  can  hardiy  suppose  him  to  have 
eris!n  at  once  to  thq  appointment  of  Divan>  which  he  held  un* 
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der  the  celebrated  Chunda  Saheb^  during  his  rule  as  Nabob  of 
Trichinopoly^  especially  sTs  Chunda  Saheb,  did  not  assume  the 
government  of  that  place  until  the  death  of  the  Raja,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1736. 

From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  India,  he,  in  conformity 
with  Hindoo  custom,  abandoned  the  use  of  animal  food,  and 
employed  Brahmans  to  prepare  his  meals.  He  adopted  the 
habit  of  a  religious  devotee,  and  on  his  visitations  to  his  flock 
assumed  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  with  which  Hindoo 
Gooroos  usuaUy  travel.  He  founded  a  church  at  Konangoop* 
pam  Ariyanoor,  in  the  district  of  Baroor,  and  my  MS,  notices 
particularly  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  and  the  child  Jesus, 
which  he  caused  to  be  painted  at  Manilla  and  set  up  in  that 
church.  It  was  in  honour  of  this  Madonna,  of  her  husband 
Joseph  and  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  he  composed  the  Sacred  Poem 
called  TeinbSvani :  which,  vying  in  length  with  the  Iliad  itself, 
is  by  far  the  most  celebrated  and  most  voluminous  of  his  workd. 
It  contains  36 1 5  tetrasticks,  each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a 
prose  interpretation;  and,  to  judge  from  the  only  Padalam  or 
C  anto  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  reading,  where  the 
murder  of  the  innocents  is  described,  its  merits  are  not  over- 
rated. Viramamooni  also  founded  a  church  at  Tirookavaloor. 
a  name  which  he  gave  to  the  town  of  Vadoogapet,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Ariyaloor,  and  on  the  Madonna  there  he  composed 
three  Poems :  Tirookavaloor  Kalambagam,  Anneiyajoor\gal 
Andadi,  and  Adeikala  Malei-— The  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  remaining  works  of  this  author;  which,  with 
exceptions  that  will  be  noticed,  are  extant  only  in  MS* 

Ki'.eri  Ammal  Ammanei,  a  poem.  Vediyarojookkam,  a 
Tvork  in  prose  ;  where  ts  the  name  implies,  the  duties  of  one 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  religion  are  laid  down.  Veda 
Vilakkam,  also  in  prose;  which,  from  the  title  (the  light  of  the 
gospel},  I  presume  to  contain  some  doctrinal  exposition  of  the 
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ttonmn  Catholic  Faith.  A  Dictionary,  Tamul  and  French, 
Hnother  Tanml  and  Portnguoe;  a  third  T«miil  and  Latin 
Sadoor  Afcharadi,  or  die  Fonr  Diitionaries;  a  Tamul  work 
relating  to  the  higher  dialect.  Of  philological  works  he  haa 
furnished  Twinool  Vilakkam;  a  Tamul  Grammar  of  the 
higher  dialect,  written  in  Latin.  Of  this  I  made  a  Trana. 
lation  in  1814  ;  which,  having  become  the  property  of  the 
Sladras  QovernmeDt,  is  now,  ae  I  learn,  under  course  of  pub- 
lication at  their  College  Cress.  Tlie  Clavis  Humaniorum  Ta- 
luulici  Idioniatia ;  a  second  Grammatical  Treatise  in  Latiu,  re- 
lating to  the  higher  dialect,  A  Latin  Grammar  of  the  common 
dialect ;  which  has  been  pablisUed  at  the  College  Freas  at  Ma- 
dras; and  of  which  a  faulty  and  vulgar  traiiiiiation  has  long 
been  before  the  public 

Such  were  the  literary  labours  of  Beschi,  and  he  w  s  dis. 
tinguished  as  much  for  his  piety  and  beneiolence  as  for  bis 
learning.  To  the  conversion  of  idoiatois  hi'^  principal  efforts 
were  of  course  directed,  and  they  are  said  to  iiave  been  uncoiti> 
monly  successful.  Perfect  maater  of  Hindoo  science,  ojiinions 
■nd  prej'Jdices,  he  waseminently  qualifiedto  expose  the  falla- 
cies of  their  doctrine,  and  the  absurdities  of  their  religious  prac- 
tices ;  and,  accordingly,  he  is  much  extolled  for  the  triumphs 
which  he  obtained,  in  those  controversial  disputations  which 
are  so  frequent  among  the  learned  in  India,  and  for  the  almost 
miraculous  skill  which  he  displayed,  in  aolsing  various  enig- 
matical questions  which  his  adversaries  propounded  for  bis 
embarrassment. 

It  remains  a  subject  of  regret,  that  talents  so  rare,  shou'd 
have  been  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  a  religion  scarcely  less 
replete  with  error,  than  that  which  it  supplanted :  but  vre  may 
draw  this  practical  conclusion  from  Bcichi's  success,  that  a 
thorough  acquaintance  wiih  Hindoo  learning  anda  ready  com- 
pliance, in  matters  of  indiffereute  with  Hindoo  customs,  »« 
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)90werf\il  human  means^  to  which  the  Jesuits  owed  much  of 
their  success,  and  which  should  not,  as  is  too  much  the  case, 
be  despised  by  those  who  undertake  the  task  of  conversion  iu 
a  better  cause.  Vlramamooni  continued  to  ho  d  the  office  of 
Divan,  in  Trichinopoly,  until  the  year  1740:  when  that  city 
being  besieged  by  the  Mahratta  army,  under  Morary  Rao,  and 
Chunda  Saheb  being  taken  prisoner,  he  contrived  to  effect  his 
escape,  and  fled  to  the  city  of  Gayal  Patanam,  then  belonging 
to  the  Dutch.  He  there  remained,  in  the  service  of  the  church, 
until  1 742,  when  he  was  carried  off"  by  an  illness,  the  parti cu-* 
lars  of  which  are  not  stated.  His  name  is  still  remembered  in 
Gayal  Patanam,  and  masses  continue  to  be  offered  up  for  the 
salvation  of  his  soul,  in  that  city  and  its  neighbourhood. 

IV. — Mandalapurusha  Nighanta. . 

a.  Palm  leaves. — b.  Ditto. — c.  Ditto.-^.  Ditto.— e.  Ditto. 

A  Vocabulary  of  the  Tamil  language  arranged 
accc^rding  to  the  significations  of  the  words,  or 
Deities,  Men,  Animals,  Trees^  Countries,  &c.  by 
Mandala  Purusha,  a  Jain  Pundil. 

V. — -Agastya  Vyakarana^ 

Paper. 

A  short  grammar  of  the  Taroul  language  attribu- 
ted to  the  sage  Agastya,  but  the  genuine  work  is 
supposed  not  to  be  in  existence. 

*'  The  first  person  who  wrote  a  grammatical  trea- 
tise on  this  dialect  (high  Tamil  J  and  who  is  there- 
fore considered  as  its  founder,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  devotee  nameed  Agatlian  (Agastya)  res- 
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pecting  whom  many  absard  storiea  are  relateifj 
From  the  circumstance  of  his  dwelling  inamoun- 
lain  calied  Pi  lei.  in  the  South  of  the  Pe- 

ninsula, the  7  las  obtained  the  name 

S  juBt  '^randkonic  is  termed 

[       zhi  fx(      I  I  >n  that  it  came  fiom 

:      orthvrard.     A  of      e  rules  laid  down  by 

Agatteyan  have  been  preserved  by  different  au- 
thors but  his  works  are  no  longer  in  existence." 
Beachi's  Grammar  of  Sken  Tamil,  p.  ix. 

VI. — Dandi  Alankara. 

Palm  leaves, 

A  work  on  Rhetorical  and  Poetical    composition; 
a    translation   apparently  of  the  Kdiyddersa    of 


YII. — Dtvdkaram. 

a.     Falm  leaves. — b.  Ditto. — c.  Paper. 
A  Vocabulary  of  the  Tamiil  language  in  twelve 
sections,  arranged  according  to  their  signihcation. 

Vill. — Ckidambara  Jgharadi. 

Palm  le«ves. 

A  Tatnil  Dictionary  arranged  alphabetically. 

IX. 
A  Dictionary  of  Tamiil  and  French,  paper,  one 
volamcj  quaito. 


^ 
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This  is  the  work  of  the  Jesuit  Missionary  Beschi 
and  bears  date  1774. 

X. 

A  French  and  Tamul  Dictionary^  paper^  on  vo- 
lume, small  quarto. 

It  does  not  appear  by  whom  this  was  completed. 
It  is  not  of  any  great  extent. 


Astronomy  and  Jstrology. 

J. — Subrahmanifa  Karuwal. 

Paper. 
An  extenBive  work  in  four  Books,  upon  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  their  regents,  friends  and  enemies, 
their  favourable  and  unfavourable  aspects,  and  (heir 
influence  upon  human  life,  of  presaging  events  from 
them,  of  Inckyand  uplucky  seasons,  casting  nativities 
and  calculating  the  proper  periods  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  various  essential  rites  and  ceremonies, 
$c.   By  Asala  Muni  Guru  desikan. 

i\. — Sarvdrtka  Chintdmani. 

Paper, 

A  work  on  the  same  subjects  as  the  preceding  : 
ascribed  to  Sankara  Ackdrya. 

HI. — UUa   Maritfan  Jyniish. 

a.  Fotm  leaves.— b.  Ditto. 

A  work  on  lucky  and  unlucky   hours,  casting 

nativiliesand  the  influence  oft,he  Slars  by  Ulla  Mart' 

xan,  an  astrologer  of  great  authority  with  particular 

castes  in  the  South  of  India. 
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IV. — Mar  ana  Ghantaka. 

Palm  leaves. 

Calculations  of  the  duration  of  life,  according  to 
the  aspects  of  the  lunar  asterisms.  By  the  same  au- 
thor as  the  last. 

V. —  Yoga  Phalam. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  influence  of  the  ^og-a  or  astrological  periods 
Bo  termed.  By  the  same  as  the  preceding^. 

VI. — Jatakeralangkam. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  art  of  casting  nativities  and  computing  lucky 
and  unlucky  seasons,  and  of  the  signs  which  indi« 
cate  the  acquirement  of  kindred  of  various  degrees 
of  affinity.  By  Vallavan, 

y  II. —SwaranuL 

Palm  leaves. 

Foretelling  events  by  the  variation  of  the  breath- 
ing or  articulation  of  different  sounds.  By  Sada 
Sivan. 

VIII. — Masaphalam, 

Palm  leaves. 

A  work  on   the  moon's  course  throuirh  the  as- 
terisms  forming  the  lunar   mansions,  and  the  in 
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fluence  of  parlict 
affairs,  by  Sada  i 


■^ 


IX. — Grahasphuta. 

Palm  te&Tes. 
A  short  work,  by  the  same   as  the  preceding',  on 
(he  positions  and  astrological  iiiQuence  of  the  nine 


X. — Asktakaverga  Sangraka. 
Palm  leaves. 
The  application  of  the  eight  rules  of  Arilhnietie 
to  astrological  computations,  andlhe  casting  of  nati- 
vities, by  the  same  author  as  the  three  last. 

X!. — Bkugola  Pramana. 
Palm  leaves.     Paper. 
A  description  of  the  universe,  cuiiformahly  to  the 
Puranic  accounis. 

XII. —  Bkuvana  Kosha. 

Palm  leaves 

A  Description  of  theuniverse,  and  account  of  the 
creauon  from  the  Purdnas. 

Xlll. — Desanirnaya. 
Palm  leaver. 
A  short  statement  of  the  56  kingfiomsinto  which 
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the  Bharata  versha  is  divided,  with  a  genealogical 
hst  of  the  Chola  kings. 

XIV. — Nay  alia  Ka,lam  Perumayan  Vivada. 

Paper. 

An   account  of    the  fifty    two   Sundays  of  the 
Christian  year. 


gs 


MEDICINE. 


I, — Agastya   Vaidyavi. 

Palm  leaves. 
A  work  in  1500  Veises   on  llie    preparation    of 
meditines  chiefly,  allributed    willi  many  others  oa 
similar  subjects,  to  the  Riski,  Agaslya. 

II. — Agasti/a  Purina  Sutra. 
H."  Palm  leaves. — h.  ditto. 
A  work  on  mystical  and  alchemiciil  mcJicine,  or 
the  cure  of  diseases  by  religious  rites  or  visiting 
holy  Ehrines,  the  meansof  prolonging  life,  and  tha 
art  of  discovering  hidden  treiisnres.  MSS.  b.  com- 
prises also  the  Pujdvidhi,  a  tract  on  the  worsliii)  of 
Siva  and  other  deities,  and  the  Dikshavidhi  or  a 
tract  on  the  Diksha  or  ceremony  of  initiation  in 
the  Saivaand  Safcia  faith.  By  Agastya. 

HI.- — Bhasmamore. 

a-  Palm  leayes. — b,  Ditto- 

A  work  of  considerable  exlen',  on  alchemical  or 
metallic  medicine?,  containing  rules  for    "leir    cal- 
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cination  and  reduction  to  powder,  the  preparation 
of  various  oxides^  and  extraction  of  Sulphuric  acid. 
13y  Agastt/a. 

IV. — Bdlachikitsd. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  work  on  the  diseases  of  infants,  difficult  par- 
turiiion,  puerperal  fever  &c.  By  Agastya. 

V. — Agastya  Vaidya  munnur. 

a.  Palm  leaves  b.— Ditto. 

A  tract  of  300  stanzas  on  the  calcination,  and 
reduction  of  various  vegetable  and  mineral  articles^ 
to  powder,  for  use  in  medicine,  also  on  the  extrac* 
tion  of  essential  oils  &c.  By  Agastya. 

VI. — Agastya  Vaidya  Nuthiyambid. 

Palm  leaves^ 

A  treatise  in  150  stanzas  on  the  purification  of 
various  poisonous  substances  and  their  employment 
in  medicine.  By  Agastya. 

VII. — Agastya  Vaidya  napatettu. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  short  tract  in  Forty-eight  Verses  on  the  cure 
of  Gonorrhoea. 


%> 


t*-' 

k^j 
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VlII. — ,  a  nuru. 

Palm  leaves. 
A  handred  verses    on    different     diseases 
modes  of  treatment.    By  Agagiya. 

IX. — Muppu. 

a.  Palm  leares.— 1».  Ditto. 

AccoDDt  of  preparing;  icines  uf  the  alkaline 

ashes  of  vegetables  &c.   By  A^asiya. 

X. — Terumalar  Vaidifam. 
Palm  teavee. 
A  work   on   the  medical     treatment   of  various 
diseases,  and  directions  for  pr    iLii'in^  diOercat  medi'^ 
cines,  By  Terumalar. 


ARTS. 


I  — Silpa  Sastra. 

a.  Palm  leaves. — b.  Ditto. — c.  Ditto. 

A  work  on  the  construction  of  houses  and  tern* 
ples^  and  the  carving  of  images  of  the  gods,  with 
directions  for  the  choice  of  materials  and  the  site  to 
be  selected :  astrological  directions  also  for  the  de- 
termination of  lucky  seasons  for  engaging  in  the 
work  :  ascribed  to  Viswakerma,  the  architect  of  the 
Gods. 

II. — Navya  Sastra. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  work  professedly  on  navigation^  but  in  fact  an 
astrological  account  of  the  destinies  of  Ships,  and 
those  who  sail  in  them,  according  to  certain  marks  and 
planerary  aspects.  The  substanceof  it  is  thus  describ- 
ed at  starting  ;  ^^  Sitting  opposite  to  the  sun,  a  figure 
of  a  Ship  is  to  be  delineated,  with  three  masts,  of  three 
yards  each,  and  three  decks,  amongst  these  the 
twenty  eight  asterisms  are  to  be  distribute^],,  nine 
amongst  the  riggings  six  in  the  interior  of  the  huU^ 
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(side.    la^l 
with    the^^l 


one  at  tfae  bottom,  and  twelve  od  the  outside. 
calculating  tbem  the  person  is  to  begin  with  thel 
star  in  the  main  top  mast  yard,and  then  count  those 
on  the  right  side,  and  according  to  the  distance 
between  it  and  the  asterisms,  in  which  the  sun 
happens  tobe,  willbeforetoldfutureeveiKs, the  good 
or  evil  fortunes  of  the  Vessel  and  its  commander.  By 
Terukuta  nambe. 

III. — Kapila  Sdstra. 

Paper. 

A.  workof  a  similar  character  as  the  last; 
buted  to  the  Muni  Kapila. 


TELUGU. 


Pauranic  and  Legendary  Literature. 


MAHABHARAT. 


I.  Adi  Parva. 

s.  Pa!m  leaves,— b.  Ditto,— c.     Ditto, — d.    Ditto,  Imperfect. 

A  Translation  of  the  first  or  introductorv  section 
of  the  Mahabhdrat,  giving  an  account  of  the  origin 
and  contents  of  the  poem,  and  of  thcbinh  and  early 
actions  of  the  Pandava  Princes  :  translated  from 
the  Sanscrit,  by  Nannah  on  Nannyapa  Bhatt  into 
Telvgu  verse^.  This  writer,  according  to  a  passage 
in  the  introduction  of  the  translation,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Campbell  in  the  preface  of  his  Telugu  Gram- 
mar, lived  in  the  reign  of  Vishnuverddhana,  of 
the  Chalukya  dynasty.  King  of  Rrijamahendri 
or  Rajmundry,  In  three  of  the  above  copies, 
however,  the  verses  which  precede  the  extract 
^iven  by  Mr.  Campbell,  mention  the  name  of  the 
Prince  to  be  Rajanarendra,  the  Son  of  Vimald" 


Ik. 
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ditya,  and  Vishnuverddkana  is  therefore  only 
Epithet  or  atitle.  Mr.  Campbell  also obserres,  tbat 
if  the  assertion  of  Colonel  Wilkes,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Mackenzie  Manuscripts,  that  the  Ckalukya 
dynasty  preceded  the  Kadamha,  which  reined 
'  at  Banawassi  in  the  second  century,  be  admitted, 
the  work  of  Nannia  Bhalt  may  boast  of  great  anti- 
quity, but  there  is  nothing  in  the  Mackenzie  cio^, 
lection  that  supports  Colonel  Wilkes's  assertioa. 
CAa/u/rj/a  Kings  are  found  in  various  inscriptions 
dated  as  lale  as  the  Ilth.and  12th  Centuries,  andse- 
veral  of  them  bear  also  the  title  of  Vishnuverddliana : . 
numerous  inscriptions  occur  in  the  Itajamundiy  dic- 
trict  of  these  Princes,  and  especially  of  one  named 
F/Vfl  or  Vij'aya  Rajendra,  who  is  designated  as  JTu- ' 
lottunga  Chola,-  ai\d  Sapiama  VishnuverddhapM, 
or  the  seventh  Vishnuverddkana,  whose  grants  <5ear- 
date  froifl  Saka  1032,  to  1044-,  or  from  A,  D.  it  lOy 
to  1 122.  We  have,  however,  information  still  nmca 
precise  a.%  to  the  individual  wlin  was  the  patron.«f 
Nanniah,  and  three  different  inscriptions  in  the 
Ten.ple  of  Srikurma  Swdmi  in  Jagannath,Tec0rd 
donations  made  by  Rajanar&ndra  Son  of  Vimatd' 
difya  Raja  of  Rajamundry.  These  inscriptibng 
ere  dated  Saka  1 195,  or  A.  D.  1273.  Nannia  Bhatt, 
therefore,  flourished  at  tiie  close  of  ihe  13th  century,  ■ 
shortly  anterior  to  which  period  it  appears  tiie  Telu- 
gu  language  was  first  cultivated:  the  oldest  work*  « 
exlant,  according  to  Mr.  Campbell,  dating  about  the 
end  of  the   12th  Century,  and  beiug  separated  by 
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iTie  interval  that  witnessed  the  fall  of  the  ancient 
Government  of  Teligana^  and  the  Establishment  of 
that  of  Vijayanagara,  or  about  a  century  and  a  half, 
form  the  sera  of  nearly  all  the  Telugu  works,  now 
current  in  the  country. 

Nannaya  Bhatt,  was  a  Brahman  of  the  Mudgala 
tribe,  and  sect  of  Apastamba,  and  well  skilled  in 
Sanscrit  literature.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
writer  of  eminence,  who  bestowed  pains  upon  his 
native  tongue.  He  wrote  a  grammar  of  it  in  San- 
scrit, in  the  usual  style  of  Sutras,  or  concise  and 
obscure  aphorisms.  His  translatioii  of  the  Mahdb^ 
karat  extended  according  to  some  accounts,  to  little 
more  than  the  two  first  books,  but  from  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  eontinuator  Tikkana  Somat/dji,  it 
should  seem  he  translated  three  books.  The 
third  book  or  VanaParva  is  not  in  this  collection — 
According  to  the  legend,  his  work  was  suspended 
by  the  undesigned  imprecation  o(  Bhima  Kaviswar, 
a  son  of  Siva  by  the  widow  of  a  Brahman,  who 
had  received  as  a  boon  from  his  father  that  what- 
ever he  uttered  should  come  to  pass.  On  enquiring 
what  Nannaya  was  engaged  in,  he  was  told  he  was 
in  the  Aranya  or  Forest  section,  to  which  he  replied, 
alludin<r  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  task,  the  trans- 
lator  would  never  get  out  of  the  wood,  and  accord- 
ingly a  part  of  the  Vana  or  Forest  Parva  was  the 
limit  of  Nannaya's  labours. 

h2 
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II.  SabhaParva. 

■ 

Palm  leaves. 

The  second  book  of  the  Mahabhdrat,  eontaia^ 
ins:  an  account  of  the  Palace  constructed  for  Fil- 
dhishthira  by  Maya— The  institution  of  the  Raja" 
suya  or  sacrifice  of  Kings — The  subjugation  of 
different  parts  of  the  viorld  by  the  four  junior  PAi- 
dava  Princes — The  loss  of  all  his  possessions  by 
Yudhishthira  at  play  to  Duryodhana,  and  conse- 
quent departure  of  the  Princes  into  exile. 

III.   Virata  Parva. 

Paim  leaves. 

The  fourlh  book  of  the  Mahdbhdraty  giving  an 
account  of  the  events  that  occurred  to  the  Panda^ 
vas  whilst  residing  as  household  servants  with 
Virata  Raja,  and  their  rescuing  his  cattle  when 
carried  off  by  the  Kuru  Princes. 

The  Vana  Parva  or  third  section  was  translat- 
ed, it  is  usually  said,  in  part,  by  Nannia  and  com<i- 
pleted  by  a  Brahman  named  Irupragada.  In  the 
introductory  lines  of  this  work,  the  three  first 
books  are  attributed  to  Nanniah.  The  third  Par^ 
va  is  not  in  the  collection. 

The  translator  of  this  is  Tikkana  Somaydji,  a 
Brahman  of  Nellore,  of  the  tribe  of  Gautama ^  and 
sect  of  Jpastamba,  the  son,  or  according  to  some 
accounts,  the  Grandson,  of  Bhdskara  Mantri  who 
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accompanied  Mamma  Kesava  \vhen  appointed  by 
Pratdpa  Rudra  to  the  Government  of  Nellore.  The 
same  Prince,  it  is  said,  anxious  to  have  the  work  of 
Nannaya  compleated,  circulated  two  stanzas  for  the 
learned  men  of  his  country  to  translate,  and  gave 
the  preference  to  Tikkana's  version.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly directed  to  continue  the  work,  and  retired 
to  Nellore,  where  the  Patron  of  his  familv,  Siddha- 
raja,  built  a  dwelHng  for  him  near  the  Temple  of 
Ranganath  Swdmi,  by  whose  aid,  and  that  of  Vydsa 
himself,  he  finished  his  task  in  three  vears:  he  then 
presented  the  work  to  Pratdpa  Rudra  who  made 
him  handsome  presents,  and  returned  to iVe/fore  where 
Siddharaja  gave  him  a  village.  In  this  he  resided 
till  his  death,  the  date  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
recorded  himself  in  the  following  verse.  Ambara 
ravi  sasi  sakdbdambulu  jana  kdla  yukti,  aswija 
masam  ambaramaniprabhdnibham  bagu  Tik* 
ka  yajyu  Brarfiham  pondenu ;  '•'  Tikka  as  resplen- 
dant  as  the  sun,  was  united  with  Brahma  in  the 
month  of  Aswin  in  the  8aka  year  1210  or  A.  D. 
1288.  This  would  make  him  cotemporary  with 
Nannaya  Bhatt.  Pratdpa  Rudra  however  was 
either  the  last  King  or  last  but  one  of  Warankal 
which  was  taken  in  1323  by  the  Mohammedans. 
He  himself  was  taken  and  carried  prisoner  to  Delhi 
early  in  the  14th  century.  His  grants  also  in  the 
Gflwiw/ district  bear  the  date  of  Saka  1241  or  A, 
D.  1319,  and  Tikkana  Somaydji,  if  cotemporary  with 
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Inm> flourished  about  thirty  or  forty  years  after  Nan^ 
na,  a  period  when  the  continuation  of  the  workj». 
left  unfinished  by  that  translator^  would  be  likely 
to  be  an  undertaking  of  much  interest.  Tikkana 
So7naydji  had  two  cousins  employed  in  the  service 
of  Siddharajuy  one  of  whom  also  named  Tikkana  or 
Tikkana  Mawfri  was  the  Raja's  minister.  The  writer 
says  in  the  introduction  to  this  work  he  was  indiiced 
to  undertake  it  by  the  recommendation  of  his  father^ 
who  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision. 

IV. — Udyoga  Parva. 

a.     Palm  leaves— -b.     ditto* 

The  fifth  section  of  the  Mahabhdrat  containiDg^ 
chiefly  the  preparation  for  war  between  the  Kuru 
and  Pandu  princes.     By  Tikkana  SomayAji. 

V. — Bhishma  Parva. 

a.     Palm  leaves.— b.     ditto. 

The  sixth  section  '>f  the  Mahabhdrat  giving  as 
account  of  the  election  of  Bhishma  to  command  the 
Kaurava  forces^  and  the  ten  actions  conducted  ;by 
him,  untill  his  being  overthrown  and  disabled  by 
Arjuna.     By  Tikkana  Somayaji. 

VI. — Drona  Parva. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  seventh  book  containing  an  account  of  tba 
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five  days  conflict  between  the  Pandava  and  KauV" 
ii-ya  armies,  whilst  the  latter  were  commanded  by 
Dronacharya,  untill  he  was  deceived  into  a  belief 
of  the  death  of  his  son,  and  his  ceasing  to  fight,  and 
his  being  killed  hy  Dhrishtadyumna}  By  Tikkana 
SomayajL 

yW.^-Kerna  Parva. 

a.     Palm  leaves — b.     ditto.— c.     ditto. 

The  eighth  book  of  the  Mahdhhdrat  containing 
the  two  days  continuance  of  hostilities  whilst  the 
Kaurava  army  was  commanded  by  Kerna  untill 
he  was  slain  by  Arjuna.     By  Tikkana  SomayajL 

VIII. — Sab/a  Parva. 

a.     Palm  leaves.— b.     ditto. 

The  ninth  book  of  the  Mahdbhdrat  containing 
the  war  for  half  a  day,  the  Kaurava  army  being 
under  the  command  of  Salya  king  of  Madra, 
untill  his  death.  The  same  book  contains  the 
dispersion  of  the  Kaurava  army,  vind  Duryodhana't 
overthrow  hyBhima.     By  Tikkana  Somaydji. 

IX. — Saupiika  Parva. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  tenth  book  of  the  Mahdbhdrat  describing 
the  nocturnal  attack  of  Aawatthdma  son  of  Drona 
on  the  camp  of  the  Pandavas,  his  killing  Dhrish-^ 
tadyumna  and  other  chiefs^  his  indecisive  combat 
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with  Arjuna,  and  retiring  into  the  woods.  TbA 
death  of  Duryodhana  is  also  contained  in  this  sec^ 
tion.     By  Tikkana  Somaydji. 

X. — Santi  Parva. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  twelfth  section  of  the  Mahdbhdrat  in  whicb 
Bhishma  explains  to  Yudhishthira  the  duties  of 
kings  in  prosperity  and  adversity.  By  TUckana. 
Somaydji. 

XI — Krishndrjuna  Samvada. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  dispute  between  Arjuna  and  Krishna,  in 
consequence  of  the  former's  undertaking  the  de- 
fence of  the  Gandharba,  Gadddhara,  whom  Krikh^ 
na  had  purposed  to  destroy,  and  the  escape  of  the 
Gandharba  in  consequence.  By  Rajasekhara  son 
of  Konia  of  the  tribe  of   Viswamitra  and  dedicat* 

# 

ed  to  Gopa  Pradhani,  governor  of  Kondavir  in 
the  reign  of  Krishna  Rdya  of  Vijayanagar. 

XII. — Sesha  Dharma  Retndkara. 

a.     Palm  leaves.— -b.     Paper. 

Supplementary  ordinances  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Hindus,  especially  as  to  faith  in  Vishnu  derived 
from  the  Bhagavat.  By  Srinivasa  son  of  Kondia 
inhabitant  of  R&jamahendrL      Mss.  b.  is  only  an 
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introductory  fragment  giving  the  genealogy  of 
Timma  Raja  Zemindar  of  Peddapur  to  whom  the 
work,  apparently  by  a  different  author,  Viswanalh, 
is  dediaed. 

XIII. — Sri  Bhdgavat. 
The  ffth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  tenth  Books. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  translation  of  the  books  specified  of  the  Sri 
Bhdgavat — By  Bommana  pata  raja,  brother-in-law 
of  Srindth,  one  of  the  chief  poets  at  the  court  of 
Annavdma  Reddi  o(  Kondavir.  He  translated  the 
Bhdgavat  by  desire  of  Rama,  whom  he  says  he 
saw  in  a  vision  whilst  on  a  visit  to  Benares. 

XIV. —  Vishnu  Purana. 

Paper. 

A  translation  of  the  Vishnu  Purdna  by  Vima" 
lakonts  Surga — dedicated  to  Baswaradya  Prince 
of  Ravur  in  tlie  Northern  Circars  between  Gan^ 
tur,  and  Kondavir. 

XV.  Panduranga  Mdhdlmya. 

a.  Palm  leases — ^b.  Ditto,  incomplete. 

Legendary  account  of  a  shrine  of  Vishnu  as 
Pdnduranga,  the  pale  complexioned  deity^  who 
sanctified  by  his  presence  in  this  form,  the  place 
\f  here  Pundarika  a  Muni,  performed  his  devotions. 
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*— The  place  is  now  known  as  Panderpur  a  towtt 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bima  or  Bhimarathi  river, 
and  celebrated  in  recent  times  as  the  scene  of  the 
murder  of  the  Guikwa's  Agent  by  the  Ex-Peshwa. 
The  deity  now  worshipped  is  a  piece  of  stone  sup-* 
posed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  and  thence  deno- 
minated Vittal  Swdmi  or  Vittoba  :  it  is  considered 
as  an  emblem  of  Vishnu. 

The  proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  this  shrine  are  in 
the  usual  absurd  strain.  Thus,  a  snake  is  said  to 
have  obtained  final  salvation  from  inhaling'  the 
odour  of  the  flowers  which  had  fallen  at  the  feet  of 
the  image  of  Vishnu,  which  it  had  approached  in 
chase  of  a  mouse.  The  narrative  is  told  by  Suta 
to  the  Rishis  and  is  said  to  be  taken  from  the 
Skanda  Purdna.  I'he  local  or  Sthala  Mdhdtmya 
being  translated  by  Tanala  Ramalinga  son  of 
Krishna  Ramaiya,  It  is  dedicated  to  the  minister 
of  a  petty  Raja  named  Padarayama,  and  dated  ia 
the  reign  of  Krishna  Ray  a. 

XVI.  Bhima  Khanda. 

Paper. 

Legendary  account  of  the  shrine  of  Bhimeswara 
one  of  the  twelve  principal  Lingas,  described  in  the 
Purdnas  and  one  of  the  three  supposed  to  have 
contributed  to  the  etymology  of  Trilinga,  Telinga 
or  Tdingana,  the  boundaries  of  which  were  mark- 
ed by  three  Lingas,  one  at  Srisaila  on  the  Krishna^ 
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one  at  Kdleswara  on  the  Godaveri,  and  the  third 
at  Dracharam  in  the  Rajmundry  district,  where 
the  temple  is  still  an  object  of  veneration.  The 
leg^end  is  said  to  be  a  translation  from  a  similar  sec- 
tion of  i\\Q  Skanda  Purdna.  It  is  the  work  of 
Srindth  son  of  i  Mary  a  and  grandson  of  Kama- 
landbha.  It  is  dedicated  to  Bendapudi  Nlantri 
or  minister  of  Anavdmd  Heddi,  and  Virdbhadra 
Beddi,  two  of  the  Reddi  or  Reddiwar  dynasty  of 
Princes  who  upon  the  subversion  of  Warankal  by 
the  Mohammedans,  rose  from  the  rank  of  landhol- 
ders and  farmers,  to  be  the  Rajas  of  Kondavir  which 
station  they  held  for  about  a  century  from  the  end 
of  the  14th  to  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  A  tem- 
ple of  Siva  as  AmarestDara  on  the  banks  of  the 
Krishna  was  built  by  one  of  this  race.  Alia  vdmana 
Reddi 'm\.  D.  1361,  as  appears  from  an  inscrip^ 
tion  found  there.  According  to  most  traditions  the 
dynasty  was  subverted  by  Langula  Gajapatt, 
sovereign  of  Orissa,  but  this  is  impossible,  as  he 
reigned  a  century  earlieror about  A.  D.  1236.  A  verse 
in  the  Amukta  Mdld  calls  Krishna  Raya  of  Vijaya^ 
nagar  the  conqueror  of  Virabhadra  and  captor 
of  Kondavir  which  is  no  doubt  correct. 

XVII. —  Var aha  Parana. 

Pa  m  leaves. 

* 

A  translation  of  the  entire  Var  aha  Purana.     By' 
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Stnh  ay  a  son  of  Ghantanagaya,  dedicated  to  JSti^ 
sinha  Ray  a  king  of  Vijayanagar. 

XV 111. —  Venkateswara  Mahitmya. 

Falm  leaves. 

Legpendary  account  of  the  celebrated  shrine  of 
Vishnu  at  the  Tripeti  hills,  80  miles  N.  W.   from 
Madras.     According  to   the  legend   this  was  origi- 
nally part  of,    or  mythogically  ihe  son  of,  Mem, 
named   Venkatdchala  or  the    Venkata   rooantain, 
Sesha  the  great  serpent  and  Vayu  the  gt>d  of  windj' 
disputing  pre-eminence,   tried   their  streogth.upon 
this  mountain,   when  VAyu  blew  it  to  the  Dekhin 
along  Avith  Sesha  who  had  coiled  himself  round   it 
to   keep  it  firm.     After  the  recovery  of  the  Vedas. 
by  Vishnu  as  Vardha^  he  found  Sesha  engaged  in 
devotion  on  the  mountain,  and  at  his   request  con- 
sen  led     to     reside  there,   bringing  the  mount    of 
pleasure,  or  Krirdchala  and  cifferent  sacred  reser- 
voirs   from     his     own    heaven    or     Vaikuntha — 
hence  different  holy  spots  at  this  place  are  termed 
Seshachala,     Krirdchala,     Vardhatirtha,    Swumi 
Pushkarini  &c.    Afterwards,  at  the  request  of  the 
Gods,  who  complained  of  the  fatii»ue  of  Peking* 
him  in  all  parts  of  the   universe,  Mahavishnu  con- 
sented to  remain  here  wiih  Lakshmi,  or  as  Srinivds 
the  abode  of  Sri  or  iSri  Swdmi  the  Lord  of  Sri. 
Amongst   the   first  pilgrims,   was  Dasaratha   who 
obtained  sons,  Rama  and  his  brothers  by  worship- 
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ping  here,  and  Kdrtikeya  who  expiafed  the  sin  of 
killinjj  Tdraka.  The  fii'st  temples  were  built  by 
Tondaman  Chakraverlli  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Kali  age,  and  the  annual  ceremonies  were  thea 
instituted.  Vishnu  having  ser?t  his  Sword  and 
/)/5CMS  to  assist  his  brother-in-law  Vasu,  whosesister, 
an  incarnation  of  Lakshmi,  the  daughter  of  Ankusc^ 
Riija,  he  had  fallen  in  love  witli  and  married,  he 
became  confounded  with  Siva,  untill  the  time  of 
Ramdnuja  when  the  temple  at  Tripeti  was  once  more 
niade  a  Vaishnava  shrine  by  that  reformer.  In 
order  to  effect  this  he  is  said  to  have  asrreed  with  ' 
the  Saivas  to  leave  in  the  temple,  a  Conch  and 
Discus,  and  a  Trident  and  small  Drum — the  temple 
was  closed  for  a  night  and  on  being  re-opened 
it  was  found  that  the  image  had  assumed  the  two 
former,  or  the  insignia  of  Vishnu.  The  Vaishnava 
appropriation  of  this  temple  is  therefore  modern, 
and  the  different  shrines  are  of  no  great  antiquity. 
The  great  temple  was  built  by  a  Yddava  prince^ 
about  A.  D.  1048,  and  the  later  Chola  princes, 
and  the  sovereigns  of  Vijayanagar  are  recorded  as 
the  chief  benefactors  of  this  place,  constructing  an 
infinite  number  of  temples,  pavilions,  shrines, 
ChouUris,  and  reservoirs  on  the  hills  in  the  vicinity, 
whicli  are  objects  of  great  veneration,  and  a  very 
numerous  pilgrimage.  Vishnu  is  worshipped  here 
under  five  forms — Sri  Venkatdchala  Pali  which  is 
the  principal ;  Malayapa  or  Utsavabari  the  image 
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]froduced  at  the  annual  ceremonies.  Srij^iiB  £ 
figure  recumbent.  Kolavu  bari  an  imsg'e  in  tiid 
T^aga  pavilion  who  is  supposed  to  preside  over  dMIy 
Occurrences  and  VenkataToravar  an  image  that  it 
brougihl  forth  once  a  year  on  the  Kaugiki  dtcadan^ 
Besides  the  daily  ceremonials  there  are  nHMerosi 
occasional  observances  held  during  the  year  but  tlltf  . 
resort  of  pilgrims  is  most  numerous,  at  the  perioj 
of  the  Durga  Puja  or  about  October—^  tax'  iA 
levied  on  the  pilgrims  which  yields  above  a  lack  ttf 
Rupees  a  year.  Access  to  the  principal  Pagedtl  IMW 
•  never  been  permitted  to  Europeans.  Tbeleg«liid  iv' 
by  Venkaldrj/a,  son  of  Krishna  /io/a,  a Srabinaa  <^ 
the  BAcrarfiofl/'a  tribe. 

XIK.—Jagannatk  Mahalmya. 
Paper. 
Legendary  account  of  the  celebrated    sbriDe  tit 
Jaganndtk  in   Orissa  and  Its  foundation  by  Indra~ 
dyumna,  by  desire  of  the  deity  NUamddkaoa  wbA 
lippcared  to  liiin  in  a  dream,  and  directed  him  tv   . 
construct  the  three  images  o^  Jagonn&tk,  Balabka- 
dra,  and  Subhadrd  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  Ber  ttHa 
floated  to  the   sea  side — l^iswakernm  having  b^a 
employed  to  make  tlie  images,  undertook  the  task, 
on  condition  of  not  being  interrupted.— The  king's 
impatience  inducing  him  to  break    in  upon    the 
artist's  labours,  ristcakfrma    abandoned  his  work, 
and  left  the  images  uufinished.    This  gave  the  Idog 
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great  uneasiness  but  he  was  consoled  by  a  voice 
from  heaven,  to  tell  him  the  intention  of  the  deity 
had  been  fulfilled,  and  that  the  images  thus  incom- 
plete were  to  be  consecrated,  which  was  accordingly 
effected.  The  work  also  contains  a  description  of 
the  various  holy  places  in  the  vicinity,  the  different 
-ceremonials  observed,  and  the  merits  of  performing 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine.  By  Venkatdrya. 

XX, — Kalahastiswara  Mdhatmya. 

Paliri  leaves. 

A  collection  of  leg^endary  tales  of  persons  attach- 
ed to  Siva,  and  especially  to  his  form  as  Kdlahastis- 
ivara,  and  their  being  in  consequence  united  with 
him;  as  related  by  hwara  in  the  disguise  of  a  Jan-* 
gama  lo  one  of  the  Yddava  princes.  By  Dhtgjuti 
son  of  Puranmukha. 

XXI. — Padmasaras  Mahdtrnya. 

Falm  leaves. 

Account  of  the  Lotus  reservoir  on  the  bank  of 
the  Suvernamukhi  river  which  rises  in  the  Chan^ 
dragiri  mountains,  and  passes  by  those  of  Tripeti, 
where  it  flows  N.  E.  to  the  sea  at  Armegon. 
Vishnu  having  lost  Lakshmi  found  her  in  the  centre 
of  a  Lotus  in  this  place — the  text  is  Sanscrit :  the 
comment  is  Telugu. 
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XXll.—  Toladri  Mdlu'dmya. 
Falm  leaves. 

Legendary  account  of  a  shrme  of  Vishnu,  at 
Totddri  or  Tannur  in  the  ceded  DisUicts ;  two 
Yojanaa  from  the  Eastern  sea,  rontainin^  an  ac- 
count of  the  visits  of  Siva,  Bfirigii,  Vdlimki  and 
others  to  the  temple,  and  Vishnu's  appearing  to 
them  as  Trivikrama,  Nrisinka.  Rama,  &c.,  by 
Sringdrackari  inhabitant  of  BaUnpaKa. 

XXm.—Mula  Stamb/ia.  M 

Palm  leaves. 
An  account  of  the  origin  and  conglituliotl  of  (he 
universe,  supposed  to  be  related  by  Mdrkandejfit  to 
J^ardsara:  the  work  is  in  partcomposi!doi' i'auran/c 
legends  but  is  especially  taken  from  the  Viswa- 
kerma  PuTana  and  attributes  the  origin  of  the 
world  and  of  the  different  Gods,  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
Siva,  and  the  rest  to  ViswakerntA :  tiic  author  is  nol 
named. 

XXIV. — Terukalakendra  PurvoUaram. 

Pa'm  leaves. 

Legendary  account  of  the  shrine  of  Terukala 
nath  or  Sioa  as  worsliipped  at  Terukala  kodi. 
a  tillage  about  SO  miles  N.  E.  of  Madura.  U 
is  also  called  ,  Siua  Dkarma  purl,  Sica  having 
there  instructed  Agastya  and  Paalastya  in  bis 
worship. 
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XXV. — Rajavetli  Virahhadra  donda  kavelL 

Palm  leaves. 

A  mixed  legendary  and  historical  account  of  the 
te  mple  of  Virahhadra  Swami,  at  Mandavya  kshetra, 
from  its  foundation  by  Trisanku,  a  prince  of  the 
solar  race,  to  its  re-establishment  by  the  Company's 
Government. 

XXVI. — Srikdkola  Mdhdlmya. 

Paper, 

Legendary  account  of  a  temple  of  Vishnu  at 
Srikakolamov  Cheikakole  on  the /CWsAna river,  said 
to  be  translated  from  the  local  Pur  Ana,  a  section 
of  the  Brahmanda  Purana.  The  place  was  ori- 
ginally consecrated  by  the  devotions  oi  Brahma f 
'dt  whose  request  Vishnu  consented  to  be  always 
present;  the  town  was  afterwards  built  by  Sumati, 
Emporor  of  India.  The  reservoir  was  dug  by  him 
and  filled  with  the  aid  of  the  Discus  of  Vishnu, 
whence  it  was  named  the  Chakra  Tirtha — At  a 
subsequent  period,  it  is  described  as  the  scene  of  a 
dispute  between  the  Brahmans  and  Jains,  which 
was  decided  by  the  Raja's  putting  a  snake  privately 
into  a  cov.ered  pot,  and  desiring  them  to  say  what 
it  contained.  The  Jains  replied,  a  snake,  the  Brah- 
mans, a  Chatra,  an  umbrella,  to  which  the  snake 
put  in  by  the  Uaja,  was  found,  on  opening  the  pot,  to* 
be  transformed:  the  place  was  thence  called  .^AfcAAa- 
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era,  from  Chatra  as  before  and  Ahi  a  snake — Sudak-i 
shina^  tlie  sovereign  of  this  place,  invited  the  Brah- 
mansof^flsito   reside  there,   who  upon  a  famine 
occurring  at  that  city,  repaired  to  Ahichhatra :  at  a 
later  period    Vishnu  as   Srivallabha   appeared  in  a 
dream  to  the  adopted  son  of  Ananga  Bhima  King^ 
of  Orissa  in   the  end  of  the  12th  centurjr.  and  told 
him  to  find  his  image  under  the  root  of  a  certaia 
plant,  and  erect  a  temple  to  him  at  Kakola  Kshelra^ 
Avhich  he   did   accordingly,    and  to  him   therefore 
the  origin  of  ihe  present  temple   may    be   referred. 
The  form  of  Vishnu  now  worshipped  at  Srikakole, 
is  the  Andhra    Madhusudana,   a  celebrated  King 
of  ancient    Telingana   or  Andhra  R^ya,  the  King 
being  identified  w  ith  the  deity  Madhusudana. 


XXYll— Bala   BhdgavaL 


Paper. 


fci 


An  abridged  version  of  the  SHM^gavat  by  JCo- 
nernaln  ;  son  of  Nagaya  Mantrt. 

XXYin—Prahldda  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  legendary  history  of  Prahldda  the  son  of 
Hivanyaksha  and  of  the  Narasinh  Avatar,  takea 
froin  the  Bhagavat  by  Bommana  Pataraju. 
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XXIX. — Bhugola  Sangraha. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  description  of  the  universe  according  to  the 
Pauranic  geo^jraphy,  with  an  account  of  the  Man* 
wantaras,  Princes  of  the  Solar  and  Lunar  dynas- 
ties^ &c. 

XXX. — Nadi  Parvata  gala  Hesaru. 

Palm  leaves. 

An  account  of  the  principal  divisions^  mountains^ 
rivers,  &c.  of  Jambu  Dwipa,  from  the  Purdnas. 

XXXI — Alware  Katha. 

Paper. 

An  account  of  the  twelve  Alwars,  the  personified 
weapons,  ornaments  and  companions  of  F/sAww,  most 
of  whom  were  horn  as  teachers  of  the  Vaishnava 
religion  according  to  the  system  of  Rdmdnuja 
long  anterior  to  that  reformer;  but  comprehending 
him  and  one  of  his  successors. — the  dates  are  in  ge- 
neral evidently  fabulous,  but  some  of  the  individuals 
may  have  had  a  real  existence. 

J.  PoyaAlwar  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu s  shell, 
was  born  from  a  lotus  in  the  reservoir  of  a  temple  at 
A^ancAi  towards  the  close  of  the  DwdparBge.  He 
lived  three  thousand  years,  and  propitiated  Vishnu 
by  his  devotion,  and  a  cento  of  verses  in  his  praise^ 
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whence  he  was  honoured  by  a  visit  fiom  hinij  and 
wfl3  united  withbimat  Terukavalur. 

%     Pudhata  personified  mace, born 

at  the  same  period  as  t  ireceding-,  in  Tonda- 
mandala,  he  composed  a  idred  verses  in  Tamil 
derived  trom  the  Vedas, 

3.  Peyd  Mwir  was  also  born  an  incarnation  ol 
Nandaka  at  the  same  period,  at  Mailapur  on  the 
sea  shore,  and  vras  the  author  likc^iise  of  a  hundred 
Tamil  verse«  in  honour  of  Vishnu. 

4.  Terumai  Peya  A  i-as  the  personified  Dis- 
cus, who  was  incarnate  in  the  Kali  vear  3600  a i 
Tiramushi  \tt  Tondamandal,  and  composed  versei 
ill  praise  of  Vishnu  and  the  shrines  at  which  thai 
deity  was  worshipped. 

5.  Nam  Atwar  born  at  Terukarur  or  Ihc  Tdmrt 
parni  r{\e.r,  was  an  incarnaiion  of  Visioaksena  \x 
the  fi  St  year  of  the  tera  of  Yudhishtkh:  He  y\a. 
the  author  of  several  hymns  in  liononr  of  Vishnu 

6.  Kulasekhara  Alwaran  impersonation  of  ih 
Kauslubh  gem  was  born  iti  Kerala  or  Malabo: 
in  the  Kali  ag;e — he  wrote  both  Sanscrit  and  Tami 
poems  in  honour  of  Vi$hnu. 

7.  Periya  Ahoar  was  an  incarnation  of  Garurc 
born  in  the  Pandya  country  some  (inte  in  the  Kal 
age— lie  wrote  a  short  tract  on  the  actions^ 
Krishna. 


actions  J 
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~  8.  Terupana  Alwir  was  an  incarnation  of  tb^ 
^/'iuafsfl  jewel — and  was  born  near  Sriranga  in 
tlie  year  of  Sdlivdhana  133,  he  wrote  verses  ia 
praise  of  T'lTumaU.  i 

9.  Terumangar  Alwar  was  the  personified 
Sarnga  or  bow  of  Vishnu,  born  near  tlie  moulh  of 
the  ^dL'ert  in  the  year  of  Salivahana  317.  Ha 
was  a  great  thief,  but  not  the  less  a  saint,  as  be 
appropriated  the  booty  to  the  service  of  the  deity, 
and  especially  to  the  construction  of  the  seven 
walls  of  the  temple  at  Srirangam. 

10.  Tondama  Alwar  was  the  incarnatior^  of 
Vishnu's  garland  and  was  born  in  tbc  Sdlivdhana 
jear  lOS,  near  the  Kaveri:  he  led  a  life  of  celibacy 
devoling  himself  especially  to  cultivating  flowers 
and  preparing  garlands  for  the  deity  Sriranga 
Nayak. 

1 1 .  Ambaramanhr  Alwar,  who  was  an  incar- 
nation of  Vishnu's  slippers,  was  born  at  Sri  peru- 
tnatur  in  the  year  of  Salivahana  931.  or  A.  D; 
]009.  and  aiiached  himself  especially  to  the  service 
of  Varada  raja  at  Kdnchi — he  received  the  stamp 
of  his  fciith  from  the  hands  of  Periya  NambtA 
worshipper  of  Vishnu  at  Srirangam.  Periya  namhi 
accompanied  the  Alicar  to  Madhura,  instructed 
hitn  in  the  essential  dogmas  of  the  Vaishnava 
faith,  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Ramdnuja, 
anil  dire:ted  bim  to  disseminate  the  lessons  he  bad 
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learned.    His  otber  names  are  LUavibkuta, 

manamuni,  fVodiyar,  amandr,  Setkagopa, 

St^kdshyakdra,   \  'nlatUaka  and  Yati- 
Bortabhauma. 

The  twelfth  and  was  Kuratk  AlwAr, 

the  couBiD  of  the  1  na^s  of  tbese  Saints 

are  generally  kept  f       knava  temples  in  the 
J)ekhitt. 

XXXll.—Yamnnaehari  Cheritra.  "fl 

paper. 

Legendary  account  of  a  reputed  teacher  of  (be 
Vaisknava  religion,  and  his  c  ifutalion  of  Kotahala, 
the  poet  and  Pundit  of  the  Cfiola  Raja  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  iSawa  faitti  gave  way  to  that 
of  Vishnu. 

XXXIII. — Ndrdt/ana  Jh/ara  Katha. 
Palm  leaves- 
Account  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Ndrdy- 
anjiyara  a  devout  worshipper  of  Sriranga,  his 
overcoming  the  Ba\tddhas  and  Mleckchas  and  hav- 
ing an  interview  with  the  deity  Ranganith;  with 
some  account  of  Venkata  lidghava  Acharya,  a 
Vaisknava  teacher  the  son  of  Tirumaldchari,  the 
Bon  of  Govinda  Dhira,  the  son  of  Nardj/ana 
S'lyara. 
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XXXIV. — Basaveswara  Cheritra. 

Paper;  incomplete. 

Legendary  account  of  Basaveswara  or  Basava 
or  Bdswapa,  an  incarnation  of  the  bull  of  Siva, 
Nandiy  who  descended  to  earth  to  restore  the  re- 
ligion of  Siva,  and  who  as  a  real  character  appears 
to  have  been  the  founder  or  promoter  of  the  Lin- 
gavant  religion  in  the  Dekhin  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  minister  of  Bijala  or  Vijala  Raya 
King  of  Kalydn,  The  work  contains  chiefly  mar- 
vellous stories  of  Basava  and  some  of  his  disciples^ 
and  their  contests  with  the  Jains,  of  whom  the 
Raja  was  the  protector,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Jangamas  compassed  his  death.  The  princi- 
pal works  on  the  history  of  Basava  occur  in  the 
Hdla  Karndla  language. 

XXXV. — Prabhulinga  lila^ 

Paper. 

Legendary  account  of  a  Jangama  Saint^  AUama 
Prabhu,  who  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  preceptor 
of  Bdsaveswara  and  his  nephew  Chenna  Basava, 
the  founders  or  renovators  of  the  Virasaiva  religion. 

XXXIV. — Panditdrddhya  Cheritra. 

a.  Paper,  imperfect — b.  Ditto,  Ditto. 

A  larg^e  collection  of  marvellous  stories  relating 
to  different  Arddhyas  or  Saints  and  Teachers  of 
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tlie  /  ed  with  a  description 

of  the  effii  :y  of  the  Symbols  of  Siva,  and  a  va- 
riety of  Pauranic  and  other  legends,  illustrative 
of  the  Supremacy  of  that  deity  as  a  Linga. — Tlie 
collection  when  entire  is  said  to  comprise  2000 
(ales,  in  five  sections,  but  both  these  copies  are  mere 
fragments.  The  stories  are  taken  it  is  asserted 
from  the  Bdaava  Parana,  and  translated  bv  Soma- 
ndth  Aradhya  of  Palkuri,  son  of  Vira  Pocheswara, 
by  the  order  of  his  Guru  Matlikdrjuna  Pandild- 
Tadhya,  the  work  is  dedicated  to  Surana  Amdij/a. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  stories. 

Sarasanithe  widow  of  a  man  of  the  hunter  tribe,  who  was 
a  devout  worshipper  of  Sitia,  matte  after  her  hiishand's  decease 
the  Jangam  prieata  the  chief  objects  of  her  devotion,  eiiter- 
t^ning  them  in  Iier  house,  to  the  great  scandal  of  Jier  neigh- 
bours. The  Brahmans  of  the  AgrakaTom  cnmplaiiied  to  the 
Raja,  that  the  widow  wasacci  i  'A  to  eat  intoxicating  drugs, 
smear  her  body  with  ashes,  feet  of  the  Jangamas,  and 

treat  them,  the  Brahmans,  with  toi  ;uniely  and  abuse.  The 
Raja  being  much  iucensed  proci  !d  with  the  Brahmans  to 
thehouseof  •Sttrajani,  but  sought  '  ler  and  her  usual  guests  in 
vain,  not  a.  eoul  was  to  be  found.  AiVer  his  departLire,  a 
Chandala  fowler  of  black  complexion,  rubiist  make,  and  dwar-' 
lish  stature,  having  aflat  nose  and  curly  hair,  smearedwiih 
holy  ashes,  carrying  a  rosary  of  fiH^ru/M/iatieads,  and  wearing 
a  Linga  round  his  neck,  passed  by  the  residents  of  the 
Brahmans,  making  a  gr  noise,  and  pretending  to  sell 
fruit,  abusing  the  .  .     i  reverencing  the    Jangamas. 

On  arriving  at  the  door  of  I  he  welcomed  him  to  her 

abode,  washed  his  fe<  {  e  hi  food  and  an  anartmenl  to 
KpoBeiii'    A>  rs  thought  I  caught 
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her  in  the   fact,  having  watched  the  man  into  the  house,  they 
beset  the  dwelling,  and  brought  stakes  and  ropes  to  secure  him. 
^Surasdni^  hearing  the  clamour  said,  "What  would  you  :  the 
disciples  of  Siva  come  to  the  houses  of  his  followers;  in  the 
dwelling  of  the  worshipper  o£  Mahesrvai a,  Maheswara  abides: 
where  the  Lingam   is  reverenced,  there   isL  the   Lingam — why 
do  you  reproach    the  worshippers    of  the  destroyer  of  the  sa- 
crifice :  why  do  you  insult  and  not  follow  the  example. — I  ttll 
you,  he  that  is  my  house,  you  cannot   discover :  the  Lord   of 
the  world  is  in  my  house,  you  cannot  see  him:  the  Supreme 
God  is  in  my  apartments — how  should  Sinners  such  as  you  be- 
hold Iiim.     How  can  you  gaze  npon  the  three  eyed  God."     So 
saying,  she  opened  the  door.      The  Brahmans  rushed  in,  and 
sought  in   every  place  for  the    Jangama  but  could  not    find 
him,  and  they   were  much  astonished  and  ashamed,  being   sa-« 
tisfied  tiiat    the  supposed    Chandala    must    have  been  Siva 
himself. 
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LOCAL  HISTORY,  BIi  IGRAPHY  &c. 


Krishna  Raya  C   erilra. 

a.  Palm  leaves,  b.  Paper. 
A  poetical  account  of  the  r  n  of  Krishna  Raj/a, 
Ihe  second,  or  according  lo  sot  le  accounts,  iha  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Narasinha  or  Narasa  Deva 
Raya,  and  17th  prince  of  ihe  Narnpali  kings  of 
Vijayanagar,  which^state,  it  ia  generally  asserted, 
was  founded  in  the  commencement  of  Ihe  14th 
century  by  Harihava  and  Bukka  Raya,  and 
speedily  attained  a  degree  of  solidity  and  po\Yer 
which  enabled  it  to  extend  its  snay  over  the  Pro- 
vinces South  of  the  Tombuddra,  as  far  as  to  Cape 
Comorin.  and  to  make  head  for  about  two  centuries 
against  the  Mohammedan  principalities  of  the  Dek- 
hin  untill  they  combined  to  eHect  its  downfall.  This 
took  place  in  1564r  at  the  battle  of  TelLicotta  whea 
Rama  Raja  was  defeated  and  slain  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  united  armies  of  Vijayapur.  Ahme- 
dabad,  Golconda  and  Bcder.  The  princes  of  Fi- 
jayanagar  thence  ceastd  lo  exercise  a  paramount 
authority  over  the  states  of  the  Dekhin,  althougK 
individuals  ot  the  family  continued  to  hold  purtiuiis 
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of  the  empire  at  Pennakonda,  Chandragiri  and 
Vellur  to  a  recent  period. 

The  power  and  reputation  of  the  princes  of  Fi- 
ja^  ana  gar,  and  the  comparatively  modern  periods 
at  ^^hich  they  flourished,  have  rendered  their  history 
familiar  in  the  Dekhin,  and  numerous  accounts  of 
them  lire  contained  in  the  papers  of  this  collection. 
From  these,  several  notices  were  derived  by  Co!. 
Wilkes,  and  published  in  the  introductory  chapters 
of  his  History  of  Mysur,  and  Col,  Mackenzie  him- 
self published  an  account  of  the  princes  of  Vija^ 
7/anagar  m  the  Asiatic  Annual  Register  for  1804?. 
In  genera],  however,  the  original  records  are  little 
more  than  Chronological  lists,  one  of  which  has 
been  published  in  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Campbeirs 
Telugu  Grammar,  avowedly  from  this  source. 
These  lists  vary,  not  very  widely  perhaps  for  Indian 
history,  but  still  more  considerably,  both  as  to 
persons  and  dates  than  might  have  been  expected^ 
from  the  facilities  afforded  to  accuracy  in  both 
respects. — The  usual  enumeration  of  princes  from 
Bukka  to  the  third  Sriranga  is  27  princes,  but  a  list 
at  Permafwr  gives  31. — The  date  most  commonly 
assigned  for  the  foundation  of  Vijayanagar  is  A. 
D.  1336  and  that  of  the  prince  last  named  A.  D.  1646 
but  the  Permatur  list  makes  the  first  date  A.  D. 
1215  and  places  Sriranga  ten  years  later — we 
bave  also  the  dates  1313,  and   1314,  assigned  for 
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the  eommenecment  of  the  dynasty, — and  these  are 
the  most  usual,  aUhough  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  even  1336  is  rather  too  early. 

Considerable  variety  also  prevails  in  the  local 
accounts  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  this  dynasty. 
An  noticed  by  Col.  Wilkes,  one  account  describes 
the  founders  Bukka  and  Harihara  as  Officers  of 
the  R(ja  of  fVarankal,  who  founded  an  indepen- 
dant  principality  after  the  subversion  of  that  state 
by  the  arms  of  Ala  ad  din — another  tradition  makes 
them  Hindu  Officers  in  the  service  of  the  Moham* 
medan  prince,  who  gave  them  the  site  of  Anagundi 
or  Vijayanagar  in  Jagir,  The  more  usual  tradn 
tion  ascribes  the  construction  of  the  city  to  Vidyd'. 
Tanya  or  Madkava,  the  famous  commentator  on 
the  Vedas,  and  a  man  of  great  learning,  who,  it  is 
said  was  enabled  to  build  the  city  by  the  treasure « 
with  'which  Bhuvanesxcariy  a  form  of  Durga . 
whom  he  had  propitiated  by  his  derotions^ 
enriched  him.  He  reigned,  it  is  asserted^  twen- 
ty^five  years  and  then  gave  the  ciiy  to  Bukka,  the 
son  of  a  Cowherd,  who  had  fed  him  with  milk  when 
he  led  the  life  of  an  ascetic — It  is  very  unnecea« 
sary,  however,  to  pay  regard  to  any  of  these  tra- 
ditions for  MAdhiWa  leaves  no  doubt  of  his  own 
character,  and  that  o(  Bukka y  in  various  passages  of 
hiswoiks.  He  calls  himself,  and  is  termed  bv  hisbro- 
ther,  also  a  wiiter  of  eminence,  the  minister  of  &si- 
gama,  the  son  of  Kampa  a  powerful  Prince  whose  mle 
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extendedfo  the  Southern,  Eastern  and  Western  Sea*, 
Bukka  and  Harihara  are  named  by  MadAara  as  the 
sons  ol  SangamUy  and  an  inscription  published  in 
tlie  Asiatic  Researches^  (vol.  ix.)  verifies  the  rela- 
tion. It  is  clear  therefore  that  fiuArAa  and  Hari- 
hara were  descended  from  a  line  of  Princes,  in- 
significant very  probably  as  to  their  territo- 
rial possessions,  notwithstanding  Mddhava's  hyper- 
bolical description  of  their  power,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  perhaps  dependant  on  the  paramount  Rajas 
of  Warankal  or  Telingana,  the  annihilation  of 
whose  supremacy  elevated  these  petty  chiefs  into  the 
founders  of  an  imperial  dynasty.  The  Mohammedan 
historians  of  the  South  of  India,  speak  of  the  Princes 
of  Bijnagar  or  Vijayanagar  as  possessed  of  power 
long  anterior  to  the  Mohammedan  invasions  of  Sou- 
thern India, and  Ferishla  asserts  that  the  Government 
of  the  country  had  been  exercised  by  the  ancestors 
of  Krishna  Raj  of  Bijnagar  for  seven  centuries. 
For  all  historical  purposes,  however,  the  origin   of 

this  state  as  a  substantial  principality,  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  occurred  at  the  period  specified^ 
although  by  no  means  in  the  manner  described  in 
the  tradition. 

The  following  is  the  Chronological  Statement, 
most  generally  received 

1  Bookka  Baya  from  A.  D.  1313  to  A.  D.  1327  or  14  ym 

2  Harihara  „      „        1327,,      j*      l34l„14    „ 

3  Vmo.  n     »>      1341  „     „     1354 «  13    ^ 


4  ru^iiOM        fnm  A.  D 

.  1354  /o  ,^.  D 

1362  or     8 

S  Rdmadeva               „      ,, 

1362  „     „ 

1369, 

7 

e  riripiUha           „      „ 

1369  „      „ 

1374, 

5 

7  liaUmrj,m        „     „ 

J374„      „ 

1381  , 

7 

8  Ramackandra        „      „ 

1381  „      „ 

1390  „ 

9 

9  SSlwaganda         „     „ 

"39 '„     „ 

1397,. 

7 

10  Diairiga               „      „ 

1397  „     „ 

1412, 

15 

H  Kiimbhaya            „     „ 

His,,      „ 

1417, 

5 

12  Kumdra                  „       „ 

14l7„      „ 

1421,, 

4 

1421  „      „ 

1428,, 

7 

14  SM..»  Nar^nh    „      „ 

.  142S  „     „ 

1477  „ 

49 

15  ImmadidetM           „      ,, 

1477 ,.      „ 

1488, 

11 

16  Vtranarannh          „      „ 

I4ss„      „ 

1509, 

21 

37  KriAnaicm          „     „ 

JS09  „      „ 

1529,, 

20 

18  ^cAyu(a                 „     „ 

1529,,      „ 

1542, 

13 

19  Sadaiit^a                 „      „ 

1542,,     „ 

1S64„ 

22 

20  Tn'moirt                „     „ 

1564  „      „ 

1572,, 

S 

21  Sriranga                 „      ,. 

1672,,     „ 

15«6, 

14 

22  Venkaiapali           „     „ 

15S6„      „ 

1615, 

29 

23  Srrranga  ind.        ,,     „ 

1615  „      „ 

1628, 

13 

24  renkata                „     „ 

M28„      „ 

1636,. 

8 

1636,,      „ 

1643, 

7 

26  Attagundi  Venkatapali  „ 

1643  „      „ 

1655  , 

12 

27  SriratigaSd.            „       ,. 

1655,,      „ 

1665,, 

10 

% 


8^r*, 


From  an  examination  of  tlic  inscriptions  in  thoj 
Mackenzie  Collection  several  exceptionB  are    sug- 
gested to  this  cbronoIog;ical  arrangement — Grants 
of  but  fifteen  princes  are  found,  and  one  of  those  is 
not  in  the  above  list-' — of  these.,  two  arec       iporary', 
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\vith  others,  reducing  the  list  to  thirteen,  amongst 
whom  256  years  are  divided,  leaving  only  about  46 
unaccounted  for,  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  be 
divisible  among  14  kings.  It  is  very  probable, 
therefore,  that  several  of  the  names  in  the  above 
list  are  gratuitous  interpositions,  and  it  is  also  clear, 
as  in  the  case  of  Virupaksha,  that  some  of  them 
are  misplaced. — The  names  and  dates  of  the  in- 
scriptions are  the  following. 

1  Bukka  Ray  a         A.  D.  \370  to  1375 

2  Harihara  „  J385<oI429 

3  DevaRaya  „  1426^0 1458 

4  Mallikdrjuna  „  1 45 1  to  1 465 

5  Virupdksha  „  1473  <o  1479' 

6  Narasinha  „  1 487  ^o  1 508 

7  Krishna  „  1508  to  1530 

8  Achyuta  „  1530^1543 

9  Sadasiva  „  1542  to  1570 

10  Trimala  „  1568  to  1571 

11  Sriranga  „  1574  to  1584 

12  Venkatapati  „  1587  to  1608 

13  Virardma  „  1622  to  1626 

We  have  between  the  first  and  second  princes  a 
blank  often  years ;  between  the  fourth  and  fifth,  eight 
years ;  between  the  fifth  and  sixth,  eight  years ;  be- 
tween the  tenth  and  eleventh,  three  years,and  the  same 
between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  and  between  the  two 
lastan  interval  of  fourteen^  which  need  not  be  won- 


b. 


dered  at^  as  the  reduced  state  of  the  family  iniist  Iravtf 
made  their  grants  less  regular  and  frequent.  It  is  also 
to  be  observed  that  in  some  instances  we  have 
contemporaneous  dates^  or  the  grants  of  one  prmce 
beginning  before  those  of  his  predecessor  termi'* 
minate.  This  may  be  owing  to  inaccuracy  in  the 
record,  or  to  the  practice  of  Hindu  princes  associa* 
ting  the  heir  presumptive  in  the  government^  no 
that  two  princes  rei^^n  at  the  sime  time.  Another 
source  of  confusion  arises  from  the  assumption  of 
regal  powers  by  the  Minister,  whilst  leaving  to  the 
rightful  sovereign  the  title  of  Raja,  and  some  in- 
dependent authority  in  unimportant  matters, 
in  which  case,  grants  by  the  real  and  by  the 
titular  monarch  will  run  parallelt;  thus  amongst 
the  inscriptions  a  number  occur  in  the  name 
of  Immadi  Praurha  Deva  Raya  dating  firom 
1450  to  1466 — being  nearly  the  same  extent  as  the 
grants  of  Mallikdrjuna  from  1451  to  1465  and 
these  names  therefore  apply  either  to  one  person^  to 
two  contemporary  princes,  or  to  a  reigning  minister 
and  pageant  prince.  The  latter  we  know  to  be 
the  case  in  another  instance^  or  Rama  Raya  whose 
grants  are  very  numerous^  and  date  from  1547  to 
1563.  Those  of  Sadasiva  are  also  very  numeroas, 
and  extend  from  1542  to  1570,  but  this  prince  we 
learn  from  both  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  autho- 
rities was  a  cypher,  and  Rdma  Raja^  the  minister^ 
exercised  the  functions  of  king. 
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According  to  some  of  the  traditions,  the  first 
princes  of  the  family  were  from  Telingana^  but 
others  bring;  them  from  Tuluva,  which  seems  most 
probable,  as  they  were  possessed  at  an  early  period 
of  their  intercourse  with  the  Mohammedans,  of  sea 
ports  on  the  Western  Coast.  In  the  latter  part  of 
Ihe  15th  century,  the  line  vva;*  changed,  and  Narasa^ 
Narasinha  or  Vira  Narasinha,  whom  the  Hindu 
records  regard  as  of  Telinga  extraction,  is  des- 
cribed by  Ferishta  as  a  powerful  chief  of  Te- 
lingana  who  had  possessed  himself  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  territory  of  Vijayanagar.  His  illegi- 
timate son,  Krishna  Raya  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  whole  series  of  Vijaya- 
nctgar  princes,  and  although  his  name  is  not  menti- 
oned by  Ferishttty  it  is  admitted  that  in  1520  or  in  his 
reign,  the  Musselmans  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from 
the  armies  of  Vijayanagar,  and  that  subsequently  a 
good  understanding  prevailed  between  thatCourtand 
the  Bijapur  monarchy  for  a  considerable  pieriod. — 
According  to  the  authority  which  has  given  ri^e  to 
these  observations,  Krishna  Ray  a  was  the  son  of 
Narasa  or  Narasinha  by  Nigamha  a  friend  or 
attendant  of  the  queen,  and  was  actually  an  incar- 
nation of  Krishna  the  deity.  His  step  mother 
Tippamba  jealous  of  hia  superiority  as  a  boy  over 
her  son  Viranarasinha,  prevailed  on  her  husband  to 
order  Krishna  Deva  to  be  put  to  death.  The 
Officer   to   \^bom  this  duty   was   entrusted  being 
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abhorrence  of  these  unclean  animals  to  the  Raja,* 
the  latter  treated  his  aversion   with  ridicule,   and 
asked  him   how  he  could  hold  them  as  unclean, 
when  he  fed  upon  fowls^   who  picked   op  grains 
from    the  ordure  of  swine>    and  took  an  oppor-* 
tunity  of  shewing    him    the  fact.       The   insult 
roused     Ibrahim   Adil    Shah    to    arros^  and   he 
was   readily  joined  by  the    other     Mohammedan 
princes  who  were    eager  to  revenge  indignities 
offered  to  Mosques  and  the  faithful^  by  the  Hindus, 
when  acting  as  allies  with  one  or  other  of  them  ia 
their  wars  amongst  themselves.     Rdma  Raja  niet 
them  with  great  spirit,   and  a  sanguinary  action  took 
place  at  Talikota  on  the  banks  of  the  Krishna.  The 
contest  was  long  doubtful,  but  the  Raja  was  acci- 
dentally made  prisoner,  and  instantly  beheaded.  His 
army  then  dispersed  and  immense  slaughter  took 
place  in  the  pursuit.     The  confederates  advanced 
to   Vijayanagary   which   was  taken,  and  plundered, 
and  the  country  laid  utterly  waste.     The  power  of 
the  state  fell  never  to  rise  again.     Different  mem* 
bers  of  the  family  settled  in  Pennakonda,  Chandra-' 
giri,  Vellore  and  some  returned  to  Anagondi  on  the 
N.  E.  quarter  of  Vijayanagar :  the  latter  branch 
after  being  expelled  by  Tippu  became  dependant 
on  the  English  Government  as  petty  Landholders. 
On  the  downfall  of  Vijayanagar  the  Governors  to 
Gin  gee,  Trichanapalli,  Mysore  and  other  places  to 
the  South  became  at  the  same  time  independant# 
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and  continued  so  with  various  changes  of  fortune 
till  they  were  comprised  within  the  pale  of  Biitish 
dominion  or  control. 

This  work  is  also  entitled  the  Narapati  vijayam 
or  Rama  Vijayam  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  de- 
tailed and  encomiastic  genealogy.  The  descent  of 
the  Haja  is  traced  to  Brahma  through  the  lunar 
race  to  Nandai  ne  of  the  seven  kings  of  the  Andhra 
dominions — the  ninth  from  him  it  is  said  was  ChaU" 
lukya  Bhupala  in  whose  race  many  kings  governed 
the  earth,  to  Vijala  king  of  Kalyan.  The  gene- 
alogy is  then  uninterrupted  although  not  always 
very  distinct:  the  direct  hue  appears  to  be  as  follows. 
Vijala 

Vira  kumdra 
Tata  Pinna 

Homadeva — who  took  Rachur 
Rdghava 
Pinneswara 
Bukka 

Rama  Raja  who  took  Kondanole  and 

made  it  his  capital:  he  had 
two  sons  of  whom  the 
younger, 

succeeded:  he  had  5  sons 
and  was  succeeded  by  the 
fourth, 

he  had  four  sons,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  thirds 


Sriranga 


Terumala, 


I 


£    800   5 


Udma 

Tertimala 

Sriranga 


JUmadeva  Haifa, 


appointed  to  a  high  office 
by  Venkaiapati  liaya,  and 
married  to  the  danghler  of 
^arasinha  Dcoa,  by  whom 
be  had 

^vhoby  tlieaid  of  his  bro- 
ther Venkatapati,  and  two 
chiefs  of  the  same  family, 
VenJeatddri  aai  Terumala, 
subdued  Guti,  Pennakon- 
da,  and  other  places,  and 
'  defeated  the  king  of  Gol- 
conda  :  he  had  hve  Eunb,  cf 
whom  the  line  coniinued  in, 
Sriranga, 

Chenna  Venkaiapati 
Venkaiapati 
Timma  or  Terumala  in ,  the  service  of  Krishna 

Raya. 
Venkaiapati 

Mama  Rdya  also  called  Kodanda  Rdma 

who  married  the  daughter 
of  Krishna  Raya — and  had 
by  different  wives,  Pedda- 
venkata,  Venkaiapati,  and 
Rdma  or  Kodanda  Rdma. 


mJ 
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III — Krishna  Raya  Agraharam  Charuvu  Pur- 
vottara. 
Account  nf  a  tank  in  a  religious  endowment  in 
theCAandrag-iVicircar  and  district  of  iVe^/ore, attri- 
buted to  Krishna  Raya.  The  grant  was  continued 
by  Raya  Makasinh  Silada. 

ly.—Prat&pa  Ckeritra, 

Pffper. 
An  account  of  Praldpa   Rudra  the  last  of  the. 
Kakateya  kings  of  Teltngana  of  any  power.     Ac- 
cording to  this  account  the  fotnily  descended  from 
Arjunax  thus, 

Parikshit 

Janamejaya 

Satanika 

Kshemaka 

Somendra 

Somanripa 
Ultunga  Bhiija  who  fii-st  removed  to  the   Dek- 
Am,,  and   was  succeeded  by   Nanda,   who  fuunded 
Nandagiri. 

His  Grandson  Somarfcrn  was  defeated  and  killed 
by  the  Balldhadti  of  Cuttack,  llie  Bathara  pro- 
bably of  the  Arab  GcoijTaphers. — His  wife  beini-' 
pregnant,  lied  and  found  refuge  m  tlie  house  of 
a  Brahman  named  Madhavasermd  at  Amima- 
konda  or  llanumadgiri. — The  boy  was  named 
M&dhava  verma,  who  when  he  grew  up,  raised  a 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  « 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•   • 


•  •  •  • 


•   • 
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formidable  army,  chiefly  through  the  favour  oi  Pad-^ 
mdkshi  a  form  of  Durgd,  and  with  it  reduced 
Anumahonda  and  the  country  between  the  Godd^- 
veri  and  Krishna  to  subjection.  He  is  considered^ 
and  perhaps  wiih  reason,  as  the  founder  of  the  fa- 
mily— his  reign,  and  those  of  his  descendants  are 
thus  enumerated. 

Mddhava  vermd  reigned 

Padmasena 

Vennamd 

Yeruka 

Kuranki 

Pendikonda 

Bhuvanika  malla 

Tribhuvanika  malla 

Kdkaiipralai/a 

Jiiidra  mddhava 

Mahddeva 

Ganapatideva  •  •  • . 

Rudrddevi 

Annamadeva 

Praldpa  Rudra 
making  altogether  1000  years. 

Of  these  princes  Kakatipralaya  is  said  to  have 
removed  the  Capital  from  Anumakonda  to  fVaran^ 
kal  in  Sal.  990.  or  A.  D.  1068. — Inscriptions  how-^ 
ever  in  the  time  of  Ganapatideva  occur  dated  A.  D. 
1231,  whilst  Warankal  was  taken  and  plundered  ia 
1323^  in  the  time  of  a  son  of  Pratdpa  Rudra  who 
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]  60  yearg^ 

74 
73 
73 
76 
25 
78 
76 
75 
73 
25 
75 
29 
12 
76 
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held  a  short  sovereignty  over  the  remains  of  the  city, 
after  its  first  capture  by  the  Mohammedans. — U  we 
reckon  from  the  last,  as  the  best  authenticated 
period,  we  may  place  the  eommencement  of  the 
dynasty  with  Mddhavavermi  sometbing  less  than 
three  centuries  earlier,  or  in  the  end  of  tiie  i  llh  or 
beginning  of  the  ISth  century  of  the  Christian  Eera. 
Although  Warankal  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  a 
state  of  any  note  after  iis  spoliation  by  the  Moham- 
medans, it  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  princes 
of  some  power,  between  whom  and  the  Moham- 
medan princes,  and  the  Rajas  of  Vija^anagar,  fre- 
quent intercourse  was  maintained  both  of  peace  and 
war.  Its  final  downfall  appears  to  iiave  been 
owing  to  the  extension  of  the  power  of  tiie  Gajapati 
princes  of  OrissO:,  as  much  as  to  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Mohammedan  arms.  By  Virana  son  of 
Mallapa  Raja  a  Brahman  of  the  Alreya  family  who 
resided  at  Charuvapalli  in  the  Pulikonda  district — 
the  work  comprises  the  legendary  history  of  Anw 
makonda  or  Hanumadgiri. 

V. — Jangama  Kalajm/ana. 
a.  Paper. — b.  Palm  leaves. 
An  account  of  the  princes  of  various  countries  in 
the  South  of  India,  subsequently  to  the  reign  of 
Vijala  Raya  at  Kali/ana,  especially  of  the  Veldla 
kings,  and  of  the  Vijayanagar  dynasty  to  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Rama  Rai/a,  given  in  a  pro- 
phetic strain  by  Saroajna,  a  Jangama  priest  and 
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his  son  yirupana.  The  prophecy  extends  to  ia  futnrd 
period  when  Vijaydbhinandana  or  Viravasanta 
and  Chenna  Basavarma  are  to  meet  at  Sri  SaUa-^ 
the  latter  is  to  become  the  minister  of  the  former, 
who  is  to  reign  over  the  whole  earth,  and  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  two  will-  render  the  Jangama  the 
universal  failh.  Sarvajna  is  said  to  bare  been  the 
son  of  a  Brahman  by  a  woman  of  the  P^Uer  tribe^ 
and  to  have  taught  the  Jangama  dottrines  from  the 
age  of  ten  untill  he  was  re-united  with  Swa. 

VI. — Kdtama  Raja  Cheritra. 

a.  Palm  leaves. — b.  Paper. 

A  long  account,  in  which  fact  and  fiction  are 
curiously  blended,  of  a  petty  war  between  two  chiefs 
who  rose  to  independance  after  the  downfall  of  the 
state  of  IFarankal,  in  the  14th  century.  Manava 
Siddha  or  Siddhi  Raja  the  prince  of  NeUore  was 
one  of  the  parties,  and  the  other  was  Kdtama  Raja, 
the  ruler  of  Yeragada,  assisted  hy  Padma  Nayak 
of  Palnad.  The  dispute  originated  in  the  herds  of 
Katama  trespassing  on  the  pastures  of  Siddha 
Faja;  a  force  under  Tikkana  Mantri,  the  cousin  of 
Tikkana  Samayoji  the  poet,  was  sent  to  drive  tUe  m 
out,  but  was  repelled  by  the  herdsmen  supported  by 
troops.  Tikkana  being  received  with  great  coldness 
by  his  parents  and  his  wiferfn  his  return  home^  vow- 
ed to  redeem  his  credit  or  perish — he  was  accord ingp* 
ly  killed  in  the  next  encounter.     The  people  of 
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Kdtama  being  hard  pressed  in  a  subsequent  en- 
gagenient,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Cows,  who  accor- 
dins:ly  attacked  and  put  the  enemy  to  the  route. 
Siddhiraja  was  then  obliged  to  come  in  person 
to  the  field  of  battle,  wherein  a  personal  conflict  with 
Kdtama  he  was  killed,  and  Kdtama  died  of  his 
wounds.  This  seems  to  have  terminated  a  contest 
of  a  very  sanguinary  description,  and  each  party 
withdrew  to  their  own  boundaries.  The  de&th  of 
Siddhi  raja  led  to  the  subversion  of  the  short  lived 
principality  of  Nellore,  and  the  territory  was  soon 
afterwards  included  in  the  possessions  of  the  Red* 
lawar  family  of  Condavir. 

\IL—Pdlndd  Vira  Cheritra. 

Paper. 

Account  of  a  seven  years  war,  from  1080  to  1087, 
carried  on  by  Brahma  iVatcfu  and  twelve  other  land 
holders  and  graziers,  against  two  towns,  Gujerla 
and  Macherla,  in  the  Pdln&d  country,  and  which 
origiiiaicd  in  a  dispute  at  a  cock-fight. 

VIII — Nava  Chola  Cheritra. 

Paper. 

A41  account  of  nine  of  the  ir.ost  distinguished  of  the 
Chola   princes,  or  Kerikala,    Vilcrama,    Ultunga, 
Adivara,    Varadherma,  Satyendra,  Manujendra, 
Vira  and  Uttama,   confined  however  to 
narratives  of  the  faith  of  t  i 

Saiva  or  Jangama  r 


iV' 
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dhya,  a  Jangam  professor,  to  Bhairavendra,  Ra)4 
of  So^alipur  in  Mysut,  a  great  patron^  of  the 
8^c(.  The  work  is  interspersed  with  marvenoo^ 
tales  of  the  actions  of  different  priests  or  saints 
of  the  sect,  and  is  (ran&lated  from  the  Kamdta^ 
By  Silamanupa  Setti  a  descendant  of  Sankara  Ddm 
one  of  the  disciples  of  Chen  Baseswer — one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Jangama  form  of  Saiva  worship  in 
the  Eleventh  century. 

IX. — Nandala  Krishnama   Vamsdvali. 

Genealogical  account  of  Nandala  Krishnama  ot 
Nandal — the  son  of  Nrisinharaja,  the  son  of  JV«- 
ray  an,  the  son  of  Nrisinha,  who  first  settled  at  A'aii- 
dal — the  son  of  Srinjarayayihe  son  of  Arviti  Bukka 
Raya,^  prince  of  the  lunar  race.  This  genealogy  is 
extracted  from  the  introduction  to  the  Kald  pier* 
nodat/a  dedicated  by  the  author  Pingala  Suranm 
to  Krishnama  Rai  a. 

X — Valugutivaru  Vansavali. 

a.  Paper. — b.  Ditto. 

Genealogical  account  of  the  Valuguti  family  of 
Rajas  or  Zemindars  in  possession  of  Venkatagiri. 
The  founder  of  the  family  is  said  to  have  beeh 
Chavi  Reddi  who  discovered  a  hidden  treasure^  of 
which  he  became  duly  possessed  by  offering,  with 
his  own  consent,  his  servant  to  Bhairava  or  Vetdla^ 
whence  he  was  termed  Pdtalmdri  Velal  Rao.^^ 
His  son  Prasddita  Naidu  was  chiefly  instrumental 
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in  raising  Praldpa  ^Rudra  to  the  throne  of 
Warangal.  After  the  overthrow  of  tb«it  prince^ 
the  members  of  this  family  extended  their  authority 
over  a  number  of  distriets  alonsr  the  Krishna 
River.  Two  of  them,  brothers,  Anupota  Naidu  and 
Madan  Naidu  are  said  to  have  defeated  and  taken 
a  hundred  and  one  Rajas^  fifty  one  of  whom  they 
ground  in  oil  mills^  and  fifty  they  offered  in  sa*crifice 
to  jfiCiZ/and  other  Saiz^a  deities.  Another  great  con- 
queror was  Lingam  Naidu  who  slew  Anuvima 
Rediii,  and  had  his  figure  and  those  of  other  Rajas 
sculptured  on  his  spitting;  pot.  A  second  Anup&ta 
subdued  Kondavir  and  RajamaAendri t^nd  establish- 
ed himself  there  and  at  Chinapaiam,  The  family 
seem  to  have  been  then  subjected  to  the  Vijaj/anagar 
dynasty,  and  several  members  of  it^  as  Padakondupa 
Naidu  and  his  brother  Gene  Naidu — wjth  the  two 
sons  of  the  latter  Nayanappa,  and  Timma  distin- 
guisbed  themselves  against  tl^e  Mohammedi^n^iin 
the  reigns  of  Krishna  Deva,  Achyuta  Raya,  and 
Mama  Raja. —  Yacham  Naidu  who  reigned  about 
1600  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  great  conqueror, 
4lefeating  Maharaja  and  Devalpupa  Naidu — ca()- 
luring  Chenji  or  Gingi  and  Palemkola,  and  ex- 
tending hi^  arms  to  the  South  as  far  as  Madurai-r^ 
His  Grandson  however  appears  as  the  feudatory 
of  the  Kutteb  ShahilLing  of  Gdlconda,  faoldinj^ 
Venkatagiri  by  his  permission  as  iVtfii/iciir  or  ali- 
mentary estate.  Benjar  Yachem  hisGceat  GnuidkKm 


/5         -^ 
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ir 


the  collateral  branches.  1 
very  distinct. 

1   PMalmari  Vetal 

3  Damanaidu 

3   Vanamnaidu 

4i   Yeradakshanaidu 

5  Sinka  manaidu 

6  Madan 

7  Vedagiri  Naidu 

8  Kumar  madan 

9  Sinkam  Naidu 
10  Pada  Sinkam 

]  1   Ckenna  Sinkam 

12  Anupota 

13  Sarvaaink 

14;  Dkermanaidu 

15  THmmanaidu 

16  CAifi  dakska 

17  Anupota 

18  Maefan 

19  Sura 

SO  Yackamanaid  the 
founder  of  the  Valaguti 
branch. 


ir  A'Aon  the  general 
A.  D.   1696  but  the  Zemin- 

valfobia   son. — The 

lie    37th  descent    in 

'd  by      iption      The  foilow- 

■i(         succession,  omitting 

ateraeiit  is  not  alwajs 


Ckenna  Sink 
Nirvdn  Rdj/appa, 
in      lose  honour  Mala: 
the  [)oet    compoBcd    thai 
I      unlhaTohana. 

23  Kumcira      Timma 
Naidu. 

24  Padnkonda  Naidu 

25  PadakondaNaidu2d 

26  Chennapa  Naidu 

27  Venkalddri  Naidu 
who  possessed  Venknta- 
giri  and  gave  it  thai  name, 
as  it  was  a  liili  dedicated 
to  <dti  or  Kali  male — ■ 
1        village   is   situated  a 

ko8  hom  Venfi  dtdchata. 

28  Rayapi 

29  PennakondapaNaidu 

30  Yachaina 

31  Tffls/"- 
33  I  dn 


I 

tha^H 


I 
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33  Padayachem  37  Bengar  Yachem^nA 

3+  Kurndr  Yachem  Fadat/achem     1776 

35  Bengar  Yachem  38  Kumar  Yachem 
murdered  A. D.  1696  (adopted)          180* 

36  Kumar  Yachem  39  Bengar  Yachem 
died    1747  (adopted.) 


XI. — Kasikhanda  molovuna  Reddivar  VansdvalL 

Paper, 

The  introductory  chapter  of  a  Telugu  version 
of  the  Kasi  Khand,  giving  an  account  of  the  fami- 
ly of  the  author's  patron  Virahhadra  son  of  Allada 
Bliupa  son  of  Dadaya  Reddi,  son  of  Perumalla 
Reddi,  By  Srindth — The  same  genealoiry  is 
given  in  the  Bhi/nakhanda,  by  the  same  author, 
deduced  ultimately  from  Proleya  V&mana  the 
founder  of  the  Reddiwar  idxm\y  oi  Kondavir. 


XII. — Mdtala  Teruvengala  Raya  Cheritra. 

a.     Paper — b.     Ditto. 

Genealogical  account  of  Teruvengala,  a  prince 
of  the  Maialavar  i'dmily  and  ruler  of  Siddhdvat  near 
Karapa  and  whose  descent  is  brought  down  from 
Vaiwaswata  Menu  through  Rama,  and  an  unnamed 
Chola  Bhupa,  to  Matali  Timma  Bhupa  the  foun- 
der of  the  family^  from  whom  the  hero  of  the  work 
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18  the  tenth  in  Aixeot  succession ;  bjr  Nadwumii 
Vcnkatapati. 

XIII. — Tanjdwar  Raja  Cheritra^ 

a.  Palm  leaves — b.  Ditto. 

An  account  of  some  of  the  first  Ndyaks  of  iliSx* 
dura — Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Vifay^' 
anagar  Dynasty  their  authority  was  extended  CMref 
nearly  the  whole  of  (he  countries  to  the  souths 
leaving  them  in  general  under  the  management  of 
their  princes  as  feudatories  paying  tribute. — la  the 
reign  of  Krishna  Rdya  two  of  these^  the  Princes 
of  Chola  and  Pandya,  or  Tanjore  and  2\4adura 
being  at  war,  Nagama  Ndt/ak  a  Telugu  officejr 
of  the  Rdi/a  was  sent  to  the  support  of  the  Pan^ 
dyan  prince. — After  subduing  the  Chola  Raja, 
Nagama  imprisoned  his  Ally^  and  assumed  the  so-* 
vereignty,  in  consequence  of  which  a  force  was 
sent  against  him  under  his  son  Viswandth  NAyak 
who  defeated  his  father,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to 
Vijayanagar.  The  father  Mas  forgiven  in  <:onsi« 
deration  of  the  loyalty  of  the  son,  and  the  latter, 
on  the  death  of  the  Madura  prince  which  hap-* 
pened  shortly  afterwards,  was  made  Governor  of 
Madura.  He  took  advantage  of  the  hostilities  be- 
tweeen  the  Rajas  of  Vijat/anagar,  and  their  Mo- 
hammedan neighbours,  to  convert  his  government- 
into  an  independancy  and  was  succeeded  in  it  by  bis 
descendants. — The  dynasty  extended  to  14  pritu»l^ 
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commencing^  about  1530,  and  continuing  till  the 
nnddle  of  the  last  century,  when  Chandasaheb  got 
possessi  )n  of  Trichinapali.  The  following  appears 
tpbethe  mostaccurate  enumeration  of  these  princes, 
some  of  A  horn  have  left  remarkable  traces  of  their 
reigns  at  Madura  and  Trichinapatiy  atid  others 
were  well  known  to  the  Christian  Missionaries. 


1    Viswanath — about 

1530 

2  Krishnapa 

3   Virapa 

4  Viswapa 

5  Kumdra  Krishnapa 

6  Kasturi  Ranjapa 

7  Mutu  Krishnapa 

t 

8   Virapa  died 

1633 

9  Terumala  or  Trimal 

1663 

10  Mutu  Virapa — 

( 

]  1    Choka  ndth  died 

1687 

J  2  Krishna  Mutu  Virapa 

1695 

-r        • 


13  Vijaya  ranga;  part  of  the  time  under  the  re- 
gency of  his  mother  Mawgam^Z;  died  1731 

14  Vijaj/a  Kumdra;  under  the  regency  of  his 
adoptive  mother  Alindkshi,  in  whose  time  the  Mo- 
hammedan prince  seized  the  fort — the  Princess 
poisoned  herself — the  adopted  son  and  his  father 
survived  these  disturbances,  and  becamedependants 
on  the  Paligar  of  Rdmndd,  or  the  Nawabs  of  the 
Carnatie,  untiil  the  whole  came  under  Uritish 
authority. 


1 


-  I 

XVf,—TTickinapali  /„j_  „. 
Patm  leaves. 

An  account  of  i  Ragkundtk,  a  Pali- 

gflr  of  the  Tinnetelli  c  who  conquered  dif- 

ferent disiricts  f  S  :([or  Mdrawaonnce. 

and    from    the  guvernor  of  Tri- 

chanapali. 

According  to  this  tract  he  was  descended  from 
thedeity  Indra,  who  had  by  a  tiorial  nymph  several 
BOiis— Teruma/a  Raifa  of  tlie  Ahila  tribe  des- 
cended fiOfn  one  of  these  me  a  prince  of  great 
power,  and  is  regarded  as  e  first  of  the  dynasty 
tlie  line  of  which  is  the  follow  g. 
1  Terumala  Bat/a  8  Jfdmana 
3  Panckdkhi/a                             9  Pachamahitu 

3  Tondaka  10  Kinkir.ipaW 

4  Navanachalddhipa  1 1   Tondaka  Ni  ipali 

6  Terumala  Nripaiachandra  12  T.'rumiila  Bhupa 
'  6  Nuvana  SauH  13  Fadmupla 

7  Pdclianarap&la  14  Raghim&lh 
The  last  was  an  officer  in  the  service  of    Vijaya 

Raghava  Raja  of  Tanjore,  and  subdued  various 
districts  to  the  South,  which  he  appears  to  have 
erected  into  an  independant  principality.  His  son 
was  Tirumala  Haya,  his  son  Has  Sri  Vijai/a  Rag- 
kunatk  who  it  is  said  conquered  Ckanda  Khan, 
and  took  up  bis  residence  in  the  Tondaman  country. 
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XV. — Sinhala  dwipa  Raja  Kathd. 

Palm  leaves. 

Account  of  a  war  between  Krishnapa  Ndyak 
of  Madura,  land  Tumbi  Nai/ak,  here  called  king^  of 
Ceylon,  bat  who  appears  to  have  been  only  a  petty 
Polj/gar  of  Tinnevelli  or  Rdmndd  who  was  de- 
feated and  deposed  by  the  second  of  the  Madura 
Ndj/aks,  Periya  Krishnapa. 

XVI, — Kakaralapudi    Gopala     Pdyaka     Rao 

VamsdvalL 

Paper. 

Genealogical  account  of  Gopala  Pdyaka  Rao, 
Zemindar  of  Anakapilli  near  Vizagapatam.  It  is 
properly  an  introduction  to  the  tale  of  the  marriage 
of  Rukmavati :  dedicated  to  Rdmabhadra  the  son 
of  Gopala  Rao,     By  Somanath. 

XVII. — Kaliyuga  Rdja  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  short  account  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
princes  of  the /fa/^  age,  2ls  Parikshity  Satanika^&CB.. 

XVIII. — Bdsaveswara  Kdlagnydn. 

Palm  leaves. 

An  account  of  the  state  of  the  Dekhin  in  the 
reign  of   Akber,  and  of  a  person  named  Seshdppa 

2o 
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being  inspired  by  a  to  give  fresh  activi- 

ty to  the  Vi  I  tma  sect — By  Virdi/a,, 

B  Jangama  priest, 

XIX.—  Cheritra.  J 

Palm  leaves.  1 

An  accoontof  the  i  irmer  Sankarackarya, 

who  was  an  incarnation  of  •  iira,  and  in<itrucied  in 
theology  by  Govinda  Guru  at  Chidambaram — his 
Tvanderings  over  India,  and  confuiation  of  various 
sects  are  narrated  in  the  sual  strain,  and  lie  is . 
stated  to  have  caused  the  lins  to  be  pat  to  death 
at  Yudhapuri.     He  led  the  Ma*k  at  Srin-'- 

gipur  or    Sringeri        I  temple  of  Kdinakski 

and  Sri  chakra  at  d  was  finally  liberated 

from  existence  at  Kdnchi.  By  Venkataya,  known 
by  the  title  of  Andhra  Kalidas  or  the  Kdlidas  of- 
Telingana,  an  inhabitant  of  Vetlore.  * 

XX — Surapura   Ruja   Vamsdvalt.         -   1 

Paper.  1 

Genealogical  account  of  tite  Zemindars  of  Sura-' 
pura  or  Zorapur  in  the  Hjdrabad  country  ;  an 
estate  cleared  for  cultivation  by  Timma  lieddi 
under  the  authority  of  Aurengzeh's  officers  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 
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XXI.  ^  Rangarao  Cheritra. 

Paper, 

Account  of  the  attack  of  the  Port  of  Ranga  Rao 
Zemindar  of  Bobiliy  by  Mon.  Bussy  and  the  troops 
of  Vijaya  Rama  Raja,  the  death  of  Ranga  Rao, 
and  his  family  and  adherents—  the  appointment 
of  Vijaya  Rama,  and  his  assassination  by  the 
maternal  Uncle  of  Ranga  Rao.  This  is  the  story 
told  by  Orme,  vol.  2.  part  1.  p.  254. 

XXII — Makaraj  Bomaraj  Vamsdvali. 

a.  Paper.— b.  Ditto. 

Genealogy  and  historical  account  of  the  Makaraj^ 
war  princes  who  ruled  at  Karvetinagara,  or  the  Ze- 
mindars of  Nar ay anvar am  ox  Naranvar  not  far  to 
the  South  of  the  Tripefi bills.  The  family  is  deduced 
from  a  Chola  king  termed  Dhananjaya  Chola 
through  Tondaman  Chakravartli,  in  whose  race 
Ndrayan  Raj  was  born,  who  founded  the  city  of 
Ndrdyan  varam  or  Kalydna  Patan  from  its  being 
on  the  Kalyan,  or  what  is  now  temed  the  Naran^ 
varam  River.  The  line  then  proceeds  through 
87  descents  to  Maka  Raj,  whose  nephew  it  is  assert- 
ed was  an  Ally  or  feudatory  of  Krishna  Rdya  of 
Vijaynagar.  The  descent  is  continued  through 
fifteen  other  names,  to  Kdveri  Ray,  Raja  of  Kdr^ 
veti  nagaram  in  the  ZiUa  of  Chilorei^  with 
whom  the  work  concludes^  and  by    whose    desire 
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it  was  completed  by  different  poets  of  bis  conrt.  It 
is  more  a  panegyrical  than  historical  account  of  the 
family^  and  is  copiously  intermingled  with  praises  of 
the  deity  Venkatdchala  Swdtni. 

XXlll—Kanyakd  Cherilra. 

Paper. 

Traditionary  account  of  the  voluntary  exile  or 
death  of  the  Vaisyas  of  P  enakondain  consequence 
of  Vishnuverddhana  Raja's  demanding  the 
daughter  of  Kusuma  setti  in  marriage^  and  on  the 
merchant's  refusal,  attempting  to  carry  her  off  by 
force.  In  consequence^  one  hundred  families  it  is  said 
migrated  to  the  West^  eighty  to  the  East^  two  hund- 
red to  Goa,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  the  North, 
whilst  Kusumetti,  his  daughter^  and  one  hundred 
and  two  families'burntthemselves.  Vishnuverddhana 
in  consequence  of  the  imprecation  pronounced  by 
the  Virgin  died — his  head  bursting  in  two.  His 
son  Bdjardya  Naretidra  appeased  the  survivih^^ 
Vaisyas,  and  induced  them  to  remain  at  Penakonda, 
making  Virupdksha,  the  son  of  Kusumasettij  chiet 
over  eighteen  towns. — By  Guruvaya. 


Poetry,  Plays^  Tales^  Sfc. 


I. — Airdvata  Cheritra. 

Paper,  incomplete. 

Gdndhdri  intending  to  offer  worship  to  the  Image 
of  Indras  Elephant  omiis  to  inVite  Kunti  the  mo- 
ther of  the  PdndavaSy  who  complains  to  her  Sons. 
Arjuna  compels  Indra  to  send  his  Elephant  in  per- 
son to^-eceive  his  mother's  homage,  to  which  cere- 
mony Gdndhdri  is  invited.  The  story  is  told  in 
verse. 

II. — Amharisha  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves. 

Story  oi  Ambarisha  king  of  Ayodhya  the  worship- 
per of  Krishna,  in  whose  behalf  the  Discus  of  Vish- 
nu threatened  to  destroy  the  Muni  Durvdsas,  un- 
til arrested  by  the  mediation  of  the  king.  The 
story  is  told  in  several  of  the  Vaishnava  Purdnas, 
especially  in  the  Bhdgavat  from  which  it  is  render- 
ed into  Telugu,  by  Rangasayi  son  of  Ndrdyana 
and  grand  son  of  Sankara  MantrL 


^ 
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III. — Jmukta  Mala. 

a.  palm  leaves— b-  ditto. 

Narrative  of  the  sixUi  Alwar  or  holy  (eacher  of 
the  Vaishnava  faith,  Pariydlwar,  named  also  Vish~ 
nti;7f,  who  instructed  the  king;  of  Mat/ura  and  his 
court  in  the  Vaishnava  faith — Vishnujit  afterwardg 
finding  a  damsel  in  a  Tulasi  busti,  named  her  Sudi- 
kuduta,  adopted  her  as  bis  ughter,  and  married 
her  to  the  deity  Sriranga.  T  le  work  also  includes 
an  account  of  Yamundchdri/a  to  whom  the  Pandya 
Raja  had  given  his  sister  and  half  bis  kingdom — 
and  who  after  a  white  relinqu  shed  the  latter  for  a 
life  of  asceticism.  The  work  is  by  Alia  sani  Fed- 
dana  one  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  pfturt  of 
Krishna  Raya,  and  is  written  in  that  prince's  name. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Venkaia  ramana  the  deity  of  Te- 
rupeti  and  was  composed  in  consequence  of  a  vision 
imparted  by  Andhra  Madhusudana,  the  deity  wor- 
shipped at  Chicacote,  to  Krishna  Raya,  when  he 
invaded  Qrissa  in  Sal.  1438  or  A.  D.  1516. 


IV. — AmuktamMd  Vyakhydna. 


I 


A  commentary  on  the  preceding  by  the  same  au- 
thor. 


J 
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V. — Aniruddha  Ckeritra. 

Paper, 

Loves  and  marriage  of  Aniruddha  the  grandson 
of  Krishna,  and  Usha  the  daughter  of  jBawasMra — 
with  the  humiliation  of  the  latter  by  Krishna.  By 
Abhaydmatya. 

VI. — Baliyala  Raja  Cheritra. 

a.  palm  leaves.— b.  ditto — c.  ditto—  a  paper. 

Story  of  Baldyala  or  Balaydna  also  written  Be* 
lalla  and  Bellana,  Raja  of  SinUhukatak — who  had 
resolved  to  give  the  Jangama  priests  whatever  they 
should  beg  of  him.  Siva  to  try  his  faith  appears, and 
requests  of  him  a  chaste  female  companion^  and  the 
king  being  unable  to  meet  with  such  a  person  else- 
Avhere,  gave  him  his  own  wife  Chullama  Devi, The 
queen  finding  the  seeming  Jangama  rather  back- 
wardj  proceeded  to  embrace  him,  Avhen  she  found 
a  young  child  with  three  eyes  in  her  arms.  On  be- 
holding the  child^  the  king  worships  him,  on  which 
Siva  appears  in  his  owu  person  with  his  bride  Par^ 
vati  and  bestows  on  him  a  benediction.  By  Chitdru 
Gangadhar.     See  also  page  204. 

VII. — Bhadrardja  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves. 

Narrative  of  the  adventures  of  a  prince    named 
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Bhadra,  the  son  of  (  nam,  a.  King  of  (he  lu- 

nar race  and  an  Apaaras,  and  of  his  son  Saphalya 
who  was  an  incarnation  Hart  at  llie  request  of 
Indra  in  order  to  destroy  atdsura  and  oiher  gi- 
ants in  the  south  of  Jndra.  arious  stoiies  of  a  le- 
gendary character  are  com  led  in  this  tvork,which 
appear  to  be  the  invention  of  the  author  Venkala- 
charya,  and  not  borrowed  from  the  Puranas,  al- 
though of  a  similar  description  with  such  as  occur 
in  those  works  of  the  V  a-ca  persuasion, 


VIII. — Bhadra  parinai/a. 
Paper. 


i 


The  loves  and  marriage  of  A'/Js/*na  with  JBJ^s- 
dra  the  daughter  of  the  Raja  of  Kikci/a.  By  Ped- 
dana  Kavi,  composed  under  the  patronage  of  So- 
mabhupala  the  son  of  Terumala  Raja  of  Gatcdal,  a 
town  in  the  Hyderabad  country. 


IX. — Bhdnu  Kalyhna. 

Paper. 

A  poetical  description  of  the  marriage  of  Surya 
wiih  Santa  the  daughter  of  the  demon  Ma^a.  By 
thandrasekkara  Iswara. 
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X  — Bhogini  Dandaka. 

Palm  leaves. 

Poetical  account  of  the  love  of  Sarvajna  Singa- 
ma  or  Sinha  bhupa  a  prince  of  the  Velmavar  tribe 
and  a  damsel  named  iiAog-m/.  By  Bommana  pa^ 
tu  Raja  translator  of  the  Bhdgavat. 

XI.-^BhoJa  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves  imperfect. 

A  collection  of  tales  related  by  Sarpata  Siddha 
to  Bhqja.  They  chiefly  describe  the  adventures  of 
Sringdra  Sekhara  ^vxwQ^oi  Kalinga  and  his  three 
friends^  the  sons  of  a  minister^  a  banker,  and  a  tari 
gatherer,  by  whom  the  Prince  is  restored  to  life  afrer 
being'  poisoned  by  an  old  priestess.  The  beg;innin^ 
is  wanting. 

XII — Chandrdngada  Cheritrd. 

a  palm  leaves— b.  ditto. 

A  narrative  of  the  loves  of  Chandrdngada  son 
of  Jndrasena  king  of  Nishadha,  and  Chitra^e^ 
kkd  daughter  of  Chitrasena,  with  her  electi- 
on of  him  at  the  public  choice  of  a  hus- 
band. There  is  little  incident  in  the  poem,  which 
is  filled  wiih  florid  descriptions  of  the  seasc  of 
the  year  and  the  sensations  of  lovers.  By  Vi 
tapati  one  of  the  eight  tl  t 
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na  Rat/a  and  the  tide  of  Kriskm 

Raya  ohui  ornament  of  Krishna  R6ya, 

XIII. — (  iM  Cheritra.  ■ 

Fatm  mplete. 

Story  of  Chandrabhdnu  son  of  Krishna  by  hi 
wife  Safyabkama,  and  his  love  for  Chandrarekha 
the  story  is  taken  from  the  i  dgavat  and  renderei 
ia(o  Telugu,  by  MaUana  I '   ilri, 

XIV. —  Chandrikd  parinat/a. 

Palm  lea V BE. 

Story  of  the  loves  and  marriage  of  Chandra  kinj 

of  Visald  and    Chandrikd  princess  of  Panchdta 

By  Madhava  Raja   son  of  Rachorla  Uaja — with  \ 

commentary. 


XV, — Chandrika  Parinaya, 


A 


An  introductory  chapter  to  a  work  infended  t 
describe  the  marriage  of  BA/mn  to  theriaughteiof  th 
kingof  ^os/',  containingat  some  length  the  genealo 
gyof  the  author's  patron  Jupalli  Venkatddri,  Raj 
orZemindarof  Partial.  The  founders  of  this  famil 
are  said  to  have  been  officers  in  the  service  of  Kdl 
bhairava  oi  Wariur,  and  to  have  received  tliei 
principality  from  Kerikdla  Chola.  Chenna  vibh 
vas  the  first — the  following  are  named       'lis-  dei 
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ccwihnls^-Kondala  RdyayNrisinha,Ayappa  Nay^ 
ak, Timmavibhu,  Chennapa, Rdghava,Achabhupa, 
Nrisinha,  Gajapati,  Mdnya,  Ayappa,  Ramachan* 
dra,  Ayana,  Krishna  DharinipatL  Timmappa  and 
lietnappa  his  sons  succeeded  severally :  the  latter 
had  three  sons  two  of  whom  Timma,  taind  Ayappa 
severally  succeeded:  the  direct  succession  then  conti* 
nued again  thus;  Lingabhupati,  Ramana  and  Lin^ 
gana.  The  last  had  four  sons  of  whom  the  young- 
est Venkatddri  was  the  patron  of  the  poet  Bhatta^ 
ra  Bala  Saraswatikini  Mahophdhydya. 

XVI. — Chdruchandrodaya. 

Palm  leaves. 

Narrative  of  the  adventures  of  Chdruchandra , 
the  son  of  Krishna^  by  Rukmini  ;  his  conquest  of 
Indras  heaven  and  falling  in  love  with  and  marry- 
ing Kumudvati  the  daughter  of  Padmdkara  Raja. 
By  Chennama  Mantri  of  Nandyal  minister  to  Pe* 
nima  Timmia  Kaja. 

XVII. — Dasarathd  Nandana  Charitra. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  Telugu  version  of  the  first  part  of  the 
yana  from  Rdma's  birth  to  his         i        t        i  - 
the  great  merit  of  this  work  is  its  all  la- 

bial letters  whence  it  oi  Rd-* 

may  ana.    By  Bas 
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Xyill.—Dasdvtdra  Cheritrd] 

Paper. 

An  account  of  the  ten  Incarnations  of   Fishnu. 
By  Konemdth. 

XIX. — Devdki  ndndana  Sataka. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  composition  of  100  Stanzas  on  the  exploits  of 
Krishna.  By  Kavirdja  sekhara  School  master  at 
Gantur. 

XX. — DevamaUa  Cherilra. 

Palm  leaves  imperfect. 

Account  of  Deoainalla  who  was  created  by  Brah^ 
ma  for  the  destruction  of  the  Asura  Vajradanta 
at  the  request  of  /wrfra— after  the  defeat  of  the  De-  ' 
mon^  the  Gods  gave  him  a  city  and  a  bride^  as  the 
reward  of  his  prowess.  He  had  ten  sons  by  hi8 
wife,  whom  he  sent  to  different  countries,  to  teach 
boxing  and  wrestling,  &ca. — from  them  the  boxers 
and  wrestlers  profess  to  trace  their  descent.  By 
VenkatandryUy  composed  by  desire  of  Koppala 
Malla,  a  descendant  of  Nimba  the  son  of  Deva^ 
maUa,  who  was  established  in  the  Dekhin. 

XXI. — Dhermdngada  Cheritra. 

a.   palm  leaves— b.  paper.  . 

Story  of  Dhermdngada  king  of  Kanakapuri  mb 
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Kat^hmi^.  His  wife  is  delivered  of  a  snake  >vbich 
u  kepttiecret,  and  a  report  Is  given  out  that  she  has 
borne  a  eon.  The  king  of  SmrAshtra  sends  topro- 
pose  liis  daughter  as  a  wife  for  the  Prince,  to  which 
J)li€rinangada,  unwilling  to  confess  the  truth  ac- 
cedes. The  damsel  is  sent  to  Kashmir,  and  when 
iirrived  at  niatunly  enquires  for  her  husband.  The 
siiiikeis  given  to  her,which,  although  much  grieved, 
she  tiikes  charge  of,  and  carries  to  holy  shrines,  as 
Jjganndlh,  Sriranga  and  Brahma  kunda  at  Dher- 
niapur.  At  the  latter  she  is  directed  by  a  voice 
fro  ii  !ieaven  to  immerse  the  snake  in  the  reservoir, 
^vl)ioh  slie  does,  and  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  man  : 
she  returns  tu  Kashmir  with  her  husband.  Her  fa- 
liter  in-law  on  learning  what  has  happened  names 
her  Salyavalt  andhin  son  Chilrdngada,  and  resigns 
(o  them  the  government.  The  story  is  related  by 
Gaulama  lo  Ahaltfd  as  the  record  of  a  virtuous 
wy.'e.     By  Nrisinha  Kavi. 

XXII. — Hamsavinaati. 

Falm  leave*. 

A  collection  of  tales  on  the  same  plan  u  the 
Tales  of  a  parrot,  or  twenty  stories  told  by  a  Ham- 
sa  or  goose,  lo  prevent  the  wife  of  Vishnudis  from 
carrying  on  a  criminal  intrigue  daring  bis  absence. 
By  Agala  Raja  Ndrayana  son  of  Sttr^pi. 
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XXIII — Harischandra  Nalopdkhyanai 

a.  palm  leaves— b.  paper — c  paper. 

A  poem  written  in  a  double  sense:  as  interpreted 
in  one  manner  it  narrates  the  story  of  Harisckan* 
dra  and  in  the  other^  the  adventures  of  Nala.  By 
Bhattu  Murltiyfho  was  first  oneof  ^TmAna  Rdya*s 
eight  poets,  and  subsequently  patronised  by  Rdnut 
Raja,  whence  he  was  entitled  RimaRdja  bhu^kima^ 

XXIV. — Harischandra  Kathi. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  story  of  Harischandra  king  of  Ayodhy^ 
the  trials  to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  the  suffer* 
ings  to  which  he  was  reduced^  and  his  final  restora* 
tion  to  prosperity.  lu  prose — author's  name  not 
given. 

'K^y.'" Harischandra  kathd,  ■* 

Palm  leaves. 

A  poetical  narrative  of  the  trials  and  sufferings 
of  Harischandra.   By  Gaurava  Mantri  grandson 
of  Laushmana  kavi. 

XX\l.'"Iudumati  Parinaya. 

Paper. 

Loves  and  marriage  of  Aja  the  son  of  Raghu 
and  Indumati  the  Princess  of  Bhojapura.  By  £4* 
manu  re  Krishndvadhdni. 
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XXVII* — Kaildsa  naiha  Sataka. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  hundred  stanzas  in  praise  of  different  forms 
of  Siva.     By  Venkata  ramya  of  Nellur. 

XXVIII. — Kalddharopdkhyana. 

Palm  leaves. 

Story  of  Kalddhara  a  form  of  Kdmadeva  and 
son  of  Vishnu,  for  whom  Fisu? aArerma  builds  a  city 
in  the  ocean^whence  he  travels  to  different  countries, 
and  marries  various  princesses,  until  he  recollects 
the  examples  of  Rdma  and  Yudhisthira,  abandons 
the  world,  and  devotes  himself  to  meditation  on  Vish- 
nu.     By  Mudeyar  Venkata  pati. 

XXIX. — Kdmboja  Raja  Ch^rilra. 

a.  palm  leaves — b.  paper. 

A  collection  of  Pauranic  legends  supposed   to 
be  narrated  by  Dattatreya  at  the  Vriddha  Gan^a 
to  the  kinj  of  Kamboja,  who   had  visited  the  spot' 
to  be  cured  of  the  Leprosy.     The  author,  or  rather 
translator,  is  not  named. 

XXX.'-'Kapota  vdkya. 

Paltti  leaves. 

Story  said  to  be  told  by  Rdma  to  Sugriva  of  the 
resignation  and  charity  of  a  Pigeon   that  gave   it- 
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self  up  to  a  fo.wl  who  had  taken  its  mate,  and  of  some 
monkiesthat  yielded  their  own  flesh  to  feed  ahungry 
hunter.  By  Sat/appa:  the  stories  are  from  the  Ma^ 
hdbhdrat, 

XXXI. — Kavi  kerna  Rasayana. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  Telug^u  version  of  the  Rdmdyana,  in  the  same 
order.     By  Venkata  Ramaniya. 

XXXII. — Kayura  bdhu  Cheritra. 

Palm  leayes. 

Story  of  the  marriage  of  Keyura  bdhu  king  of 
Kalinga  wiih  Mrigdnkavati  daug;hter  of  the  king 
of  Lata  or  Lar.  In  order  to  induce  the  prince  to 
seek  her  hand,  his  minister  Bhdgi^rdyana  repeats  a 
number  of  apologues  and  tales  which  constitute  the 
composition.  By  Machana  Amdtya  who  professes 
to  have  written  it  by  order  of  the  person  celebrated 
in  the  poem  and  who  was  a  prince  of  Rajamaken-- 
dri.  His  genealogy  is  thus  given — Keyurabdhu 
son  of  Gundana^  son  of  Bhimana,  son  of  Ketana^ 
son  of  Kommdna,  son  of  Gonka  Reddi,  son  of  G©- 
vinda  Bhuvibhu  of  the  Bgvicuhur^l  caste^  Raja  of 
Dharanikota — Ketanayihe  third  in  ascent^issaid  to 
have  been  the  minister  of  Chayakara  the  son  of 
liajendra  Chola. 
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\XXlll.'— Kir  at  drjunii/ a. 

a.  palm  leaves — b.  ditto. 

A  Telugu  translation  of  the  Sanscrit  poem  of 
the  same  name  describing  the  adventures  of  Arju- 
na  vviih  Siva  disguised  as  a  mountaineer.  By  Sat" 
tana  of  I\dyanavaram  near  Madras. 

XXXIY .'"Lakshmi  vilds. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  sforv  of  the  birth  of  the  Goddess  Lakshmi 
ivoiii  the  churning  of  the  ocean,  her  marriage  with 
Hari  and  residence  with  him  in  Sweta  Dwipa.  By 
Rayasa  Venkatapati    inhabitant  of  Venkuiagiri. 

XXXY  .—'Mddhavdbhyudaya. 

Falm  leaves. 

A  poetical  account  of  the  Avatars  of  Vishnu  and 
particularly  of  the  actions  of  Krishna's  infancy  and 
youth  to  his  marriage  with  Rukmini.  By  Jyudit- 
ra  kechaya  son  of  Guruvaya,  composed  by  desire 
of  Naga  liaja  son  of  Paparaju  son  of  Harydppa, 
son  of  Sankara  Yogi,  Raja  of  Nivetti  in  the  Nel- 
lur  countrv. 

XXXVI. — Mairdvana  Cheriira. 

Paper. 

The  story  of  the  re  by  H  of  Rama 

and  Laksh'^"'^^  ««*^^'  carried  off 
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and  confined  by  Muiruvana — After  the  interniplion 
of  the  sacrifice  of /n<;{r^*i7>  Rdvana  applied  to  Mai^ 
x&vana  for  aid^who  promised  to  seize  the  priace9— 
Rama's  friends  hearing  of  this  desired  Hanumdn  to 
be  vigilant^  who  accordingly  twisted  his  tail  roaad  the 
whole  army — Mairdvana  unable  to  penetrate,  as- 
sumed the  form  of  Vihhishana  and  desiring  HanU" 
man  to  keep  a  good  look  out^  was  admkted  by  him 
into  the  intrenchments,  where  he  cast  all  the  host 
into  a  slumber^  and  made  off  with  Lakshmana  and 
Rama,  carried  them  to  his  castle,  and  ordered  them  to 
be  sacrificed  to  his  patroness  Kali — Hanumdn  then 
went  to  Marmapura  to  recover  the  princes^  where 
he  learnt  the  particulars  of  their  imprisonment  from 
the  Warder, who  happened  to  be  hisown  son,  and  who 
undertook  to  convey  him  past  six  of  the  seven  walls 
which  surrounded  the  ciLadel  but  could  not  carry  him 
farther— on  arriving  there  Hanumdn  met  Dordandi 
the  sister  of  Mairdvana  coming  to  fetch  the  water 
to  be  used  at  the  sacrifice,  and  who  being  dissatisfied 
with  her  brother's  treatment,  and  compassionating  the 
princes,  consented  toadmit/Zanumaninto  thepalace, 
inlhe  form  of  a  rousquito  in  the  water  pot — HanU' 
m^n  thenaskedA^a/e  for  her  victims,  and  winding  his 
tailround  the  image,  frightened  her  into  acquiescence 
in  their  liberation— her  attendant  spirits  brought  the 
iron  cage  in  which  they  were  confined  and  Hanumdn 
who  had  previously  killed  all  the  guards  carried  the 
princes  out  of  the  fortress.    He  then  set  to  work  to 
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demolish  the  fortification  vfhich  hvowghi  Mairdvana 
aijainst  him.  He  overthrew  but  could  not  kill  the  gi- 
^nt,  and  on  marvelling;  at  the  cause^  is  informed  by" 
Dordandiy  the  five  vital  airs  of  the  demon  are  on  a 
mountain  60,000  cos  remote,  in  the  form  of  five 
black  hees—Hanumdn  immediately  travels  thither, 
and  catches  and  kills  the  bees,  on  which  Mairavana 
perishes.  He  then  placed  Dordandi  on  the  throne 
otMarmapur  ,w\{hh\s  son  Maisyavallabha  as  youngs 
Haja.  This  story  was  told  by  Rama  to  Agastya 
and  repeated  by  Ndreda  to  Vudkishthira.  The  ori- 
ginal Sanscrit  is  said  to  be  a  p2LTi  of  the  J aiminiBhd^ 
rata— the  story  is  popular  in  the  Dekhin — see  pages 
97  and  218™rendcred  intoTelugu,  by  Tirupatison 
of  Ammaya  Amdlya. 

XXXSW.—Matidhdta  Cheritre. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  adventures  of  Mdndhdld  a  king  of  the  solar 
race,  the  son  of  Yuvandswa,  his  combat  with  Rava^ 
na,  his  falling  in  love  with  FimaZangi  the  princess  of 
Kuntala  and  maj'rying  her,  his  ruling  prosperously 
osev  Ayodhyd,  his  philosophical  studies  under  Fia- 
sishtha  and  his  adoption  of  an  ascetic  life.  Partof 
the  story  is  taken  from  the  Vishnu  Pwrdna  but 
much  is  the  addition  of  the  author.  The  beginning 
is  also  appropriated  to  the  legendary  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  temple  of  Sriranga  from  the  Vtrndnn 
or  car  of  Vishnu.    By  Nrisinha  Kavi. 


f  ^ 
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XXXWlll.-'Naishadha. 

Paper. 

A  translation  of  the  Sanscrit  poem  of  Srikersha 
on  the  adventures  of  Nala  and  Damayanti.  By 
Srinath;  see  the  Bhima  Khanda. 

XXXlX.-'Nala  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  story  of  Nala  and  Damayanti  as  taken  fron 
the  Mah-ibhdrat. 

Xh.—Nanja  Raja  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves. 

Account  of  the  worship  of  Cholestoara,  by  Nan^ 

ja  Rs^diihc  Karther  or  Rajaof  Mysur,  and  the  Raja's 

obtaining  through  the  favor  of  tbeDeity^  the  hand  of 

Chandrakald  princess  of  Kuntala.     By  N&rdyana 

Appa,  composed  by  desire  of  Nanja  Raja. 

XlA."'NaTukur  Pdrijdtam. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  dramatic  representation  oi Krishna's  bringing; 

'  the  Pdrijdta  tree  from  heaven,  to  gratify  bis  trifc 

Satayabhama,     By   "N dray  ana  ^J9pa  a  man  of  the 

goldsmith  caste  of  the  village  oiNarukuT  iathece<^ 

ded  districts. 
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"KLlL'-'Rarasurdma  Vijat/a. 

P;.lm  leaves. 

A  prose  narrative  of  ihe  origin  and  actions  of 
Para^urdma,  taken  from  the  Pur dnaa,  his  defeat 
of  Kartavirya  and  destruction  of  the  Kshetriyas, 
liis  giving  the  earth  to  the  Brahmans^  and  theirob- 
liging*  him  to  seek  a  habitation  or  himself  in  the 
recovery  of  atract  of  land,  the  province  of  Malabar, 
from  the  ocean.    By  Bhavagna* 

Xhlll.—Patita  Pavana  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves. 

Poetical  and  legendary  tales  of  the  purification  of 
various  sinners  by  the  communication  to  them  of  the 
Mantra  oi  Rama,  ovOm  SriRdmdt/a  Nama,  illus- 
trative of  the  superiority  of  Vishnu,  and  recommen- 
datory of  the  worship  of  the  form  of  that  divinity 
adored  at  TripelL  By  Venkata  Kavi  ^gon  of  Ke- 
chana, 

XLIV. — Pururava  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  story  of  Pururavas  and  Urvasi  as  related  in 
several  of  the  Pwranas  and  in  the  drama  of  Vikra- 
ma  and  Urvasi.  By  Abhaya  Mantri  sod  of  Tadu^ 
parthi  Raya  Mantri. 


r 
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Innation  which  is  sacred  lo  Vahnu,  see  p 
Prourha  Kavi,  son  f>f .  a  palu  raja  ihe  trau 

lator  of  the  Bh  igavat. 

LIIl. — Sakaiakath^  sdra  sangraha. 
m  paper — b.  ditto. 
A  poetical  popolar  remon  of  the  principal  tales'* 
found  in  the  Puranas,  as  those  of  Patikshil.  of 
A'oia  and  Damayanli,  of  PuruTOva  and  t'rvasi,  of 
the  sonsof  Sagara,  of  Kdrtaviryarjuna  and  Parc- 
surama,  of  the  birlh  o(  Krishna  and  death  ot'  Jtuit'- 
«a,  &c.     By  Ramabkadra  Kavi.  ^| 

LIV. — Rupavati  Cherilra:  ^^ 

Paper. 

Story  of  the  loves  of  Musali  Raja,  prince  of  Cert- 
kata  giri  and  Rupavati  a  dancing  giil.  Dy  Ckin- 
katapalti  Liakshi  Raja. 


\A\.—  -Samba  vilasa. 

Palm  leaves. 

Narrative  of  the    birth  of  Samba   the    son 
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Krishna  by  Jambuvati,  his  elopement  with  Lahsk- 
mana  kdnld  daughter  of  Duryodhana,  vho  is  pre- 
vailed upon  by  Balardma  to  consent  lo  the  rnaniag'e. 
The  subject  is  taken  from  the  Bkjgavat.  By  Fen~ 
kataramana  who  dedicates  the  vrork  to  tlie  deity 
Vcnkatapati. 
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lAll.—Sananda  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves. 

Account  of  Savanda  a  holy  personage  of  the 
Virasaiva  sect  the  son  of  Purnavetti  Muni,  who 
liaving  visited  Yama  and  beheld  the  tortures  to 
which  the  souls  of  sinners  were  subjected,  was  mo- 
ved with  compassion  to  redeem  the  whole  race  by 
teachings  them  the  Panchdkshara,  the  five-let- 
ter Mantra  or  formula,  Sivaya  Nama,  glory  to 
Siva,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  all  trans- 
ported to  Sivas  heaven.  Yama  complained  of  los- 
ini>-  all  his  subjects  to  Siva,  who  told  him  he  should 
never  be  liable  to  such  a  misfortune  again.  By  Lin^ 
ga  kavi  of  Kalahastri. 

LIV — Sdrangdhara  Cheritra. 

Palm  leares. 

Story  in  verse  of  Sdrangdhara  son  of  Rajama- 
hendra  king  of  Rajamahendri  whose  step  mother 
Chitrdngi  fallsinlove  wiih  him — He  rejects  her  ad- 
vances, on  which  she  accuses  him  to  the  king  of  at- 
tempting to  violate  her,  and  the  king  orders  him  to 
have  his  feet  cut  off,  and  to  be  exposed  in  the  fo- 
rest to  wild  beasts — There,  a  voice  from  heaven  pro- 
claims that  the  Princeinhis  former  life  was  Jayan^ 
tUy  minister  of  Dhavala  Chandra,who  being  envioui 
of  Sumanta  one  of  his  colleagues^  contrived  to  hide 

2r 
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the  slippers  of  Sumanta  under  the  bed  of  the 
Queen.  The  king;  iindin<^  them  and  ascertaining^ 
whose  thbywere^  commanded  S^mantoto be  exposed 
to  wild  beasts  after  having  his  legs  and  hands  cutoff 
in  retribution  of  which  Jayanta^now  Sdrangdhara, 
suffers  the  like  mutilation.  He  acknowledges  the 
justice  of  the  sentence^  and  his  wounds  are  healed 
by  a  Yogi.  A  voice  from  heaven  apprises  the  king^of 
the  innocence  of  his  son^  and  he  takes  Sdrangdhaira 
back  and  puts  Chitrdngi  to  death.  SdrangdluifWL 
adopts  a  religious  life.  The  same  story  occurs  ia 
Tamul,  see  page  214.  By  Chamakuri  Venkata* 
pati  son  of  Chamakuri  Lakshmana  Kavi* 

h\.'"Sarangdhara  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  same  story  as  the  last,  written  ia  prose^  by 
GUurana  Kavi. 

Ij\l.""Sasanka  Vijaya. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  rape  of  Tdrd  the  wife  of  Vrishaspati  by 
Chandra  and  the  war  that  ensued  amongst  the 
Gods  in  consequence.  Vrihaspati rtcovereAhishride, 
but  her  son  Buddha  begotten  by  CA^iufra  was  giT- 
en  to  him.  The  story  is  told  in  different  Purana$. 
By  Venkapati  son  of  Krishnai/a. 
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LVII. — Sringara  Rdgkava. 

A 

Palm  leaves. 

A  poem  in  praise  of  R&ma  by  Venkatddri  son  of 
Chdrukumdri  Peddia.  The  first  portion  is  appro- 
priated to  an  account  of  the  family  of  Ndrdyana, 
the  patron  of  the  poet,  descended  from  Kotipalli 
Gopapradhdniy  a  Niyogi  Brahman  of  Rojala  in  the 
Hydrabad  district. 

LVIII. — Surabhdndeswara. 

a.  palm  leftres— b.  ditto— c.  paper. 

A  celebrated  Saiva  tale  in  the  Dekhin,  of  an  in- 
trigue between  a  Saiva  brahman  of  great  sanctity 
and  the  wife  of  a  Tari  gatherer  or  vender  of  spiri- 
tuous liquor.  Being  unseasonably  interrupted  by 
the  husband  at  their  first  interview,  the  woman  con- 
cealed her  gallant  in  a  large  jar  partly  filled  with 
arrack^  in  which  the  Brahman  wasstified.  In  con- 
sideration of  his  piety,  and  the  holiness  of  the  place 
where  the  event  happened.which  was  KasiorBena* 
ra,  Siva  changed  the  body  into  a  Lmga,  and  the  jar 
into  the  cup  or  Yoni,  and  consented  to  be  worship- 
ed i^i  this  form  as  Surabhdndeswara  the  Iswara  or 
Linga  of  the  wine  vessel.  By  Ghantdya  Prabhu, 
son  of  Yellana  Amdlya. 

hlX."' Sicaroehiska  Menu  Ckeritra. 

I 
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the  second  Menu.  Pravarakht/a  a  Brahman  hav- 
ing; obtained  permission  to  behold  Kaildsa  w^^  seen 
by  Varuthini  one  of  the  Apsarasas.  She  fell  in 
love  uith  him,  but  he  being  a  pious  person  rejected 
her  advances,  and  returned  home:  a  Gandharvaefx^ 
amoured  of  FarM^Aim,  observing  what  had  occur- 
red, assumed  the  shape  of  the  Brahman^  and  in  his 
person  held  intercourse  with  the  nymph  ;  the  result 
of  which  was  the  birth  o(  Swarochisha  Menu.  The 
story  is  taken  from  the  Mdrkandeya  Pur  ana  beings 
rendered  into  Telugu,  by  Allasani  Peddana  one  of 
Krishna  Raya's  eight  poets  :  he  is  known  by  ibe 
name  of  Andhra  Kavi  Pitdmahd,  grand  sire  of  An* 
dhra  or  Telugu  bards. 

LX.— SAorasa  Kumar  a  Cheritra. 

Paper. 

The  stories  of  sixteen  princes,  or  of  Kamaldka* 
ra  the  son  of  Janamejaya,  and  his  fifteen  compani- 
ons, who  on  setting  out  together  in  quest  of  adven- 
tures are  separated  from  each  other.  They  rejoin 
the  prince  after  some  interval,  and  each  relates  what 
has  befallen  him.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Das  Kumdra  of  Dandiy  but  th^ 
persons  differ,  and  the  adventures  are  of  a  more 
marvelloiis  complexion;  thus  i^amaZ^Arara  releases 
one  of  his  friends  from  his  transformation  into  a 
tree.     He  is  himself  changed  to  a  Parrot.  Ckitra* 
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sena  obtains  the  power  of  travelling  through  the 
air,  &c.  Several  of  the  stories  are  taken  from  other 
collections,  as  the  Vrihat  kathd  B.i\d  Vetdla  Pan* 
chuvinsali.  By  Annaya. 

LXI.—  Vdni  vildsa. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  poetical  miscellany  which  maybe  regarded  as  a 
popular  Purdna.  It  comprises  accounts  of  the  crea- 
tion and  destruction  of  the  world,  the  genealogy  of 
tlie  Patriarchs,  the  extent  of  the  earth,  the  holiness 
of  different  sacred  streams,  the  duties  of  the  diflFer- 
ent  castes,  the  merit  of  observing  various  festivals 
and  worshipping  particular  objects.  It  treats  of 
Grammar,  Prosody,  Astronomy,  Medicine,  Music,  '? 
Arms,  of  Philosophy,  the  Drama,  Elephants  and 
Horses,  and  of  articles  of  dress  and  ornament,  and 
is  in  fact  a  summary  of  the  religious  and  social  sys- 
tem of  the  Hindus.  By  TerumaUa  Rangasayi  son 
of  Kandarya, 

LXn. —  Vasu  RajaCheritra. 

Palm  leaves. 

Story  of  Vasu  king  of  Pratishthdna  whilst 
hunting  in  a  forest  behX)lding  and  falling  in}  love 
with  Girikanyd,i\\e  daughter  of  the  Kolahala  moun- 
tain and  marrying  her.  By  Bhattu  Murtti,  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  poets  of  the  coiirt  of  Krish-^  *^» 
na  Ray  a  and  Rama  Raja^  composed  by  desire  of 
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Terumala  Ray  a  Raja  of  Pennacanda  after  tbe 
downfall  of  Vijayanagar,  cme  of  the  five  grand 
sons  of  Rama  Raja  :  the  genealogy  contatned  ii» 
the  introductory  lines  of  the  poem  is  of  some  value  a£^ 
shewing  the  reputed  descent  of  that  usurping  minis-^ 
ter.  A  descendant  of  Yudhishthira  was  Pinna  Tatta 
— his  son  was  Somadera— his  son /2ag^i£naf&— his- 
mi\PuranaMakaju—\x\s  son  Bukka  Raja — bis  soi^ 
Rama  Raja — he  had  three  sons  Timma,  Kondamm 
and  Sriranga  of  whom  the  last  succeeded  to  theso^ 
vereignty  of  the  dismembered  kingdom :  be  bad  five 
%Qw%Konavibhu,  Timma,  Rdmaprahhu — TerumalUL 
and  Venkatapati  boih  :  the  last  two  appear  to  bavot 
enjoyed  authority. 

LXIII. —  Vetdla  Panchavinsatu 

Paper. 

A  collection  of  twenty-five  tales  told  by  a  Veiala 
or  Demon  to  Vikramadityay  translated  from  the 
Sanscrit. 

LX IV. —  Vidyavati  Manjari. 

Palm  leaves. 

Poetical  description  of  a  dancing  girl  and  her 
loves  with  Mudurama  Raja  Paligar  of  Mugarala 
palam.  By  Seshachala  Paligar  of  the  Tadigola 
family. 
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hXW. "'Vijoya  Vildsa. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  adventures  and  exploits  of  Arjuna  on  his 
separation  from  his  brethren,  as  described  at  the  end 
of  the  first  section  of  the  Mahdbhdrat,  nith  some 
modification.  On  his  coming  southwards  he  mar- 
ries Chitrdngadd  daughter  of  Pdndya  Raja  at  Ma- 
nipur,  by  whom  he  has  Babhruvdhana  ^fier  which 
he  goes  to  Prabhdsa  kshetra  in  pilgrimage,  and 
thence  returns  to  Dwdrakd  in  disguise,  whence  with 
Krishna's  connivance,  he  carries  off  and  marries 
Subhadrd  the  sister  of  that  divinity,  Abhimanyu  is 
born  of  this  marriage.  By  Chamakura  Lakskma- 
r/ah>  The  book  is  dedicated  to  Raghundth  Raja, 
son  of  Achyuta  Raya  a  prince  of  Tanjore  in  the 
begiiiniug  of  last  century. 

laXyiy—Vikramdrka  Cheritra. 

a.  palm  leaves— b.  ditto — c.  paprr. 

An  account  of  the  celebrated  prince  Vikramdrka 
or  Vikramddity  a  9ind  his  brothers;  according  to  this 
legend  Vikramdrka  on  his  travels  propitiates  Kali 
undera  fig  tree  near  fT/V/ym.andsheconfers^ipon  him 
a  life  and  reign  of  1000  years.  Pra sena  king  of  Ujay^ 
tn,  dying  without  heirs,  Fikramdrkah  elected  mo- 
narch :  after  reigning  many  years  he  visits  Indra,  and 
upon  his  return  observes  evil  omens,  the  cause  of 
which  is  explained  by  Bhartrihari  to  be  the  birlh  of 
his  brother's  destroyer.  The  king  sends  his  familiar 


la*i/..^ 
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to  search  for  this  person,  and  the  Vetdladiecovets  him 
in  SdtiDiikana ^a$t  born  of  a  virgin  six  months  old, 
al  Pratishthdna — Vikramarka  sets  out  to  kill  hini 
but  is  encountered  end  slain  \iy  Salvodhana.  Vikra- 
marka ia  succeeded  by  his  son  to  vrhom  Shoja 
succeeds. 

The  work  contains  also  the  story  of  Bkartrtkart 
who  detects  the  infidelity  of  his  wife  by  the  receipt 
of  a  fruit  Ayhich  he  had  given  her,  and  which  she 
presented  to  her  gallant,  the  gallant  to  a  female 
slave — the  slave  to  acommon  woman,  and  the  last 
again  to  the  king.  Bharlrihari  in  consequence 
retired  (o  an  ascetic  life.  By  Kondaj/a  Kaviwa 
of  Ckittiya  Timmia  and  grand  son  of  MMUikar- 
juna  inhabitant  of  the  Ceded  districts.  Mss.  c.  is 
by  Yekiij/a. 

Atthnugh  denominated  the  Vihrama  Cherttra, 
these  works  are  nothing  more  than  the  collection  of 
talcs  narrated  to  Bkoj'a  by  the  animated  statues 
_which  supported  a  ihrone  formerly  belonging  to 
Vikramddilya,  nnd  subsequently  found  by  Bhoia. 
On  his  attempting  to  ascend  it,  the  statues,  which 
were  so  many  Apsarases  ornyiiiphs  of  heaven,  con- 
signed for  a  given  period  to  do  penance  in  this  fornii 
denied  his  pretensions,  as  being  infinitely  inferior  to 
their  former  master,  in  disinterestedness,  courage  and 
liberality.  Each  image  tells  an  anecdote  of  Vikra- 
mdditi/a  in  support  of  the  assenion,  and  ihe 
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19  (hence  known  as  the  Stnhdsana  Dwdlrinsati,  of 
Thiriy-two  (tales)  of  the  throne,  such  being  the 
numberof  it  supporters. 

The  original  colleciion  is  unquestionably  San- 
Bcrit,  but  versions  exist  in  every  cnUivatcd  dialect. 
Such  as  occnrin  tliis  colleciion  agree  tolerably  well 
viLh  each  other  in  the  purport  of  the  stories,  al- 
tliou';h  admitting;  occasional  additiona  and  einbel- 
lishtnents.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Telugu  and 
Marhatia  versions,  and  to  these  may  be  added  the 
Bengali  as  printed  in  Calcutta.  The  Hindi  trans- 
lation, publislied  likewise  in  Calcutta,differs  til  every 
resp(!ct  from  the  original,  the  authenticity  of  which 
is  nevertheless  corroborated  by  the  agreement  of 
tiie  other  three,  tlie  Telugu,  Bengali  and  Marbat- 
ta,  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Sanscrit  text. 
The  Telugu  differs  chiefly  from  all  the  rest  in  the 
introductory  poriion.  The  original  simply  slates 
that  Bhartrikari  was  king  of  fjjayin  and  that  Vi- 
kramddit^a  iiis  younger  brother  succeeded  him,  on 
hisabandoning  the  world,  in  consequence  of  detecting 
his  wife's  infidelity  by  the  well  known  circumstance 
of  the  friiit,  which,  given  by  him  to  the  Queen,  was 
presented  by  her  to  her  paramour,  and  after  a  time 
came  back  again  to  the  king.  According  to  the 
Telugu  version  however  Vikramaditya,  was  one  of 
the  four  sons  of  Cbandragupta  a  Brahman  of  UJ- 
b2 
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fltfiti — the  others  were  Vararuehi,BkaUiAndBkuff 
trihari — Vararuchi  the  elder  was  the  son  of  ^ 
Brahmanwomah.andadoptedarehgiouslife— 'fiAoi;- 
trikari  the  son  of  a  Sudra  woman  oblaioed  this 
throne  of  Vjdyin  but  resigned  it  for  the  reason  n- 
hove  stated,  when  Vikramdditifa  succeeded — Bk^ti 
was  his  minister.  The  Marhatta  and  Bengali  ftit 
low  the  original  Sanscrit.  The  Hindi  makes  Ft*  . 
krama  one  of  the  six  sons  of  Gandkatb  Sen  K^A 
of  Ambavali;  the  others  are  BrahmanU, 
Bhartrihari,  Chandra  and  Dhanwantari. 
becoming  the  minister  ot  the  Raja  of  Dhir  Hbm  la- 
ther of  Bhoja,  killed  him,  and  was  killed  by  his  osm 
brother,  Vikrama,  who  thus  became  king  of  IM^. 
A  remarkable  part  of  the  story  of  V^eramiditya 
is  his  being  killed  by  Salivdhana .o(  PrtUiahthdna, 
In  the  introduction  to  the  Sanscrit  work -and  tho. 
Bengali  translation,  this  fact  is  merely  annonnced.  ■ 
In  the  33d  story  however,  in  both,  SalivdhanaiBii^A 
to  be  the  son  of  a  Brahman  widow  by  a  Nttgtt  kit- 
mdra  a  serpent  prince,  whose  aid  gives  animation 
to  clay  figures  of  men,  elephants  and  borscs  for  Im 
son's  service  in  the  engagement,  from  which  how> 
ever  Vikrama  by  the  aid  of  Vasvki  retires  aftbam- 
ed.  The  same  story  is  told  in  the  same  .mamur 
and  place  in  the  Telugu  version,  but  the  introabK- 
lion  improves  upon  it,  hy  stating  that  VikramidilifM 
solicited  a  boon  from  Mahadeo  that  he  should  nef^ 
be  slain,  unless  by  the   eon  of  an  infant  virgin. 
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tendinj^  tliereby  an  impossibility.  Such  however 
was  SHivdhana,  being  begotten  by  siNdga  kumara 
on  a  female  child  one  year  old.  Sdlivdhana, 
with  ihe  aid  of  his  Either  and  the  animated  toys  de- 
feats and  kills  Vilcramdditya.  The  Marhatta  so  far 
amends  this  story  that  it  makes  the  virgin  mother  of 
SdUvdhana  seven  years  of  age.  Not  a  word  of 
these  incidents  is  f  )und  in  the  Hindi  work,  nor  any 
mention  o{  SdUvdhana  at  all.  Those  peculiarities 
of  the  story,  therefore,  which  shew  the  strongest 
traces  of  the  appropriation  of  early  Christian  le- 
gends, are  of  local  and  probably  recent  origin,  and 
after  all  present  no  very  striking  analogy. 

LX VII. —  Viprandrciyana    Cherilra, 

Falm  leavesw 

Story  of  Viprandr^yana  a  Brahman,  one  of  the 
Alwars  ;  the  sa  me  appa  rently  as  Terumanya  ;  and  of 
Z)ex?flrfei;i  a  dancing  girl  in  the  temple  of  Sriran- 
ga.  The  God  in  consideration  of  his  votary's  merits 
assumes  his  shape,  and  presents  to  Devadevi  a  gol- 
den Ewer  from  his  shrine  as  .the  reward  of  her  fa- 
vours. Viprandrayana  is  adCased  of  having  stolen 
the  vessel,  and  is  on  the  point  of  being  punished  for 
the  theft,  when  Sriranga  appears  and  reveals  his 
innocence.  By  Varadiya  disciple  of  Kandala  Do* 
ddchari  of  Sriranga. 
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hXVUL'-Virabhadra  Vijaya. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  origin  of  Virabhadra  from  the  anger  of  Si^ 
va  and  his  destruction  of  the  sacrifice  of  Daksha-r* 
a  well  known  Pauranic  legend^  and  the  chief  sub- 
jeetof  the  sculptures  at  Ellora  and  Elephanta.  By 
Bommana  paturaj. 

LXIX. —  Vrihanndyiki  Dandaka. 

Palm  leaves. 

Panegyrical  description  of  Vrihdnndyiki  aforni 
of  Durgd  worshipped  at  Terukummam.  By  Siva^ 
ramia  of  Tanj  ore.     * 

LXX. — Atmdnatmd  viveka. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  treatise  on  the'^  distinction  between  matter  and 
spirit^  the  formation  and  dissolution  of  the  body>  of 
passion  and  philosophy  and  divine  wisdom.  It  ia 
a  translation  from.  Sanscrit. 

LXXI  '-Brahma  Gitd. 

Falm  leaves. 

A  treatise  on  abstract  devotion   according  to  the 

Vedanta  philosophy^  as  communicated  by  Brahma 

to  Indra  and  other  deities^    and    repeated  by  Suta 

to  the  Rishis;  said  to  be  a  translation  from  Sanscrit* 
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LXXII. — Mantrasdrdrtha  di'pika. 

Palm  leaves. 

An  account  of  the  doctrinee  of  the  Vaishv&va 
Beet,  iiiterspesed  with  notices  of  Rdmanvja  and  other 
teachers,  descriplion  of  places  venerated  by  the  sect, 
and  of  hymns  and  prayers  used  by  them.  Said  to 
be  a  translation  from  Sanscrit. 

LXXIIl. —  Veddnta  Rasayana. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  iiislory  of  Christ,  translated  from  the  Gospels, 
will)  an  introduction  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  be_ 
tween  Mallarasa  and  Gnydna  bodha,  in  which  the 
inferiority  of  the  Hindu  Gods  to  Parameswara  ot 
Sarvesivara,  from  whom  they  proceeded,  is  main- 
tained, and  in  proof,  the  incarnation  of  Sarveswara 
as  Isu  or  Jesus  is  described  :  composed  by  Ananda 
inhabitant  o( Mangalagiri,  dedicated  toDasa  man- 
tri  or  Dasapa,  a  Bralimaii  convened  to  Christi- 
anity. 

LXXIV. — Sampagemanna  Sataka. 

A  hundred  stanzas  in  praise  of  Sawpagemanva, 
a  form  of  S/ra,  and  in  commendation  of  divine  wis- 
dom.   By  Paramdnanda  Yalindra. 


J 
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LXXV. — MaUikarjuna  Sataka. 

Paper, 

k  hundred  stanzas  supposed  to  be  add  ressed  b;f 
an  enamoured  female  to  the  deity  MaUilcirjunm, 
the  form  of  Siva  worshipped  at  Srisaila. 

LXXV  I. — Lakshmi  Nrishimha  Sataka^ 

Paper. 

A  hundred  stanzas  in  praise  of  a  form  of  ViakmB 
worshipped  in  the  Anterveda  or  tract  between  tbe 
Krishna  and  Goddveri,  near  Rdjamahendri.     Bjf 

Kesava  das,  ^■ 


luXXyW.'" Krishna  Sataka. 

Paper. 


^ 


A  hundred  stanzas  in  praise  of  Krishnu.  By: 
Kavirakdsa. 

LXXVIII. — Sundari  mani  Sataka. 

Paper. 

A  hundred  stanzas  descriptive  of  the  dress^  ft^ 
musements^  feelings  and  endearments  of  an' eha*^ 
moured  female. 

LXXIX. —  Verndsrama  DhermaNirnaya. 

Paper. 

A  description  of  the  principal  observances  to  be 
followed  by  tlie  four  principal  castes  and  by  the  Ar-  . 
tificers  fabled  to  have  descended  from  Viswakermi  i 


« 
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with  some  Pauranic  extracts  relating  to  that  demi- 
god aad  his  progeny.     By  Bdsavdchdrt/a. 


hXXX.'—Anubkavasdra. 

Paper. 

A  treatise  on  the  merits  of  worshipping  Siva  a- 
greeably  to  the  tenets  of  the  Ja?igamas. 

LXXXl.'^Siddheswara  Dandaha. 

Paper. 

Legendary  account  of  the  origin  of  the  shrine  of 
Siddheswara,  a  form  of  Siva,  the  Lord  of  Super- 
human facuUies,  worshipped  at  the  village  of  Kal* 
kata  on  the  bank  of  the  Baku  river :    By  Venkatd^ 

chalapati. 

LXXXn. —  Ckandrarekhd  vildpa. 

Paper. 

Account  of  the  loves  of  Niladri  Rao  and  Chan* 
drardcha,  a  dancing  girl.     By  Jaganndth. 


Philology. 


I. — Narasa  bhupalh/ami 

a.  palm  leaves.— b,  ditto — c.  ditto* 

A  work  on  the  objects  of  Poetical  and  Dramatic 
composition,  or  the  hero,  heroine,  their  friends  and 
associates,  with  the  different  emotions  and  feel- 
ings to  be  described.  By  Bhattu  murtti  one  of  th? 
eight  poets  said  to  have  been  patronised  by  Krish^ 
na  Rat/a.  The  work  however  derives  its  name 
from  Narasa  the  father  of  Krishna  Rat/a,  whose 
genealogy  is  traced  by  the  Poet  from  the  Sun  through 
the  solar  race  of  Princes  to  Kalikala  Chola.  In  his 
family,it  is  said,PocAi  Raja  was  born, and  from  him 
Narasa  is  made  the  28th  in  descent — Narasa  Raya 
was  Prince  of  Vijayanagara  about  1495. 

II. — Ahobala  Pdnditiyam. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  work  on  Rhetorical  or  poetical  composition, 
also  on  the  meanings  and  origin  of  words  in  the  Te- 
lugu  language,  and  on  prosody.  It  is  in  some  de- 
gree a  commentary  upon  the  aphorisms  of  Nan^ 
naya  Bhatt.  By  Mddhava  Yajwa,  also  termed 
Ahobala  Pundit,  a  Brahman  of  Paldr. 
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III. — Lakshana  Churdmani. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  work  on  the  powers  of  the  letters  of  the  Sans- 
crit alphabet,  the  deities    that    preside    over  them, 
the  influence   they  exercise  over  the   fortunes   of 
mankind,    the    effects  of  certain    combinations  of 
them,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used  in  dif- 
ferent   composition.     These    subjects,  which   are 
mystical  and  astrological  rather    than  philological, 
are  followed  by  an    account  of  the    six    thousand 
A7yog*i  Brahmans    or  Brahmans  acting  as   Poets, 
Astronomers,  School  masters,  &c.  supposed  to   be 
descended  from  those  who  followed    Yudhishthira 
and  his  brothers   into    .exile,  and    who    were    ap- 
pointed to  certain    secular    functions,  by   different 
Telugu  Princes.     Thirty-two  are    specified   as  of 
particular  eminence.     This  account  is  followed  by 
a  treatise  on  Prosody,  with  illustrations  of  the  dif- 
ferent metres  used  in  the  writing  of  Bhima,  Adhar^ 
vana,  Kavirakshasa,  Ndnnaya  bhatt,  &c.  and  an 
account  of  various  ornaments  of  style,  as  alliteration 
and  others.     By  Kastiiri   Rangaya  son  of  Venka- 
ta  Krishnaya  of  Tanjore.     It  is  dedicated  to  An- 
anda  lianga  Pella  and  is  also  termed  the   Ananda 
ranga  Chandasu. 

IV. — Mdlyadi  Nrisinka  Qhandasu. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  treatise  on  Telugu  Prosody,  hy  Lin^ay a  Man- 
tri  of  Veylatur. 
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V. — Andhra  Sabda  Kaumudi. 

Palm  leaves.  ., 

A  short  Grammar  of  the  Telugu  language,   by  . 
Lakshmi  Nrisinha  son  of  Varada   Yajwa  of  Srf- 
kakol. 

VI. — Amara  koshavydkhydna. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  Sanscrit  vocabulary  of  Amera  Sinha,  with 
a   Telugu  interpretation. 

VII. — Kdvydlankdra  ChurdinanL 

Palm  leaves. 

A  work  of  some  extent  on  Rhetorical  and  poeti- 
cal  composition,  by  Venikotta  Peddana  son  of  Go- 
vinddmdtya  :  it  is  dedicated  to  Visweswar,  a  prince 
of  the  Chdlukya  tribe^  whose  family  is  thus  tiaced 
Vishnuverdhana^  Chdlukya  Bhima,  Rdjanarendra^ 
Dkerma  vallabha,  Upendra,  Chalukya  Visvanath 
and  the  work  is  consequently  of  the  I4ih  century. 

^\\\.— Andhra  nama  Saffgraha. 

Paper. 

A  vocabulary  of  the  Telugu  lai^guage  in  two 
parts,  the  first  contains  words  classed  according  to 
their  signification— the  second^  words  of  Yariou% 
meaning's.    Bv  Lakshmana  KavL 
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IX. — Bhima  Chandassu. 

Paper. 

A  work  partly  on  the  powers  of  the  letters  in 
composition,  and  partly  on  the  influence  of  the  Pla- 
nets, by  Bhima  Kavi,  one  of  the  oldest  Telugu 
writers,  cotemporary  withiViawwaya  Bhutt  see  page 
265.  Bhima  is  said  to  have  been  a  cotemporary, 
also  of  a  Prince  of  named  Raya  Kalinga  Ganga. 


"  / 
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Astrology,   Medicine  and  Mechanics. 


I. — /2a£to  mattam. 

a  palm  leaves — b.  ditto— c.  ditto. 

Astrological  predictions  of  the  weather,  raip, 
droughth,  and  similar  topics  applicable  to  agriculture^ 
and  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  2; rain.  Translated  from 
the  Canada  of  Retta,  by  Bhaskara  son  of  Nag^ 
aya  and  dedicated  to  Venl^atapati  PaUigqr  of 
Eravar. 

II . —  Samudrika  Lakshana. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  treatise  on  Palmistry,  by  Annaya  son  of  Af4- 
rya. 

111. — Ganita  Trirasikam. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  rule  of  three  and  other  arithmetical  rules, 
by  Pavalur  Malana.  » 


f 
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IV. —  Vaidya  Pustaka. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  tract  on  Medical  preparations,  and  on  the  ^ifi- 
cacy  of  certain  prayers  and  charms.  * 

V. — Silpa  Sdstra. 

Palm  leaves. 

Instructions  for  making*  the  Images  of  the  Gods 
of  wood  or  metal^  and  for  ornamental  work  in  gold 
and  silver,  cutting  precious  stones,  &c.  By  Pedda^ 
nachari  an  artificer. 

VL — GrihanirmUm^ 'oidhi.     .  *' 

F«lm  leaves.  ^ 

Rules  for  the  erefiion  ot  licmes^  temples  and  o« 
ther  edifices — authpr  not  named. 
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